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Preface : 


No thinking person questions that the prevention of war and attain- 
Ment of enduring peace (read human survival) is the paramount social issue 
of our time, By any criterion of importance, a Journal of Social Issues ought 
obviously to be primarily devoted to it. So think a good many of our readers, 
as witness the survey of their opinions conducted two years ago (see this 
Journal, Vol, IX, No. 3, 1953.) But it takes more than importance to make 
an issue profitable to treat in the Journal: relevant research results, or at 
least research thinking, must also be available. In this respect psychologists 
and their social scientist colleagues have notoriously been hampered by the 
size and complexity of the problems of war and peace, as well as by the 
emotional charges that they carry. It is indeed a legitimate question as to 
whether the larger, socially more crucial, problems in this area are presently 
fesearchable, and whether social scientists are wise to devote themselves 


to a frontal assault on them. 


In this juncture, it is most fortunate that a group of social scientists 
not immobilized by such qualms organized themselves (in September, 1952) 
into a Research Exchange on the Prevention of War. The editors of the 
Present Issue have played leading roles in this development, and Arthur 
Gladstone, one of the contributors, edits from Swarthmore the bi-monthly 
Bulletin of the Exchange. The purpose of the Exchange is to provide means 
of communication among social scientists from various disciplines who are 
interested in research in this area, and to explore other ways of encouraging 


and facilitating this kind of research. 


Thanks to this group, issues of war and peace now find appropriate 
treatment in these pages, which are based on a symposium held at the joint 
SPSSI-sssP meetings in New York last spring. The authors are cautious in 
their expectations of what research can accomplish. Some of the ‘knottiest 
Concrete problems (Soviet Russia, the U.S.A., and their relations, for ex- 
ample) are scarcely mentioned. Yet a wide range of researchable and rele- 
vant problems are brought into view. The issue should prove provocative, 
and, it is hoped, disinhibiting. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 


Introduction 
Robert Hefner and William Barth 


ki miig intent of this issue, and the symposium from which it developed, 
rae ay i to the relevance of some research approaches to the 
sodal mete and peace. To accomplish this purpose, men from, several 
saber ak « isciplines, specializing in different dimensions of the general 
viskio o social behavior, were asked to present papers from their own 
Pat rn on i research approaches can be brought to the problem of 
topic. I peace?” No single paper provides an exhaustive discussion of this 
He | t is felt, however, that considered in relation to each other the papers 
tee e the perspective necessary for taking the first steps toward the theo- 
ical formulation of problems in this area. 


blem with his own personal predispositions 
branch of the social 


f the problem, and 


ad eoio comes to the prol l i 
a a heritage of ideas and folkways from his particular 
iences. This leads each to deal with a different aspect o 
to proceed from a different set of basic assumptions. 
at the type of research which will contribute to 
ernational relations will depend on the scope 
d. At the most specific level, concerned with 
hat operational research will be most useful. 
developing a science of international re- 
d application of nearly all branches of 
emes, Wright distinguishes two other 
he nature of research most relevant 


Quincy Wright feels th 
the peaceful adjustment of int 
Of the problem being considere 
Particular disputes, he suggests t 
The broadest problem area, that of 
lations, requires the advancement an 
Social science, Between these two extr 
levels of the problem and discusses t 
for each, 

Fred Cottrell proposes fiv 


to outline a research approach 
Most likely to be realized within t 


e models of a peaceful world, and proceeds 
based upon those models which he feels are 
í he present political structure. He main- 
tains that war is not a chance occurrence; rather, it is the consequence of a 
Policy chosen to maximize the satisfaction of the values highest in the hier- 
archical value structure of the elite. Cottrell discusses how technology 

ives, and illustrates this point with 


limits the policy makers to certain alternat: 
some of his own research on the relation of technology to social structure. 


Wright and Cottrell hav 
the other writers in this issue. 


is considered in terms of the existing pO i 
for example, the development of new peace-minded political leaders or the 


screening of incoming policy makers. Instead, they propose that social 
scientists carry out research which aids present policy makers in achieving 
their ends most efficiently. Quincy Wright feels that social scientists will 
make the most effective contribution to the achievement of peace if they 
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e in common a type of approach not shared by 
In their papers the problem of achieving peace 
litical structure. They do not propose, 


i hat are 

out research that will be useful to agencies or aar 

ee seeking peaceful settlement of world problems. et = : = 
the der hand, feels that research can demonstrate to the elite 


s such 
an efficient means to their desired ends, regardless of whether peace a 
is explicitly sought. 


general attitudes relating to threat and 


i i iction of 
shows how information on such attitudes may help in the predicti 
reactions to international events, 


Whereas Gladstone i 


inds of personal motives that might be i 
ich these motives may produce war-like attitu i 
f research that may follow from this approach, 
he explored the relationship of a psychoanalyti- 
cally derived constellation o i 


âpproach he presen 
makers can be maximally involved in ; 
will stimulate their s 


factors and proce: 

briefly the possib 
It is clear that the problem of establishi 

proached from a variety of 

strate that resea 


. is 
ificant problem of our time, - 
P challenge to social scientis 
interested in the study of social iş 
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The Peaceful Adjustment of International 
Relations: Problems and Research Approaches 
Quincy Wright 


s 


‘ante ee solution of which might contribute to an orderly and 
teeing orld are of very varied character, and the types of research of 
. levance to each class of problems are equally varied. Criteria for 
tmining priorities are not likely to be equally applicable to these varied 
cis of research. Classification of the types of problem and consideration 
the nature of the research relevant to each class therefore seems desirable. 


A Classification of Problems in International Relations 


decid cee aa sige in internation relations and of 
fons hae Gt) th y peacefu world can be conveniently divided into 
Kasha? + ) those involved in a particular dispute or conflict such as the 
ices | a “a ag the Korean hostilities, the Iranian oil controversy; (2) 
pena me ved in short-run objectives intended to facilitate peaceful adjust- 
ce a as international control of atomic weapons, limitation of conven- 
soe _ armaments, elimination of trade discriminations, establishment of 
saa of conciliation and arbitration; (3) those involved in long-run 
oe intended to create an atmosphere favorable to peaceful adjust- 

ent such as development of sentiments of world solidarity, increase in the 
pr aos understanding by peoples of their respective cultures, development 
of underdeveloped areas, strengthening of the sentiment supporting the 
United Nations, development and codification of international law; and (4) 
those involved in developing a science of international relations which might 
be useful in the solution of all problems of peaceful adjustment. Contribu- 
tions to such a science might include studies concerning the relation of in- 
dividual attitudes to intergroup hostility, the relation of technological in- 
ventions to political opinions, the process of ideological penetration into 
New areas, the measurement of aspects of distance between groups, and the 
Measurement of social tensions and the relation of such tensions to social 


Structure and social energy. 


Precise lines cannot be drawn between 
successive type is distinguished from tha 
fact that it deals with a wider segment of ti 


ing international controversies, internationa. 
tions and a science of international relations merge into one another. 


— 

b 1 This paper constitutes substa! 2 

Y the author for the prize contest offered by the Institute 

suk in the Spring of 1952. This essay was published 
mitted for this contest, by the Institute (11). 
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these four types of problem. Each 
t which precedes mainly by the 
me and space. Problems concern- 
1 regulations, world transforma- 
Problems 


pter of an essay submitted 
for Social Research of Oslo, 
in full, together with others 


ntially the second cha 


in international relations which are primarily local and immediate tend ar 
concrete and practical. Those which seek generalizations approaching ie 
universal and eternal tend to be abstract and theoretical. Yet slaton et 
problem of the former type may require prior solution of one of the la on 
The local and the universal, the immediate and the eternal, the a 
and the abstract, the practical and the theoretical are linked together. Every 


Bae 3 : se theo 
scientist appreciates this when he observes and experiments to test his theory 
and then makes deductions from h 


observations. Every judge also 
facts of the case to determine 
to determine the relevance of 


n an immediate practical problem may often en 
to the development of long-run policies or to the development of the nig 
of international relations, and abstract studies designed to develop tha 
Science may unexpectedly assist in solving a very concrete problem. 


Four Types of Research 


It is hoped 
problems have be 
illustration, but if not they ma 


Opinion research, and (4) formulating research 
of these types of research will be examined. 


ispute or conflict occurs. Peaceful adjustment, what- 
© procedure employed—negotiation, conciliation, adjudica- 
n, or dictation—requires fact-finding and prediction of icons 

ies at interest must be identified; the nature and Sea 
terest must be determined; the background, history, opinions 
of the Controversy and the circumstances of the locality in- 
ve solutions must be analyzed; and the 


ee in the situation, and discovery of their relations to one another, 
tions mage Ie possible to judge objectively which of several alternative solu- 
o would in the highest degree satisfy all of the desiderata. According 
aal Ee in the field: “Past operations are studied to determine the 
thet theories are elaborated to explain the facts; and finally the facts and 
‘a ch are used to make predictions about future operations.” (1, p- 146. 
lems, — 2) This method has been used for the solution of business prob- 
fam „particularly complex problems involving technological, economic, 
lise cial, industrial, and public relations considerations. The Rand Corpora- 
Ey in California has been employed by the United States Air Force to 
fs Problems involving strategic, technological, engineering and public 

ions considerations (5). The Brookings Institution in Washington has 
elaborated a method for applying the general concept of operational re- 
Search to the solution of problems of American foreign policy (7). 


Problems dealt with by this method have been highly varied: the most 
effective depth for the explosion of an anti-submarine bomb; the most ef- 
ficient distribution of a limited supply of radar equipment to detect air 
atas in a particular country; the most effective coordination of technical, 
medical, educational and political skills, of capital and labor, of exports and 
imports, for the general development of a particular underdeveloped area; 
the most profitable way for a particular business concern to plan its produc- 
tion to serve a highly seasonal market; the military, political, and propa- 
ganda policy by which a particular government can most efficiently and 
Economically contribute to the peaceful adjustment of a serious dispute be- 
tween two neighboring states on which its national opinion and that of the 
States of the world is sharply divided. 


_ International disputes doubtless present unusual difficulties for the ap- 
Plication of this method because the policies of governments, the conditions 
of public opinion, and the power calculations usually involved are not easy 


i quantify or even to describe, particularly if the governments involved 
Wish, as they often do, to conceal some of the facts. 


The peculiarity of operational research lies in the close relationship 
of research, decision and testing. While the comprehensiveness of analysis 
1 c of modern operational re- 


and the quantification of variables characteristi 

Search was developed with respect to military, political, and business prob- 
lems, during and since World War Il, governments have always engaged 
in this kind of research in the broadest sense. Such research is implied by 
the relations of the “staff” that engages in research and the “line” that makes 
and transmits decisions in all large administrative and military organizations. 
t also is implied in the relationship of judicial procedure to elicit evidence 
and argument and the functioning of judge and jury in making decisions. 
Such research, being closely related to decisions which must be made in a 
'mited period of time, has to confine itself to elements of the situation 
Closely related to the decision. The Common Law limits the scope of matters 
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which may be considered bj 


y the jury. Only “proximate causes” are con- 
sidered relevant for the dete 


rmination of liability, 


; he 
In dealing with a particular dispute, such as Kashmir, research on t! 
ral effect of plebisci 


; of operational researches, That importance is 4 
function of the particular di the importance of the 


© assure procedures that can prevent 
> igation, facilitate full considera- 
cts disclosed p; i 


j on many occasions 
osul dispute (192 ian dis- 
pute (1932), and by the ie Ispute (19 6) and the Manchurian 


ations as in the Indonesian (1947) and 


isputes, indicate their value and suggest the kind of 
ar relevant to peaceful adjustment in international rela- 
Provisions for a “Peace Observation Commission” by the “Unit- 
Sace’ resolution approved by the 


General Assembly of the United 


tions. The 
ing for P, 
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Nations in 1950 open the way for a more continuous and systematic use 
of such Operational research. 


It is to be expected that progress in broader types of research, presently 
te be considered, will contribute to operational research. Progress in the 
Science of. international relations may indicate that aspects of family life, 
culture, and opinion in an area of controversy, hitherto neglected by fact- 
finding commissions, may sometimes be important in dealing with particu- 
lar disputes, By their nature, however, such commissions cannot go much 
Outside of the appraisals of relevance which flow from the common sense 
and current knowledge of the agency dealing with the dispute. 


Regulatory Research 


The world can be thought of as a more or less stable equilibrium of 
forces, There are many centers of initiative and decision, the most important 
of which are the governments of the great powers. But the governments of 
lesser powers, organs of international organizations, and the managers of 
churches, business corporations, and numerous associations with humani- 
tarian, scientific, artistic, industrial and political objectives also exert some 
influence. While the centers of initiative, their relative power and influence, 
the policies they pursue, and the strategic, ideological, social and psychologi- 
cal distances between them continually change, the general nature of the 
equilibrium is relatively persistent. In modern times the equilibrium stabiliz- 
ing international relations has broken down at intervals of twenty-five to 
fifty years, During such breakdowns political, economic and social changes 
have occurred rapidly often accompanied by widespread civil or international 


war, After such events, however, the basic structure of the equilibrium has 


been in large measure restored. The history of international relations has 
therefore had the character of an oscillating equilibrium with fluctuations at 
irregular intervals of a generation or more (9, pp- 227 ff., 1318 ff.). 


From this point of view the problem of peaceful adjustment is a prob- 
lem of regulation to avoid these radical oscillations of war and peace. Gov- 
ernments or international agencies interested in stability have attempted 
to prevent centers of power from rapidly disappearing and new centers from 
tapidly rising, to prevent the power available to any such center from 
tapidly increasing so as to threaten its neighbors or rapidly diminishing to 
invite aggression, to prevent the policies of such centers from changing 
radically in the direction either of aggressiveness or passivity, and to prevent 
rapid changes in any of the aspects of distance between the major centers. 
Obviously under modern conditions of invention, education, propaganda, 
and communication, such changes cannot be altogether prevented. No status 
quo can be permanently maintained. Regulatory action may, however, retard 
or accelerate the rapidity of change and smooth the fluctuations of interna- 


tional history. 


Policies of recognition and non-recognition; of rearmament and disarm- 


rj 


ament; of political conciliation and adjustment; of propaganda, ae 
and exchange of Persons; and of regulation of communication, trade, cre i 
and migration may have this character. Such policies, if intended to have f 
regulatory character, can not be effective unless guided by some sort os 
indicator. Action in a given direction must be pursued neither too little n i 
too much. Such a task can obviously be facilitated by continuous penare 
ment in time of the major variables involved. Indices of such watiables A 
bank deposits, credits, production, trade, Population, and income — 
possible for the central banks of the leading states, the International pee 
und to regulate financial and credit conditions wi 


ave roughly measured these matters in the past by 
subjective estimates based On the tone of diplomatic discussion, the conclu- 


sion of treaties and alliances, the direction and intensity of editorials in 
the press, the course of military legislation and military Preparation of the 
leading st 


ates, analyses of the policies of these states, and the threats and 
outbreaks of hostilities, Someti 


imes the very violence which suitable regula- 
tion should Prev S i ion that regulatory action was needed. 
alysis of printed materials, attitude question- 


imely measurements of these phenomena (9, pp. 1240 ff.; 


a ates, each claiming sovereignty and relying 
for Security primari i i - Such researches 


reducing that of internation, 
Supranational political Parti 
regional groupings of states Id become 
important. Content analysis 


i Plotting changes 
in the frequency with which symbols of international Or supranational im- 
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poren are used. With such developments regulatory research would have 
© measure new variables (4, See also 10, pp. 213 f.). 


Opinion Research 


ar wan = of international relations at a given period is a consequence 
a as oue and geographical factors but it may be regarded as a 
ci so the effective public opinion within the significant groups. That 
op ion determines friendships, enmities, policies and actions. The number 

_ Persons whose opinion is important in forming this effective public 
Opinion varies greatly in accord with conditions of education, of the fran- 
chise, and of the aristocratic or democratic character of the groups. Geo- 
8taphic, technological, economic, population, and institutional changes effect 
the content of that opinion, but the influence of any particular change in 
One of these factors is a function of the total situation, There is no one-to- 
one relationship between a change in any of these tangible factors and the 
change in the public opinion of the group. That state of public opinion at 
a given moment has, however, direct consequences on the power, the policies, 
and the anxicties of the group. Studies of public opinion can, therefore, 
Provide better guides for regulating international relations than can studies 
Of these more tangible phenomena. According to one student of social 
Processes: “The main facts in this dynamic social process to be studied are 
not the ‘real facts’ but people's conceptions about them. The ‘real facts’ 
- . . have relevance for human behavior only through the popular beliefs 
about those facts.” (6, p. 212. See also 9, pp. 16, 683 ff., 1227 ff., 1358 
f.; and 10, pp. 128 ff., 164 ff.) 

The long run measurement of changes in public opinion, not only 
within particular states but within the world as a whole, may throw light 
on the process by which one system of international relations may change 
into another and the probability of such change by evolution or revolution 
taking place in a given historical period. Studies under the general head of 
“from many one” have indicated how in history public opinion has moved 
in its focus of loyalty from smaller to more comprehensive groups, as in 
United States, loyalty moved from the states to the union in a fluctuating 
Course by a process involving congressional oratory, judicial interpretation 
of the Constitution, movements of people to the west, development of na- 
tional cultural institutions, the establishment of national political parties, 
the slogan of “State’s Rights,” the struggles of sections, and Civil War. 
Some of these processes tended toward the national focus, others toward the 
states, and others toward the sections. Sometimes the very vigor of the forces 
for nationalism reacted to stimulate concentration of opinion upon the state 
or the section, thus for a time halting the general trend toward nationalism 


(3). 


Similar processes can be observed in the formation of empires, in the 
formation of modern nations from medieval feudal baronies, and in the still 
embryonic formation of regional and world unions from national states (2) 
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Historians Summarize these chan 
age of imperialism to th 
age of internationalism, 


itions from the 
es in discussing the — emerging 
at of nationalism and from that to a 


A more Precise analysis 
in terms of the shift of the 
words are employed in 


‘zation fot 
nds, and of that upon OTERI ZAHO fio 
aintenance of common law. It menes 
ence of tensions arising from ambiva 

erience upon the habit of dis i “out-group” 
ie idening orbit from the individual mind to aa i me 
constituting half of a i-polar world. The tendency exhibited y Iliance, 
history for group m family, to tribe, village, nation, a 
region, and world soci 


ing 
‘ety may also be Measured in terms of the chang 
frequency of key symbols in common use, 


oli- 
problem of the relation of internal BDP iher 
Y- Can there be a world Society without ie aa 
”? Is it Possible that abstract condition senti- 
as war, poverty, disease can become the Scapegoat upon which — per- 
i rving the traditional function of exteraa sup”? 
reserving the social solidarity of the in-gro 


cultural anthropology, and sociolo 
ment, may throw |; 


ting significance than pet 
Practical as well as theore 


> and of arti 


ae ind 
Opes to create Conditions of the human min 
Security, 


Formulating Research 


The Coordination of research resulting in a logical system of verified 
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knowle ; : 
ENE =e Ne ed pi purposes of science. Not only does such a system 
task, but also A making it easy to find knowledge relevant to a particular 
Wreelieations, Ït simplifies knowledge by subordinating lesser to broader 
complicated E cg th to the aesthetic sense in representing the large and 
system ER e small and intelligible. The process of forming such a 
stimulating new p hypotheses and discloses gaps in existing knowledge 
such a system PoR Furthermore, the formulation of knowledge in 
Mil incobsiste makes possible self-correction by analysis to discever inter- 
tion, praetice pad and by continued testing, utilizing methods of observa- 
Pepe en i or experience, to determine the validity of deduction from any 
need for a the system. The results of such analyses and tests may indicate 
eagle me in whole or in part. A well integrated and formulated 
iseal an evelop and correct itself systematically and rapidly and serve 
y, to deal with a great variety of problems. 
international relations is a branch of social 
dvance social science as a formulated, inte- 
dy and practice of interna- 
f the kind discussed in the 


Paa this point of view 
ace researches which a À 
aoe an _ verified system contribute to the stu 

relations, and to the solution of problems o 
Preceding sections. 


be oe there are some aspects of soci 
A more service to international relations than 
difficult to predict in advance. Studies of infant behavior, of race relations, 
Of the effects of technological change, of the process of coordinating tribal 
8toups into kingdoms, of the psychic structure of neurotics, of the influence 
of television upon attitudes, and even of the behavior of social insects may 
throw important and unexpected light on international relations. 

advances into a more integrated and verified 
ke sound judgments on the value for its 
researches. It has often happened in the 
natural sciences that a genius persistently working on an insight perceived 


by no one else has made major advances in the science. 

es, the researches which prove most valu- 
able for the development of social science will not be directly related to 
international relations. From human relations of lesser magnitude and more 
easy to observe and to control, more adequate understanding of human be- 
havior can usually be obtained than from the direct study of international 
affairs, Yet the results of such research when formulated in terms of the 
existing body of social science may prove to have important applications 


to international relations. 


The development of a scienc 
of major importance in solving t 
international relations. The relevance of any 
tions of social science, though not directly relev. 
be indirectly relevant in the highest degree. 


al science research that would 
others, but of this it is 


Only as social science 
system can even the experts ma 
further development of proposed 


In many, perhaps in most cas 


e of international relations appears to be 
he problem of peaceful adjustment in 
study advancing the formula- 
ant to such problems, may 
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Research to Establish 


The Conditions for Peace 
W. Fred Cottrell 


Research is most useful where it can predict accurately the probable 
outcome of a given set of known conditions, or where it can reveal the 
necessary antecedents for the future emergence of prescribed events. To be 
useful in the creation and maintenance of peace, then, research must attempt 
to establish the conditions for peace. The probability of peace can be pre- 
dicted only if there is agreement, in terms of specific conditions or social 
relationships, as to what peace means. A review of previous efforts to deal 
with the problems of peace shows, however, that peace means many dif- 
ferent things to those engaged in studying it, and that very widely divergent 
(and sometimes mutually exclusive) conditions for peace are postulated. 
Hence we propose to indicate specifically what we mean here by peace. 

Perhaps the simplest and clearest definition takes the negative form: 
peace is not-war. By war we mean a situation in which a state pursuing policy 
by means which include physical coercion meets with prolonged, organized, 
and effective resistance by others also using means which include the use of 
physical force. Where no other state is involved in this resistance we have 
civil war, and where another state is involved we have interstate war. 

The problems confronting the student using this definition now become 
clearer and better defined. To determine the basis for peace one must dis- 
cover the conditions under which the policy makers will confine the use of 
force to the pursuance of such policies as do not result in the appearance of 
prolonged, effective, and organized physical resistance. But having thus 
set the problem, the researcher discovers no single science or set of generally 
accepted laws or principles to deal with it. The fields of knowledge involved 
do not provide tested means to deal with even such a recurrent phenomenon 
as war. The student then must either deal with the evidence on an ad hoc 
and piecemeal basis, or design for his own use a set of propositions through 
which the evidence may effectively be related to the problem at hand. Stu- 
dents in other sciences confronted with this situation have frequently found 
it useful to direct their research in terms of hypothetical models. _ 
there is always danger that such models will become so reified that ai os 
interfere with the development of other, even more fruitful, mo : S, a 
results seem to have justified their continued use. We have here ati nr 
to provide a framework for future research into the conditions necessary for 
peace in the form of the models which follow. 
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Five Models of a Peaceful World 
Peace is maintained because: 


Model 1: Men universally share values such that their means are harmonious 
and their ends attainable without coercion. 
Model 2: War is itself so abhorrent to so many men that they will offer 


no resistance to a state which seeks its objectives by means which include 
the use of force, 


Model 3: Power to exercise 
persed throughout mankind that war is impossible, 
Model 4: Power to exercise 
the hands of a few men who 
that prolonged effective resistance by others is impossible. 
Model 5: The distribution of 
is possible, it is clearly mani 
whether or not to resort to 
in this pursuit inferior to other available means. 


, We feel that the conditions of 
likely to come into being than are th 
us therefore consider Models 4 and 5 


Model 4 or Model 5 are much more 
ose posited in Models 1, 2, or 3. Let 
in greater detail. 


1For a more det il i i r 
paper, see 2, pp. este discussion of all five models, and other points in this 
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= : 

a 7 bi wee = vate for the doubtful proposition that it is “clearly 
o all elites that war is inferi i 

of henis, is inferior to other means for the attainment 


Research Approaches Suggested by Model 5 


Ry bg using this model must answer a series of questions which 
ai a ho gre the elite in a given state and how do they gain and 
E ir pn 2.) Which values are highest in the hierarchy of the 
oo : which of their values will they sacrifice to obtain their higher 
alues ? 3.) What are the prevailing values in the society generally and 
re is.the structure through which it is decided which of these values will 
oi ae 4.) What means are available to carry out the policies 


Research may establish that, in fact, this model is unattainable in the 
real world of the moment. It is possible that it will show that certain elites 
seek ends which can be attained only through war. War may be found to 
involve less sacrifice of their values than any other means to the attainment 
of their ends, and they may have the facilities to maintain their control over 
the means necessary to carry on war. In such circumstances it is impossible 
to achieve peace through creating the conditions required in the model. It is 
possible, however, that even where the values of the elite would dictate 
war, the elite would not enter into war because of doubt that it could con- 
tinue to maintain its position under the conditions that war would be likely 
to produce. Or careful examination might show that, even though assured 
of its position within a nation, the elite would be defeated because it did 
not control sufficient means to achieve its objective through war. Thus the 


researcher might help to assure peace either by showing alternative means 


of securing the values of the elite or by demonstrating the futility of attempt- 


ing to secure them even with warlike means. 

es of the elite involves generally the same 
f others in the society may be discovered. 
d, for the goal of the elite to 
he values of those over 


Research to identify the valu 
techniques by which the values o 
In fact, the propositions are closely relate 
maintain itself in power demands a knowledge of t 
whom they exercise power. If those who govern states make excessive use 
of physical coercion, they are confronted with a point of diminishing return. 
They may discover that beyond a given point physical coercion, while pos- 
sible, yields less at greater cost in terms of their values than does another 
technique. Thus, those who govern must know not only their own values 
but also the values of those whom they govern. This is a problem for elites 
boundaries of a state in which their power is 
considered to be legitimate. They face an even greater problem when they 
seek to extend their power to areas OF spheres outside the range of their 


present legitimate authority. As we conceive it, the legitimate use of physical 
coercion by an elite operating in a state derives from efforts in that state to 
secure universal adherence to the highest values there extant. Thus the 
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operating only within the 


study of values should establish something of the order in which they are 
held in a given society and also indicate which will prevail even when they 
must be secured through the use of physical coercion. Moreover it should 
reveal which values will be defended against destruction even when such 
defense involves the use of force. 


The study of values has been part of the sphere of the social sciences. 
Tt has also been the object of study by philosophers and others in many other 
branches of knowledge. The scientist who deals with values is, however, 
confined to the examination of behavior, and must infer values from the 
study of behavior. Choice of method and model in this pursuit has been very 
wide. The subject matter involved has ranged from the study of ideology, 
national character and basic personality structure to the examination of 
institutional and other social structure, and of methods of creating or 
altering values, such as education and propaganda. It is clear that there exists 
an abundance of empirical evidence from which it should be possible to 
discover, for example, the degree to which policy has followed the require- 


ments of ideology or has reflected systematically the dispositions of “national 
character.” 


Attempts to use such ideal types of analysis in real situations have 
shown that unless they are supplemented by a study of the power structure 


Or agencies are likely to be able to control which elements of policy, and 
groups and institutions are likely to emerge in 
control of policy, 


To those who regard it sufficient to examine ideology, 
should be enlightenin 


sistance of certain regions, 


the creation or modifica 
for the determination o 


make it possible to discover what various elites seek; the means, psycho- 
logically and sociologically speaking, by which they maintain their position; 
and the likelihood that their position would influence or be influenced by 
the decision to resort to war as an instrument of policy. They may also 
reveal something of the shifting character of the elements likely to charac- 
terize the elite as values shift in the society generally. But a choice of means 
to achieve ends involves more than psychological and sociological „elements, 
and at this point a series of new types of research must be considered. 


Importance of Technological Factors 


The ability to achieve goals is a function not only of the values of those 
ut also of the physical means to their achieve- 
ment that are available. Thus the ability to achieve various goals may be 
related to the control over natural resources, available technology, the size 
and composition of population, and the stock of tools and prime movers. 
Therefore the researcher who seeks to show an elite a peaceful means to 
achieve its ends must be able to demonstrate the physical as well as the social 
processes involved. It is of course not possible to discuss here the vast range 
of knowledge and the multiplicity of research techniques which are thus 
seen to be relevant to the achievement of peace. There is, however, one 
aspect of the problem which seems to the writer to be central and which im- 
pinges upon a field of research in which he has personally been engaged 
for some years (1). This is the question of the probability that various re- 


gions are likely to become industrialized. 
greatest importance. If, for example, India 
industrialized in anything like the degree 
to which the United States, Germany or England presently is, we face one 
set of probable future international relations. If, however, these areas are 
unlikely to develop far along this line, then another set of considerations 
will face the elites of all states. It has been generally assumed in the West 
that industrialism is so superior to all other forms of organization of tech- 
nology that it will be sought everywhere at whatever cost, and that those 
secking to achieve it will always command the means to pay the cost. Con- 
siderable evidence now available from anthropology, history, demography, 
psychology, sociology and economics indicates that the conditions necessary 
for the transition from “agrarian” society to industrial society are much more 
difficult to secure than it was hitherto thought. In pursuing research into the 
way in which the fuels and the energy converters in use in a society affect 
the values, the social structure and other elements of a society, the writer 
has found some evidence that would lead to conclusions quite different from 
those which have been widely accepted in the West. One hypothesis which 
emerged from this research seems worthy of further consideration here as 
an example of the problems encountered, and the value, at least potentially, 


Of the findings. 


It appears, at the moment at lea 
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who cooperate to secure them, bı 


The question is one of the 
and China are likely to become 


st, that social change as great as that 


involved in the transition from agrarian to industrial society requires the 
appearance of large amounts of energy not hitherto claimed for the tra- 
ditional operations of a society. This is required to overcome the inertia 
and organized reaction likely to be encountered by those seeking to achieve 
industrialism. Using as a base findings from relevant physical and biological 
sciences the writer has calculated the kinds and amounts of energy likely to 
be available in various parts of the world, and the kinds and amounts of 
energy required to achieve industrialism there. It is also possible to show 
something of the energy required to maintain certain types of social or- 
ganization and the degree of efficiency which various institutions exhibit 
in handling the conditions required for the use of certain fuels and con- 
verters. Among the conclusions tentatively arrived at is the fact that there 
is a critical ratio between: (1) the rate of accumulation of “high energy 
converters” and the fuels on which they operate and (2) the rate of popula- 
tion growth with its attendant supply of and demand for food. When 
population is increasing faster than other converters a whole series of rela- 
tionships adverse to industrialization is created. Thus one means of predicting 
future industrialization involves the calculation of the effect, both on popu- 
lation growth and on the accumulation of high energy converters, of using 
available energy for immediately humanistic goals like sanitation, modern 
medicine, etc. The efforts of the government of India, for example, to in- 
crease the well-being of its citizens may require continuous increase in efforts 


to assure a food supply with corresponding decrease in the ability to build 
the basic units required for an industrial society. 


Another aspect of the study of energy reveals that changing sources of 
energy are likely to result in changing values. Similar evidence of changes 
in values that come with changing population density also begins to be 
available. Further research into the connections between various types of 
relationships between land, population, tools, and fuels could contribute 
to the ability to predict both what ends are likely to be sought and what 
means may emerge to achieve them. It appears, for example, that the in- 
creased productivity of industrialized areas is being accompanied by an in- 
creased standard of living which requires a constant increase in the supply 
of locally available consumers’ goods and services as well as continuous re- 
investment of capital locally. Thus nationalism, regionalism, autarchy and 
isolationism seem to characterize emergent patterns of values in modern 
industrial states much more than imperialism, cosmopolitanism, and free 


trade doctrines that have been related to the dominance of the trader in 
commercial states. 


The study of energy is particularly valuable in another direction. Many 
values can be secured only with the expenditure of great amounts of energy- 
One means of achieving them may require the expenditure of energy in 
warfare while another involves expenditure through peaceful methods. As a 
common denominator of both types of effort the concept of energy may be 
used by an elite to compare these means of securing its ends. Thus the 
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availabili i i 
R pie apn bee pipers cost may make now-costly 
‘eum alert price that an elite may turn to 
e alternatives rather than to those which were previously economical 
to secure. The use of electric power to make aluminum as opposed to im- 
ese a: to secure copper in a distant land offers a case in point. It 
rn “i : y the accurate calculation of the energy costs of various alterna- 
S emonstrate in a manner not otherwise possible what the conse- 
gee of various choices may be. It is not possible here to expand further 
$ e methods or the findings of this particular type of research, but per- 
aps enough has been said to indicate that studies in technology, de- 
mography, geography and other physical sciences are an integral part of 
the effort to predict the appearance of the conditions required to maintain 


peace, 


Similarly, studies in war itself are extremely relevant. If costs of peace- 
ful means to attain values are to be contrasted with those involving war, 
then the costs of war must be known. War as an instrument of state policy 
is a calculated risk. If the risk can be predicted accurately, the probability 
that it will be undertaken should be reduced, for it is apparent that much 
warfare occurs because one or another of the parties involved underestimates 
what war would cost. The costs to a weak state which come from resistance 
may be very great as compared with those that some from making the neces- 
sary concessions. On the other hand, the costs even to a Great Power which 
result from determined resistance by even a minor state may be great 
enough, if resistance is certain, to make an alternative policy profitable to 
the elite of the Great Power. Thus the ability to predict the outcome of 


resistance should aid in calculating various alternatives that an elite may 


use. Modern technology has so altered the relative power of various elites 


and different states that reliance on tra 
disaster. Therefore, only with increase 
we deal effectively with its alternatives. 


ditional estimates of power has meant 
d knowledge about modern war can 


Conclusions 


Perhaps it is time to indicate some implications of our argument. In 


the first place, it does not assume that human nature will have to be changed 


to achieve peace. Man's nature during peace does not differ from his nature 
ends to bring out what another inhibits. Through- 


during war. One situation t 

out this discussion we have dealt with war and peace as if they were the 

consequence of human choice. To abandon that position seems to us to 
value of research, for if war results from 


reduce very greatly the potential 
unknown and unpredictable impulses research can do little but to establish 


that such is indeed fact; it can do nothing to prevent the fact. 


The research described is largely action research. That is, it is presumed 


that the findings it makes available will modify the action that would other- 
wise take place; and in turn that the results of action will demonstrate the 
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validity and reliability of many postulates which will, in turn, be modified 
əy examination of action. 


Among the prerequisites for peace, the only one the present existence 
of which seems in doubt is a clear understanding on the part of all elites 
hat war is inferior to peace in pursuit of their values. But even if this esti- 
mate should prove to be false and it becomes clear that war will be sought 
ander present conditions, then research can show how structure or other 
conditions ‘must be altered to deprive presently powerful elites of their 
bility to choose war, or how some presently existing condition must be 
ultered so that these elites will then choose not to go to war. Presumably, 
‘lites now make their decisions on the basis of some kind of calculation 
ibout the outcome of war. If they can be shown that scientific research is 
nore reliable in this respect than the myths, hunches, and prejudices that 
ipparently now serve them, then science has demonstrated its worth and 
vill be promoted, But research which is to be tested in action must prove 
o be valid or it is likely to be abandoned. Those who undertake it must 
e devoted to the discovery of what is actually likely to come to be, how- 
ver unpalatable such truth may be to the researcher, Insistence upon pro- 
grams based on wishful thinking may only serve to rob research of its 
support and to create the situation which scientific research seeks to avoid; 
hat is, the situation in which decisions are made in error and do unintended 


Jamage. Devotion to scientific truth, then, becomes the sine qua non of 
esearch relevant to peace. 
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The Possibility of Predicting 


Reactions to International Events 
Arthur I. Gladstone 


A continuing problem of scientific investigation in any field is the dis- 
covery of the relevant variables. Especially in the early stages of investiga- 
tion, there may be a great deal of uncertainty about what variables are rele- 
vant. This seems to be an important difficulty in current studies of war and 
peace. One way of dealing with this problem is to devise various possible 
conceptual schemes and to use them as the frameworks for investigations 
in order to determine their fruitfulness. 


A Framework for Research 


We offer, therefore, in crude and preliminary outline, one such scheme 
of the factors in an international situation which may be relevant to the 
Occurrence of war. For simplicity we will consider only two nations acting 
in relation to each other. Our problem is to discover what sort of observa- 
tions we would need to make and what sort of general laws we would need 
to have to predict whether these nations will go to war. We shall assume 
that the decision to declare war or the commission of an act of war is the 
result of a series of events which have gradually increased the likelihood of 
war. This assumption may not hold for primitive warfare, but certainly 
seems applicable to warfare in western civilization, which requires very 
elaborate preparations and the consent or active support of very great num- 
bers of people. 

Let us consider how one event may lead to the next event in a series 
ween the two nations. Call the two nations “Alpha” 
event is some action which Alpha has just 


taken concerning Beta. This may be a speech by a statesman, an ultimatum, 
the imposition of a tariff, or any other action which will have repercussions 
in Beta. News of Alpha’s action is communicated to the people of Beta. 
The versions of the event which the people of Beta receive will probably 
be condensed and more or less distorted accounts of what actually happened. 
In reacting to these accounts of the event, the people of Beta respond in 
accordance with pre-existing attitudes and motives. Among these attitudes 
and motives might be personal interests which are affected by Alpha’s 
action, a desire to conform to the attitudes of some important reference 
group, beliefs about the intentions and trustworthiness of Alpha, etc. A 
very important factor in determining an individual Betan’s reaction to the 
event may be whether his attitudes and motives make him interpret Alpha’s 


action as threatening. Following their evaluation of the event, some of the 
ion of various kinds. What-they will do will 


citizens of Beta may take acti 2 
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leading up to war bet 
and “Beta.” Suppose that the first 


depend on their evaluation of the event and also on their position in the 
power structure of Beta. Some of the political, social, or economic actions 
these people take may be important enough to be communicated to people 
in Alpha and hence to constitute significant events for them, to which they 
may then react, producing further significant events for the people of Beta 
and so on. 


Our purpose in presenting this very much oversimplified scheme of 
interaction is to suggest what factors need to be studied to understand how 
the relations between two nations develop toward (or away from) a state of 
war. In order to predict the consequences of a particular act at a particular 
time, we would need information about the following things: 


1. The operation of the communication process, so that we can tell 
what kinds of accounts of the act will be communicated to what kinds of 
people. This would include information about the various news agencies 
and media, their tendencies to slant, emphasize, and otherwise “handle” the 
news, their audiences, and the reading, listening, and viewing habits of the 
audiences. 


2. The attitudes and motives of those who receive the communications, 
so that we can tell how they will evaluate the act. This would include in- 
formation about values, ideologies, national character, personal goals, inter- 
ests, susceptibility to group pressure, feelings and loyalties, and anything 


else that would influence reactions to communications about international 
events. 


3. The power structure of the Society, so that we can tell what actions 
interested people are able to take. A cabinet minister, a leader of the op- 
position, a well-known writer, an importer, a commanding general, and a 
“man in the street” all have different potentialities for action because of 
their positions in the power structure. We would need information about 
how decisions are made on economic, political, diplomatic, military, and 
related matters, the groups in the country which participate in these de- 
cisions, and the extent of their participation. 


It should be noted that for each of these areas of investigation we need 
two kinds of information: general laws and knowledge of the conditions 
at a particular time, For example, with respect to the second area, attitudes 
and motives, we need to know the general laws by which attitudes and 
motives influence the evaluation of communications, as well as describing 
the specific attitudes and motives of specific people at a particular time. The 
fact that accurate knowledge about specific conditions is not sufficient without 
the discovery of reliable general laws seems to be overlooked in many dis- 
cussions of international relations. 


1 The function of general laws in social science is clearly presented by Hem- 
pel (4). 
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ev In any actual interaction between two countries the number of relevant 
ents occurring and the complexity of the reactions to them would be too 
great for detailed analysis of more than a very tiny fraction of what is 
going on. A number of devices might be or have been adopted for dealing 
with this complexity. Some of them are: 

1. Representative sampling. Instead of attempti 

a x pting to study all relevant events, 

e a ihe people who react to them, we may be able to secure representative samples 

ae or people that give a sufficiently accurate picture of what is going on. 
ieee elective sampling. By this is meant the selection of especially important 

s and people for study. While this is an ancient procedure, its rationale has 


ate been worked out explicitly and deserves careful study. How can importance be 
ermined? What allowances need to be made for the effects of unimportant events 


which are not studied? 
h 3. Developing general laws which co: 
above (communication, attitudes and motives, 


analyses would be unnecessary. If we could do this, 
mae conditional predictions in a given situation, such as the following: “If the 
ae iament of Alpha increases its arms appropriations, the parliament of Beta will do 
Xl kewise. If the prime minister of Alpha offers a non-aggression pact, it will be 
ejected by the prime minister of Beta. A reduction of Alphan tariffs will lead to a 
reduction of Betan tariffs.” 
7G 4. Working out ways of dealing w 
Bi herdlsonis proposal for a "quantitative t 
is procedure (6). He offers differential equations w] 
Many events that comprise an arms race. 
Whatever simplifying procedures 
three areas listed above should contribut 


theory of war-making and peace-making. 


Research on Attitudes and Motives: An Example 
_ We turn now to a consideration of research on the second area, at- 
titudes and motives. As a modest example of work that can be done in the 
area of attitudes, a study now in progress will be described and some pre- 
liminary results reported.* This study is an investigation of certain general 
attitudes that may influence reactions to many different kinds of interna- 
tional events. A given individual will react to events on the basis of specific 
attitudes and motives; his reaction to an economic event may involve dif- 
ferent attitudes and motives from his reaction to a military event. However, 
there may also be attitudes that are common to both these situations and to 
many others as well. One possible kind of general attitude which may 
operate in many situations consists of those attitudes related to threat. This 
study attempts to explore the functioning of attitudes related to threat. The 
basic assumption is that many international events serve as threats or provoca- 
tions and that individuals have different and consistent ways of reacting 


to such threats.3 


mbine the effects of the three areas listed 
power structure), so that separate 
we would be in a position to 


ith a whole series of events as a unit. 
heory of arms races” is an illustration of 
hich summarize the effects of 


are adopted, knowledge about the 
e to the development of a general 


tude items and 


fast 2 The able assistance of Martha Ann Taylor in devising atti 
alyzing the data is gratefull acknowledged. y , 
3 This study was Pelly conceived as a study of belligerent attitudes toward 
other nations and of personality factors related to such belligerent aide (, a, 

reat ani 


In the pe . a f a 
course of k the present formulation in terms } 
futher tin oE 3 ars to be more unifying and fruitful. 


reactii 
o ons to threat has been developed and appears to De. f l 4 
FHA formulations involve the same assumption of individual consistency 1n reaction 
variety of international events. 3 
2 


For the purposes of this study five kinds of attitudes were distinguished. 
One was the tendency to feel threatened, involving beliefs that other coun- 
tries are hostile to our country and actively working against us. The other 
four attitudes consist of two pairs. One pair involves belligerence, a tendency 
to advocate actions which lead toward war, and consists of belligerence in 
general, when there is no immediate threat Or provocation, and belligerence 
under threat. The other pair involves pacification, a tendency to advocate 
actions leading away from war and toward international friendship, and 
consists likewise of pacification in general and pacification under threat. 
Belligerent actions generally serve to threaten or provoke; pacifying actions 
generally serve to reduce feelings of being threatened or provoked. Although 
belligerence and pacification appear to be opposite attitudes, it did not seem 
safe to assume that they constituted the two ends of a single attitude scale. 
It is possible to oppose both belligerent and pacifying actions, as isolationists 
commonly do. It also seems possible to advocate both belligerent and 
pacifying actions, as some interventionists seem to do. 


One purpose of this study is to determine whether the five attitudes 
distinguished above are actually independent of one another. It is possible, 
for example, that all five attitudes are so closely related that there is no need 
to distinguish them, or that we are dealing with two or three distinct atti- 
tudes rather than five. A second purpose of this study is to determine 
whether these attitudes toward other nations have their counterpart in at- 
titudes toward other people. A third purpose of the study is to investigate 
whether measures of these attitudes can be used to predict reactions to 
communications about international events. 


In order to secure attitude measures 
a sample item from each scale: 
Tendency to feel threatened 

“The United States will be attacked within five years.” 
Belligerence in general 

“United States propaganda should not hesitate to show the faults of other 
countries.” 
Belligerence when threatened 

“When other countries criticize the United States our Propaganda should try to 


show the faults and shortcomings of those countries.” 
Pacification in general 


“We should try to get people from other countries to visit us and explain their 
point of view.” 
Pacification when threatened 

“When we have a dispute with another nation, we should try to get some of 
their citizens to come here to help us understand their side of it.” 

Each scale consisted of ten items. In the booklet given to the subjects the items 
from the five scales were mixed together and were not identifed in any way. 
Subjects marked each item with a number from +3 to —3, to indicate degree of 
agreement or disagreement, thus making a range of possible scores on each scale 
from —30 to +30. 


Five parallel scales dealing with interpersonal relations were constructed. The 


items dealt with reactions to people rather than nations, but in other respects the 
two sets of scales were similar. They were administered and scored in the same fashion. 


five attitude scales were constructed, Here is 
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Revise: i 

ee of the scales were administered to another psychology class at 

eron] O ce in May, 1954. The international scales were given first and the 
scales a week later. The results to be reported here are those obtained 


with the revised scales.4 These results are bas s 
ft sophomores. We have used e dui e ois eG ee cotton 
cores on these scales are not normally distributed. 

ihe ae baste among the international scales are shown in Table 1. 
aa neta ange scales are positively correlated, as are the two pacifica- 
espondi . ET pacification scale is negatively correlated with the cor- 
aN g belligerence scale. The tendency to feel threatened scale cor- 

ates positively with both belligerence scales and negatively with both pacifi- 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS AMONG INTERNATIONAL SCALES 
Belligerence Pacification Belligerence Belligerence 
m general in general in general under threat 
wh vs. vs. vs. 
Belligerence Pacification Pacification Pacification 
under threat under threat in general under threat 
40.584 1.0.64 ## 0.548 # 0.44 ## 
Tendency to feel threatened 
US. 
Belligerence Belligerence Pacification Pacification 
in general under threat in general under threat 
-HOgy +0.46*** —0.31* —0.39** 


* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 
*** Significant at the 0.1% level 


cation scales, the correlations with the belligerence scales being somewhat 
higher. These correlations are all significant, but they are all far from per- 
fect. The scales are clearly measuring related attitudes. Whether the far-from- 
perfect correlations mean that the distinctions among the scales are useful 
remains to be seen. Data on the reliability and validity of these scales, which 
are now being collected and analyzed, should serve to settle this question. 


Examination of Table 2, giving the relations am 
scales, shows results which are very similar to those for the international 
scales. In general, the correlations appear to be somewhat lower and two of 
them are not statistically significant. The tendency to feel threatened appears 
slightly less related to pacification than to the corresponding belligerence 


scales, as we noted for the international scales in Table 1. 


— 


tai 4 The results obtained with the revised scales ; 
ined with the earlier scales. A number of the correlations are somewhat higher, due, 


presumably, to improvements in the scales. Some changes may be due to sampling 
iations. There does not seem to be any point in including the earlier results here, 


but they may be obtained from the author on request. 
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ong the interpersonal 


are generally similar to those ob- 


TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS AMONG INTERPERSONAL SCALES 


Belligerence Pacification Belligerence Belligerence 
in general in general in general under threat 
Us. vs. vs. Us. 
Belligerence Pacification Pacification Pacification 
under threat under threat in general under threat 
“0.43 ## 40.49% —0.22 —0.43### 
Tendency to feel threatened 
vs, 

Belligerence Belligerence Pacification Pacification 
in general under threat in general under threat 

“40.45 ### -10.28* —0.26* —0.17 


* Significant at the 5% level 
*** Significant at the 0.1% level 
In Table 3 we see the correlations between the five international scales 
and the corresponding interpersonal scales, which are all significant except 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CORRESPONDING INTER- 
NATIONAL AND INTERPERSONAL SCALES 


Belligerence Belligerence Pacification Pacification Tendency to feel 
in general under threat in general under threat threatened 


+0.21 -+0.38** 0.35** 0.54% ** 0.27* 
+ + 


* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 
*** Significant at the 0.1% level 


for the general belligerence scales. The two pairs of pacification scales have 
higher correlations than the corresponding pairs of belligerence scales.’ 


What do all these correlations signify? They show certain regularities 
in responses to the ten attitude scales. Further evidence is needed to show 
whether these regularities signify more than an attempt by the subjects to 
make logically consistent answers. It would be desirable to know how the 
subjects’ behavior compares to the attitudes they expressed on our question- 
naires. As a very crude approximation to this we had our subjects get friends 
to rate them on behavior traits corresponding to the five interpersonal at- 
titude scales. For each of 30 subjects we have ratings by three or more 
friends. Table 4 gives the correlations between the averages of these ratings 


5In using the preliminary scales in December, 1953, the pairs of belligerence 
scales gave higher correlations than the corresponding pairs of pacification scales, 
and only one of the four correlations (that between the belligerence under threat 
scales) was significant. This change may be due to the revision of the scales, but 
exactly why it took place is not clear. 
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conn TABLE 4 
: ELATIONS BETWEEN CORRESPONDING INTERPER- 
ONAL ATTITUDE SCALES AND PERSONAL RATINGS 


Belligerence Belligerence Pacification Pacification Tendency 10 feel 
in general under threat in general under threat threatened 


+0.33* +0.25 -+0.26 +0.15 +0.05 
sr foe 


* Significant at the 5% level 


a > z 
ya i corresponding attitude scale scores. One of these correlations is 
ignificant and two others (belligerence under threat and pacification in 


general) would be significant if a one-tailed test were used. This is not a 


very good showing, but perhaps enough to warrant further investigation 


with more careful methods. 


tice In order to determine the usefulness of the international scales for pre- 
icting reactions to international events, the subjects’ reactions to three 


in ; x Š F 
ternational events were secured on different occasions. This was done by 


reading accounts of the events shortly after their occurrence and then 


having the subjects answer questions dealing with their reactions to the 
account, the significance of the event, and recommendations for U. S. policy 


related to the event. Unfortunately, these data had not been analyzed in 


time to be reported here.® 


Practical and Scientific Significance of Such Research 


The attitude scales and other devices used in the study we have been 


describing may or may not prove successful. There are undoubtedly addi- 
tional factors to be studied which have been neglected here; for example, 


7 have not considered the effects of personal motives. However, assuming 
that some such approach as this can succeed in predicting reactions to in- 


ternational events, what would be the scientific and practical value of such 


knowledge? We have already shown at the beginning of this paper how 
this knowledge would fit into a theory of the impact and consequences of 
some applications of this 


international events. Now we will briefly mention 
particular part of such a theory. 

_ The establishment of relations between 
interpersonal attitudes (especially if relationships can be exten 


terpersonal behavior) would open 
pete of international attitudes to total pi 
eterminants as child-rearing practices and cu 


international attitudes and 
ded to in- 
7 The 


ersonality and to such possible 
Itural factors would deserve 


6 Data on this portion of the study (and on some other asp 
ill be reported subsequently (3). 


deseribed in this paper) are now being analyzed and wi 

well However, the relation between inter! 

For turn out to be more comple. 

a " example, correspondence may F 

national events while other people may show influence by outer pressures rather than 
be explored in 2 later publication (3). 


inner consistency. This possibility will 
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serious investigation. There has been much speculation in this area but a 
minimum of empirical work, even of the crudest sort. 


Developing more accurate ways of predicting the reactions of indi- 
viduals and groups to communications about international events would 
have obvious practical applications. One of these, unfortunately, might be 
more effective manipulation of public opinion through control of mass 
communications. A more hopeful application, and one that might be con- 
siderably more difficult to develop, would be more effective anticipation 
of the effects of our actions on the people of other countries, which should 
assist the making of foreign policy decisions. 


Our present knowledge is meager, hardly any research is being carried 
out, and there seems to be little realization of the possible contribution of 
social science to international politics. For these reasons there is little like- 
lihood that social science research will have any effect on international events 
in the near future. However, if our civilization survives for another 50 to 
100 years, social science may be able to make some valuable contributions 
to the prevention of war by increasing understanding of the conditions under 
which it occurs. This understanding might also be used for anti-social ends. 
It is to be hoped that social scientists will be more energetic and more suc- 
cessful than the physical scientists in seeing to it that their discoveries are 
used for human welfare. 
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Psychoanalytic Hypotheses 
in the Study of War 


Maurice L. Farber 


That man’s increased rationality in his technology has not been matched 
by an increase of rationality in his social relations has become a depressing 
cliché. We must face such a fact as that in the first thirty years of this 
century the European Powers have fought seventy-four wats, averaging four 
years in duration, a record which we must go back to the Twelfth Century 
to approach (8). It has for some time been apparent that psychoanalysis, 
as the discipline most concerned with man’s irrationality, might provide some 


explanations. Unfortunately, psychoanalysts who have attacked the problem 
extremism, assigning exclu- 


have tended toward a narrow parochialism and 

sive responsibility to one or two mechanisms and ignoring or rejecting the 
contributions of other sciences (see, for example (5)). The present paper 
attempts a fresh evaluation of the psychoanalytic approach. 


For psychoanalytic theory to have any relevance to the causes of war, 


several conditions must obtain: 1.) It must postulate motives which might 
be satisfied by war. 2.) It must demonstrate that these motives do indeed 
become engaged in the cognitive idea of war, ie. in warlike attitudes. 
3.) The institutional structure of the society must be such as to allow for the 
politically effective implementation of these attitudes. We shall consider these 


points in order. 
The Motives 

___ The concept of aggression is ubiquitous in psychoanalytic theory. Freud 
himself, in his earlier writings, inclined toward the view that aggression 
resulted inevitably from the frustration of unconscious impulses by the 
strictures of either the outside world or internalized prohibitions (2). Later 
(3), he seemed to abandon this position for a more basically instinctual one, 
in which he postulated a universal Death Instinct (Thanatos) which when 
turned outward manifested itself in aggression. He states: “. . . men are not 
gentle friendly creatures wishing for love, who simply defend themselves 
if attacked but . . . a powerful measure of desire for aggression has to be 


reckoned with as part of their instinctual endowment” (p. 85). And, even 
independent 


more unequivocally: “The tendency to aggression is an innate, 
instinctual disposition in man . . .” (p. 102). 


This later position has not found wide acceptance. Even Fenichel (1), 


whose treatment is fairly strictly Freudian, app 
favor of one which stresses frustration as a cause 
as a “mode in which instinctual aims are some 
tion of impulses by civilization 


ears to reject this view in 
and conceives of aggression 
times striven for” (p. 59). 


Both of Freud’s vews, that of frustra 
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and that of a biologically rooted instinct, carry the implication of an in- 
escapable source of aggression. 


Beyond these basic sources, the intricate and often slippery skein of 
psychoanalytic theory embodies various other processes which may generate 
aggression. Thus the psychosexual stage of orality may, especially if frustra- 
tion has been encountered, produce "oral sadism,” which involves originally 
the impulse to bite the nipple and to incorporate the object, with symbolic 
manifestations of these in adult life. 


In the succeeding anal phase, during which for the first time the child's 
impulses come into conflict with outside demands, it is maintained that 
“anal sadistic” manifestations may develop. Frustration and consequent 
aggression result from the social pressure to get the child to regulate its 
bowel movements. The feces themselves may become an object of aggression 
and be pinched off, a process which may later symbolically be applied to 
people. Moreover, the child derives a certain measure of “social power” 
from his ability to please or oppose his parents in mastering control of the 
sphincters and is thus provided with a weapon for fighting back. 


It will be seen that neither oral nor anal sadism will universally be 
manifested in adult life. If these psychosexual stages are successfully out- 
grown they will not constitute notable sources of aggression later; it is only 
in individuals who remain fixated at these stages or have regressed to them 
that such aggression will represent significant personality dimensions. 


An important source of aggression in psychoanalytic theory lies in the 
Oedipus complex. The repressed hostility and rivalry toward the like-sex 
parent may be discharged overtly in a variety of ways, though most fre- 
quently in aggression against authority figures. This again would not con- 
stitute a universal source of aggression, but would be important only among 
those who have not successfully resolved the Oedipal conflict. 


Turning from the Freudian school, one notes Erich Fromm's designa- 
tion of the “‘sado-masochistic” character structure, According to this formula- 
tion, an individual with unconscious feelings of helplessness identifies with 
a powerful authority figure and reassures himself of his power by aggres- 
sion against and destruction of those weaker than himself (4). 


Thus far we have discussed only aggression, but it should be clear that 
other motives might be relevant to the problem of war. Masochism, for 
example, involving a need to receive aggression, may well be involved. As 
with sadism, the explanations of its origins are various, In the later writings 
of Freud it is simply a matter of the turning inward on oneself of the “Death 
Instinct.” For many psychoanalysts the explanation lies in powerful guilt 
feelings with a need for punishment growing out of the internalization of 
excessive prohibitions and threats by authority figures. Erich Fromm's sado- 
masochistic character, in his masochistic manifestation, dissolves himself in 
a great power and thus partakes of its might. 
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These, then, are perhaps the most important motives postulated by 
psychoanalytic theory which might have relevance to the problem of war. 
There are doubtless other sources of aggression as well as other motives 
involved in warlike attitudes. In any case the theory does postulate motives 
which might be satisfied by war. 


Engagement of the Motives 


The second condition which must be met is that the postulated motives 
must become linked with the cognitive idea of war, i.e. become part of 
specific, conscious war-like attitudes. That such an engagement should 
occur is far from necessary; there are many channels other than political 
into which the aggression plausibly might flow. Indeed, since the aggression 
is generated originally from within the family drama, it might seem that 
the aggressive attitudes would be directed against family members and close 
associates in the individual’s personal life. 


Actually, psychoanalytic theory would maintain that aggressive feel- 


ings toward individuals close to one are apt to be repressed because of the 
ambivalence and that it is only against more distant people, especially those 
socially defined as evil, that aggression may openly be felt and directed 
without attendant guilt. To be sure, a variety of individuals and groups such 
as minorities may become the butt of the aggression, but it should be noted 
that other nations are apt with particular neatness to fit this category. 


Once war has broken out the engagement of aggressive motives is 


strongly determined. The enemy OF object of aggression is now socially 
defined, so that the apolitical who never thought in terms of war are now 


supplied with a focus for aggressions. It is a curious fact, explicable perhaps 
sion, that rarely do any 


in part in terms of a postulated reservoir of aggres' 
important segments of a nation on either side raise objections to a war once 
it has started, no matter what the issues or their pre-war positions. On the 
basis of such considerations, it would seem that those concerned with the 


elimination of war are faced with a less hopeless task in preventing its out- 
break than in attempting to stop it once under way. 


. 

Two well-known mechanisms of psychoanalytic theory are relevant 
here. These are projection and displacement. In projection, unconscious im- 
Pulses existing in an individual are ascribed to others. Thus, the subject does 
not recognize his own aggressive impulses but perceives outsiders as evil 
and as aggressive toward him. In this mechanism, of course, aggression need 
not necessarily flow into political channels but its very nature renders such 


channels particularly attractive. Fears of being attacked by another nation 


may thus involve irrational projective elements. 

_ In displacement, a feeling such as aggression Of love is transferred from 
its original object to a new and different one. For example, an unconscious 
hatred of the father carried over from an unresolved Oedipal conflict may 
be displaced onto strong authority figures and manifested specifically by a 
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resentment against the United States on the part of a citizen of a weak 
country. 


With regard to displacement, at least, it might be noted that the concept 
may be translated into terms of more academic psychological systems. For 
example, Kurt Lewin’s concept of “substitute value” and Clark Hull’s of 
“stimulus generalization” would account for a similar process. 


The €vidence that these processes occur is convincing if not entirely 
conclusive. Clinical reports of Practicing psychoanalysts contain many in- 
stances in which the hatred of the patient for an out-group is interpreted 
as really embodying aggression from more infantile sources. The internal 
evidence that this relationship exists is plausible (e.g. violently aggressive 
feelings toward a nation disappear when certain unconscious aggressions 
are worked through) though it doubtless would not meet the 
monly employed by present-day experimental psychologists. 


The clinical material would seem to indicate that the idea of war be- 
comes engaged with deep-seated aggressions 
ways. There is little doubt that there is no o 
which can be labeled “the war personality” 
tem usually contains an admixture of consciou 


a research viewpoint, therefore, the proble 
plicated one, 


criteria com- 


m becomes an extremely com- 


Individual Attitudes and National Acts 


Finally, the third condition de 
to war must have the possibility o 


We are faced here with the problems of formal and informal channels 
of political influence, which lie within the purview of political science, Also 
involved are aspects of an area that has barely been explored: the relations 


ree perosi and political forms, Only a few simple observations can 


In a democracy, war-minded 


c f groups in the population may exert great 
and sometimes crucial influence u cal gerne, 


pon the policy-making elites, Fortunately, 


5 al various cross-pressures and are limited in 
their roles by traditions and laws, but it is probably a basic characteristic 


a decisive importance. The disturbing fact is that the elite 
B, atorship are often what Lasswell has called “specialists on violence” 
o have achieved their positions precisely because of this quality. That 
Ta traits will be manifested on the international scene is almost inevitable. 
shie rg appe to have here a socio-psychological reason why dictator- 
oe ale 3 e war-like. To be sure, there are no guarantees that all in- 
eeepc es o achieve important positions 1n the governmental elites of 
s cies will be free of violent aggressions and war-like impulses. War- 
1 ined leaders will merely be less frequent than in dictatorships and their 
inclinations less easily translated into action. 


i In‘general, it would appear plausible on the basis of such considerations 
at under certain political conditions aggressive ideas in individuals may 


be politically implemented on a national and international level. 


An Empirical Investigation 


ia = he a viewpoint of rigorous scientific investigation, it will be seen 
ae Pro ems treated here are enormously difficult to attack. The con- 
a pts emp oyed are frequently defined in ways which render them hardly 
ccessible to the operations of measurement. To the present writer, one lead 
appeared testable and promising, and a research project based upon it will 


here be briefly reported.1 


It will be recalled that one postulated source of aggression is at the 
anal stage of psychosexual development and that this source may be mani- 


fested in adult life if fixation at or regression to this level has taken place. 


The particular advantage of selecting this source is that the characteristics 
of adults who are operating on an mal level have been rather explicitly 
described. The chief traits of their character structure are orderliness, fru- 
gality and obstinacy. Orderliness is traced to an acceptance of the environ- 
mental pressure to regulate defecation; frugality to a continued indulgence 
in the early habits of retention based upon erogenous pleasure and upon a 
fear of losing; obstinacy to a rebellion against the environmental pressures. 


In developing a measure of anality these traits were embodied in state- 
ments with which college-student subjects could agree oF disagree. A “yes” 
reply is considered an anal indication. 

The Anality Scale 


nd, I almost never change it. 

round me is not neat and orderly. 

t everything in outline form. 

r who hardly ever comes to definite 


Once I have made up my mi 
I am annoyed when everything a 
I strongly prefer professors who pu! 
I get terribly annoyed with the professo! 
conclusions. 

5. In general, I spe 


aonr 


give few gifts. 


ated to aggression 
involving current 


nd my money very carefully and 


othesis that these traits are rel 


In order to test our hyp 
f political aggressiveness, 


in the political area, a scale 0 


1 This study will be reported in detail in a forthcoming publication. 
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issues, was developed. Agreement with an item was considered an aggressive 
response. 


The Political Aggression Scale 


1. All Communists and those having any sympathy with Communism should 
be deported from the United States. i 5 
2. We are being too soft with Russia and should adopt a much tougher policy. 


3. We should keep building up our armaments to the point where we can 
dominate the rest of the world. 


4. The activities of Senator McCarthy in combating Communism are highly 
admirable. 

The scales were administered to 132 university students. A statistical 

analysis reveals that those high in anal characteristics are significantly more 

aggressive politically than those low in anal characteristics; 66% of those 


high in anality are highly aggressive politically, as compared to only 32% 
of those low in anality. 


action may well be complex; 
the childhood factors as th 


Application to Prevention of War 


Several approaches to war Prevention follow from 
level of individual motivation, One is the long, 


2 The Present study demonstrates a relationship between an adult personality 
structure and political aggression, Freudian theory asserts that this personality struc- 


ture results from certain child-rearing Practices. The evidence for this is not conclusive; 
it is “clinical” in nature, with all its attendant methodological difficulties. 
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open Fs produce and reduce aggression. Child-rearing practices in 
T ciety do change in response to advances in our knowledge (7) and 
approach, though difficult and long range, is not hopeless. 


Maiy coer possibility is to mitigate the aggression through psychoanalytic 
ere . E new developments in mass therapy, it is obvious that only 
euler ao of the population can feasibly be treated by present psycho- 
Bt seis es The possibility that key members of the policy-making 
Acie pi r iatrically screened is perhaps somewhat more feasible, but even 
i ae 1 io and problems are enormous. In observing some of the 
ae pon the present American political scene, one cannot help regretting 
some such procedure is not in effect. 


i feo it has been suggested that new displacements for aggression 
foward so be developed which would serve as alternatives to hostility 
ayers es = irs Unfortunately, our theoretical knowledge on this point 
safely 4 bene Pi often difficult to say whether the aggression is being 
e Sip ned off or aggravated by such activities as watching a boxing 

r reading horror comic books. Indeed, what experimental evidence 


exists i - 5 A oe 
s is not encouraging: on social attitude scales individuals who showed 


a, i : : 
gressive attitudes in one area were apt to show them in others. Moreover, 
tion activities like playing 


ae engin who engaged in so-called sublima 

ae, rhe more aggressive 1n general than those who did not (6). The 

ia te a ‘moral equivalent for war" through sublimation does not appeat 

sara Gen sing Preventive medicine is perhaps preferable to attempting to 
e protean symptom of aggression once it has taken hold. 

r is, in its orientation, concerned 


The psychoanalytic approach to wa 
hose pervasive ones de- 


i Loy indram and his motives, particularly t 
ar en in life of which we are hardly aware. It does not treat in- 
which ae such processes in the individual as perception and cognition 
issa ri well be significant, nor does it concern itself with aspects of 
And al structure which doubtless are important. It lacks conceptual rigor. 

nd yet there seems little doubt that it deals with some of the most power- 


ful factors causing war. 
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Governments and Peoples as Foci for 
Peace-Oriented Research 


Robert C. Angell 


Since the end of World War II there has been a widespread feeling that 
social science should somehow come to the rescue. It has been thought that 
we should be able to carry out research that would point the way to the 
achievement of an orderly world. Many of us have tried to develop such 
research designs, and some have had the temerity to approach foundations. 
But relatively little has been accomplished. Why ? 


A candid view of the situation suggests that we have not yet found the 
right formula, The types of research we 


fresh perspective. 


As I see it, there have been two broad 
pending upon one's view of what is bein 
a world order. On the one hand are th 
ments; on the other, those who think in terms of 
research at the level of foreign policy, leadershi 
organizations; the latter, at the le 
and problems of mass adjustment 
the political Scientists, and the so 
tures; the latter tend to be the ant 
the sociologists interested in the pl 


to life conditions. The former tend to be 


For convenience I will subsume the research of the first group under 


three headings: (1) analogous situations, (2) characteristics and institu- 
tional involvements of political leaders, and (3) functioning of intergov- 
ernmental bodies. 


haps the best general 
One (2). Research may al 


_ The purpose of research on analogous situations is to discover regu- 
larities of process that can increase our knowledge, both of the paths to 
success and the pitfalls to avoid. The basic assumption is, of course, that 
the present world situation is sufficiently similar to the other cases investi- 
gated as to make possible the drawing of valid inferences from them. It is 
exactly at this point that there is ground for skepticism. Do not the global 
and the bi-polar attributes of the present problem constitute a conjuncture 
that has not occurred heretofore? Can we therefore draw much guidance 
from the study of other instances? 


What I mean by my second type of research, that on the characteristics 
and institutional involvements of political leaders, is perhaps best indicated 
by Barrington Moore, Jr., in his paper for the International Sociological As- 


sociation in 1953 (8). He suggests that, after research has identified the 


policy-makers, it should go on to discover what their goals are, what their 


knowledge of their own society and of international politics is, and what 
ethical or moral norms they find themselves constrained to observe by their 


social situation. 


The aim of such research is to increase the understanding that the 
leaders in one country have of those in another. Provided they are all 
desirous of peace, it should enable them to orient their policies more ef- 
fectively. Appreciating how their own actions will be interpreted by their 
opposite numbers, they can know in advance the consequences of their 
decisions, It is in this context that some believe the theory of games will be 


useful in political science. 


This type of research has the great merit of being firmly realistic. It 
makes possible prediction, at least at short range and until the present leaders 
are displaced, of probable courses of action under specified circumstances. 
The weakness that is felt by those who are not enthusiastic about it is that 
research of this kind assumes an unchanging set of starting points. It does 
Not treat political leaders as men who are still learning. It does not give us 
any guidance for ways and means of re-educating them. Undoubtedly these 
political figures exert great power, but are we condemned to a sort of endless 
compromising of their positions such as the theory of games suggests, a 


sort of international entropy? 
intergovernmental bodies needs no 


Research on the functioning of jes 
like all human organizations, such 


extensive discussion. It is obvious that, 
bodies can learn from their own experience. But because they are very com- 


plex, they are not likely to grasp the full significance of that experience 
without the aid of social science. Interesting work has already been done in 
tional Social Science Bulletin devoted 


this field. A recent issue of the Interna 3 
to the technique of international conferences outlined some of it (11). 
Meeting of Minds, by Elmore Jackson (4); has the thesis that international 
Mediation efforts could be greatly improved by studying techniques of media- 
tion at lower levels of social organization as well as at the international level 
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s eae ive study of 
itself. There are many other possibilities, such as the comparative study 
international bureaucracies like UNESCO and WHO, and the functioning 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 


The undoubted value of these studies should not blind us to the fact 
that they have their limitations too. Like the study of national political 
leaders, research of this kind does not go very far back in the causal chain. 
The organs and the personalities that operate within them are given; we 
only hope to learn how to get better results from the same instrumentalities. 


Research in Terms of Peoples 


It has, I think, been this lack of sociological depth in analysis oriented 
toward governments that has led to great interest in the approach to peace 
through the study of peoples. There has been the feeling that political 
leaders were so highly institutionalized as to be incapable of the sort of 
reorientation required by the contemporary situation. Some have believed 
that the fundamental factors lie in the broad masses of the population of 


the various countries and that it is at this level that the possibilities of 
change must be studied. 


Again I will treat the general type of researc 
I will call them studies of: (1) cultural likenesses 
tensions, and (3) intercultural bridges, 


h under three headings. 
and differences, (2) social 


A more positive approach is that which lo 
cultures. Clyde Kluckhohn, for inst: 
there are universal values discover 
to serve as a foundation fo i 


oks for the likenesses among 
‘ance, believes that research will show that 
able in the cultures of mankind sufficient 


order can grow, 


Although investigations of cultu 
ed in th 


tolerate differences in costume, diet, technology, manners and aesthetic 
taste quite easily. ? 

I shall mention three sub-classes of studies here. The first is that con- 
cerned with national stereotypes. In this case the object of study is the per- 
on that one people have of another. An issue of the International Social 

cience Bulletin has been largely given to reports of such studies (10). 

The weaknesses of research on stereotypes, so far as contributing to 
peace is concerned, is that one hardly knows what to do after thè evidence 
is accumulated. There is almost always some factual basis for stereotypes, 
however much exaggeration there may be. The distortion arises from many 
causes, most of which are very difficult to cure. Research clarifies the prob- 
lem, but does little toward providing a solution. 

A second sub-class is constituted of studies based upon the hypothesis 
that frustrations internal to a nation may cause aggressive nationalism. The 
bellicosity of Hitler Germany has been attributed to this. It is thought by 
Peles. that the tendency toward chauvinism in countries that have recently 

ecome aware of their “have-not” status can be thus accounted for. The 
community studies project of UNESCO was largely based on this theory. 

A third sub-type of research looks directly at strained relations and 
seeks to find causes. The series of investigations started by Gardner Murphy 
in India (9) and the European studies of the Organization for Comparative 
Social Research, stemming from the Institute of Social Research in Oslo (5), 
fall here. In the former case, a whole complex of causal factors are 
scrutinized ; in the latter case, the research is focused on the effect on inter- 
national attitudes of a sense of threat from another country. 

It seems to me that research focused on strained relations is likely to 
prove more rewarding than that based upon the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis. One is taking a demonstrated case of an effect and going back- 
ward for causes rather than a hypothetical cause and moving forward to 
possible effects. In the latter procedure the control of other variables, while 


essential, is well-nigh impossible. 

My last main category of studies is that on intercultural bridges. Since 
I have been more interested in this than any other type and have written 
on it elsewhere (1), I shall be brief here. It is my feeling that we will learn 
more of importance by studying the effectiveness of various bridges or links 
that may be lessening misunderstanding and hostility than by studying the 
causes of such misunderstanding and hostility, many of which have historical 
roots which we cannot change. I have suggested the importance of research 
on educational programs, the mass media, travel, residence abroad, and in- 
ternational nongovernmental organizations. Some research in this field has 
already been done, especially on the effects of residence of students abroad. 


Much more could easily be done. 
A Combined Strategy 


The general weakness of all studies that deal with peoples rather than 
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governments is that the factors investigated seem so far away from the 
crucial decisions that affect peace as to be only of long range significance. 
And practical people are eager for short range results. They are not interested 
in research that might prevent World War IV but not World War IM. 


It is this fact that has made me wonder whether we should not try to 
devise ways of combining research on the two levels. Perhaps we can get 
both depth and immediacy of application. One possible fruitful combination 
of research plans has suggested itself to me and I am sure that others will 
be forthcoming if social scientists put their minds to the problem. 


I have been much impressed by the arguments of Barrington. Moore, 
Jt., to the effect that policy makers have some latitude of decision even 
within the domestic and international frameworks that inclose them (8). 


or could exist that would influence them? In the ca: 
effective or ineffective are they, and why? 


tion across these bridges. Suppose, for instance, that the influence of an 
American teacher in a school like Eton or Harrow and the influence of an 
English teacher at Andover or Exeter were investigated. This would suggest 
whether or not it would be fruitful to try to reach larger numbers of future 
policy-makers by similar means. Thus, research might serve to discover 
promising locations for new bridges. And they could be planned so as to 
pes tg greatest traffic of mutual understanding and common participation 
possible. ý 


Perhaps the most difficult problem in research of this kind would be 
to determine who are the policy makers in a given county. The more 
authoritarian the government, the easier it is to locate them. In our own 
society it is quite clear that high officials in the federal government would 
not suffice. Men so different as Bernard Baruch, Paul Hoffman, Walter 
Reuther, Walter Lippmann, and Governor Dewey must somehow be caught 
in the net. Not only is leadership a more diffuse phenomenon in demo- 
cratic societies, but the leaders derive from more situses in the social struc- 
ture. Hence for such societies research would be necessary on a greater 
variety of intercultural bridges. The all-important leaders may, in other 
words, be influenced by channels and relationships that in other countries 
would influence only followers. 
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- Societal, Attitudinal and Structural 
Factors in International Relations? 


Herbert C. Kelman 


In classifying research approaches to the problems of war and peace, 
Angell distinguishes between those who do research in terms of governments 
and those who do research in terms of peoples. It is possible to make 
another distinction which overlaps to some degree with that made by Angell. 
This is a distinction between those who approach the problem in terms of 
macroscopic units, such as the nation, and tho: 
individual as their unit of anal 


second type of approach. 


Along with this difference in terms of the units of analysis used in 


the two approaches, there appears also to be a difference in the assumption 
about the nature of the phenomenon of war, 


War as a Deviation and War as an Instrument of Policy 


Those who deal with the individual tend to conceive of war as a de- 


viation: essentially, it occurs because of some failure in the mechanisms of 
maintaining peace. The extreme of this 


positions. 


Farber, Gladstone and Angell do not claim, by any means, that the 


1 Many of the ideas Presented in this arti 
1953 summer workshop 
William Barth, Arthur GI itt and the author (6). The writer is very 
grateful to Robert Agger, Kenneth Bouldin; 
for many helpful suggestions concerning the manuscript. 
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A 


varia i 
us cme ga Sgr ol the whole range of causes of war, and that 
neglect the soci tL p a Po pe Toda s5 waulk he to 
eee N e ial, economic and political conditions which provide the 
Ea tt Sr relations. Out of these conditions very real con- 
Se ea e R nations may arise, which in turn will have important 
described. by a al mae of war. Attitudes and motivations of the kinds 
Ra E Ts s adstone and Angell may affect the extent to which 
de mee uae o ea their conflicts without recourse to war, but these 
ap in patt be eri ul only in relation to the actual social conditions and 
sta las Hn aes by them. That these “societal” factors may out- 
hy tee bare dh po ance of „personal motivations and attitudes is suggested 
E tran al peace-loving nations engage in war as often as “war-like” 
k sited at a paion, my follow a fairly consistent foreign policy over 
its tay be art lespite decisive changes in its leadership; that the same 
toverde E en towards one nation, yet highly conciliatory 
despite: th er; an that nations may establish alliances with each other 
e existence of negative attitudes and misunderstandings (cf. 8). 


E a eE with more macroscopic units tend to conceive of war 
will oaeen Pa policy. According to this view it is possible that war 
Po i the elite of a nation is not particularly subject to war-like 
imong th he attitudes and even if there is considerable understanding 
any e E pae concerned. In fact, an elite may decide on war without 
used by an ag ag age or threat. War in this view is one of many means 
Dicole Fi $ in the pursuit of its ends. An elite may decide “cold- 
to feats “ne war is necessary, OF it may follow policies which are likely 
ee. Comal r, in order that it may achieve certain ends that are important 
OU E is quite explicit about this assumption. He conceptualizes 
pursuit of on of human choice and an outcome of an elite’s normal 
GP aati s ends. War will be selected if the elite considers it the course 
Cottrell most likely to maximize its values. It follows from this view, as 
the als points out, that to prevent war it would be necessary to show to 
patients in a convincing way that war is not the best way to maximize their 
ice = values, that it is actually more costly than other means available 


an instrument of policy seems to rest on the 


The conception of war as 
he elite are essentially “ra- 


f i 
ee assumption that the choices made by t 
onal.” Cottrell indicates that these choices may be determined by myths, 


prejudices and hunches, but he implies that they would be rational if the 
Id choose peace if it could be 


aa had all the necessary facts. They wow J 
7 onstrated convincingly that peace would make more likely the maximiza- 
tion of thcir values. This, however, is precisely one of the major difficulties 
in war prevention. How can it be made clear and convincing to an elite 
that war is not the best means m? There have certainly been 


Gees available to the! 
Pag aara when, to the objective observer, it seemed clear that war was not 
desirable course of action, and yet, the elite resisted this evidence. Their 
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perceptions were distorted, either because of some particular investment a 
the method of war as such, unrelated to the rational, conscious ends tha 
they were pursuing; or because of some strong resistance to the alternative 
means that were available. In such cases it would do little good to demon- 
strate that the elite’s ends could be served best by peaceful means, because 
the real problem would be to persuade the elite to accept the diagnosis. If 
it is true, as Cottrell suspects, that all the necessary conditions for his Model 
Five of a peaceful world exist except the condition that it be clearly manifest 
to all elites that war is inferior to peace in the pursuit of their values, then 
pethaps a major focus of research might be: how can this be made clearly 
manifest? It is here that the kinds of variables discussed by Gladstone, 
Farber and Angell may become of primary importance. Perhaps there 38 
something in the basic values and character patterns of a nation and its 
elite or in their traditional attitudes towards the other nations concerned 


which predisposes them towards perceiving situations as requiring wat 
and towards resisting alternative means, 


In short, we have tried to point out that while personal attitudes and 


motivations may be of great importance in the conduct of international 
relations, “societal” factors set very stringent limits on their Operation; and 
while war and peace may be instruments of Policy, selected by the elite in 
line with their goals, “attitudinal” factors predispose them towards one of 
the other course of action. The study of war and peace inevitably, therefore 


—as recent writers are increasingly Pointing out—requires us to pay atten- 
tion to both societal and attitudinal factors and to the interaction between 
the two. 


Societal Factors 


the manpower resources and hence the productive capacity and the military 
potential of a nation. Other military factors and strategic considerations 
are also likely to enter into the picture. And there are political conditions, 
such as the nature of the regime, the stability of the government, and the 
existence of internal political conflict. Finally, there are factors relating 
to international politics and diplomacy, such as the existence of power blocs 
and alliances, the maintenance of balance of power, and the many other 
factors which are the traditional domain of the students of international 
relations. 


It can be assumed that societal factors determine to a great extent the 
policies followed by the decision-making elite, since they affect the goals 
towards which the decision-makers are striving and the means that are 
available to them. For example, if nation A has a poorly developed tech- 
nology, it is likely that its elite will pursue a policy of peaceful cooperation 
vis-a-vis its more advanced neighbor B, both because the elite may desire 
technical and economic assistance from B and because it lacks the means 
for effective military resistance to B. Attitudinal factors may modify the 
effects of such societal factors, but the latter will surely set limits on the 
policies pursued by the elite. The decisions of the elite will be affected not 
only by the conditions in their own country, but also by the conditions in 
other countries and the resulting goals and means of these other elites. 
For example, if the conditions in nation C are such that the elite of C is 
bent on territorial expansion, and if C has the necessary resources to carry 
this program through, then the elite of A may decide to increase its own 
arms production and to enter into military alliances with other nations. Of 
course, here again, other factors enter into the picture: A’s perception of the 
goals and resources of C may be distorted because of certain attitudes on the 
part of the elite of A, or because of certain flaws in the communication 


process, 


The study of societal factors is important both in the analysis of a 
specific international situation, and in the derivation of general laws about 
international relations. In a specific situation, determination of such iaon 
helps predict the probability of war or peace- Tt may also point to the specific 
conditions that would have to be changed in order to reduce the probability 
of war; and it may help to convince the elite—as Cottrell suggests—that war 
would not be the most effective means for maximizing their values. As far 
as general laws are concerned, it might be useful to establish two kigas of 
relationships. On the one hand, one could attempt to derive laws whic! 
link societal factors to certain broad social outcomes: in this types of ai 
in other words, both the independent and dependent variables rane n er 
to macroscopic units (as they do in modern economic teon: EY aa 
hand, one could attempt to derive laws which link societal a or 
decision-making processes. When we are dealing with m of ai ach a 
it is possible to ignore the attitudes and motivations of the in ac n 
determine the final outcome, and to seek relationships completely on e 
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macroscopic level. When dealing with laws of the second kind, however, 
the importance of the attitudes and motivations of the decision-makers, and 
of all those who influence their decisions, becomes particularly apparent. 


Attitudinal Factors 


When speaking of “attitudinal” factors we refer, in a general way, to 
those variables which describe characteristics of individuals. More specific- 
ally, we want to deal with attitudes, values and motivations which are part 
of the individual's general outlook on the world and which determine his 
teactions to important social events. The individual—whether he be a 
member of the elite or of the public-at-large—brings these attitudes and 
motivations into situations which require decision and action relevant to 
international affairs. We might also speak of these variables as “predisposi- 
tional” factors, in that they tend to predispose the person towards one kind 
of perception, decision and action as over against another. 


Attitudinal factors relevant to international relations may be unique 
to the individual involved, or (and these are probably more important in 
international relations) they may be typical for the culture as a whole. 
The source of these attitudes may be in the past history of the individual 
(as Farber suggests), in the immediate social conditions of his society, or 
in previous interactions between his and other nations (as suggested by 
Angell). When their source is the life history of the individual, then we 
may speak of these attitudes as products of individual personality or national 
character—particularly if they are rooted in the process of socialization: 
we can then proceed, as Farber docs, to relate attitudes to personality factors. 
When their source is interaction with the other nation, then they may take 
on the character of stereotypes and social distance scales (8). Regardless of 
the source, these factors constitute readinesses or tendencies to prefer certain 
kinds of goals over others, to choose or accept certain courses of action as 
over against others, to perceive and interpret the actions of other groups 
and nations in certain ways rather than in others, 


Examples of attitudinal factors 


, that might affect international relations 
are attitudes toward other nations 


a c (often based on traditions of long stand- 
ing) ; attitudes towards internationalism in general (as discussed by Wright, 


for example), international organization, specific international bodies; atti- 
tudes towards one’s own nation, its destiny, its honor, its sovereignty; general 
attitudes relating to the perception of threat (as discussed by Gladstone) ; 
values or ideologies regarding war and violence, regarding alternative ways 
of resolving conflicts; expectations about war and assumptions about its 
inevitability; images of war and military life (such as the glamorization of 
war as an exciting experience, or as a test of heroism). As far as the general 
public is concerned, the kinds of attitudes that are particularly important 
are those which determine the extent to which people will accept the policies 
of the elite and the enthusiasm with which they will help to carry them out. 
Included here, for example, would be attitudes towards the government 1n 
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general and values regarding political action and individual responsibility. 
The acceptance and morale of the public is always a factor in foreign policy, 
although there are differences in the amount and kind of influence which 
public opinion exerts, depending on the political structure (5). 


It would be possible to ignore attitudinal factors and to deal completely 
on the level of socictal factors if we could make two assumptions: (1) that 
the goals of decision-makers (and opinion-makers) are, within broad limits, 
geared to some sort of “objective needs” of the society, and (2) that the 
actions of the decision-makers are, by and large, rational, in the sense that 
they are chosen so as to maximize their conscious goals. In the field of 
international relations, however, it seems hardly possible to make these 
assumptions. First of all, the decisions are made and influenced by a large 
number of individuals and groups, each of whom brings into the picture 
a wide variety and a complex constellation of goals, many of which are only 
indirectly related to the international situation as such. The relation of 
this complex array of goals to the needs of the society is certainly not a 
simple one. Secondly, even some of the goals and values relating to war and 
peace which are generally shared in the society are not produced by the needs 
of the society in any objective sense, but rather by the dominant ideology 
and ethos. Thirdly, there appear to be preferences, in every society, for 
certain kinds of policies and actions, even if these do not lead to a maximiza- 
tion of conscious goals; and aversions to certain alternative policies which 
might actually be more profitable. These preferences become especially 
important since the ambiguities faced by decision-makers in the area of 
international relations make “rational” choices extremely difficult: the goals 
towards which they are striving are often not clear-cut, particularly when 
they aim for goals which are incompatible with each other and when some 
important goals are not verbalized; and frequently they have little objective 
basis for evaluating the consequences of various conrses of action, paf- 
ticularly when these evaluations depend on guesses about the goals, plans 
and reactions of other nations. For all these reasons, then, it seems to be 
Necessary to supplement the study of societal factors with a study of attitudi- 
nal factors, and particularly to deal with the interaction between the two. 


hen The study of attitudinal factors, just like the study of societal factors, 
is important both in the analysis of a specific international situation and in 
the derivation of general laws. It is necessary to establish the exact nature 
of the attitudes that underlie foreign policy, as well as public opinion on 
international affairs. Without this information, programs designed for 
attitude change may be ineffective since they may not be aimed at the 
relevant issues, 


Structural Factors 


The attempt to deal with the interaction between societal and attitudinal 
actors raises the question of whose attitudes have to be studied. One could 
arbitrarily limit oneself to the official decision-makers. In doing so, however, 
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a great deal of information would be lost, since they are not the only ones 
who have a hand in formulating policy. Their decisions are influenced by 
various individuals and groups, official and unofficial, within their own 
nation as well as outside it. Within a given country, the list of influential 
groups would include, for example, governmental agencies, legislative 
bodies, military agencies, economic groupings, various Pressure groups, and 
the communications industry. Outside of the nation it would include the 
elites of other nations with whom this particular nation is in alliance or 
who are co-members in certain regional groupings, international organiza- 
tions (such as the U. N.) and less official international bodies (such as 
churches and labor organizations). To varying degrees, the actions of de- 
cision-makers are also determined by public opinion and public sentiment. 
If we want to take into account the effects of these different influences, we 
have to deal with the problem of how the attitudes and actions of the dif- 
ferent groups and individuals are aggregated so as to produce national policy 
and action. In other words, we have to identify the individuals and groups 
who are able to exert influence, and to determine the degree to which they 


are influential, the issues over which they have some control, and the way 
in which they exert their influence, 


The need for dealing with this problem of aggregation brings into 
focus a third set of factors that have to be studied: structural factors, 
including the power structure and the communication structure of the nations 


in question. Study of the power structure would reveal which groups have 


control over foreign policy decisions (or, more probably, over particular 
areas of foreign policy) and under what conditions and in what ways they 
can make their influence felt, Study of the communication structure would 
reveal which groups have access to the information enabling them to play 
a role in foreign policy and to communication channels enabling them to 
exert influence. The distinction between power structure and communication 
structure is, of course, only a formal one, since in actuality power depends 
on a central position in the communication structure, and vice versa. 


Structural factors represent a level of 
either societal or attitudinal factors, 
typically describe characteristics of n 


characteristics of individuals. In the study of structural factors, however, 
the units of analysis are formal or informal structures, or machineries for 
aggregating the values of a variety of individuals and groups (cf. 1). Struc- 
tural factors refer to the characteristics of such structures or machineries. 
These factors are of great importance since they determine the way in which 
societal and attitudinal factors are channelled into decisions and actions. 
The nature of this channelling Process in itself may have decisive effects 
on the probability of war and peace. It is quite conceivable that two situa- 


tions in which societal and attitudinal factors are alike will have different 


effects depending on the power and communication structures through which 
decisions are made. 


analysis different from that of 
As we have seen, societal factors 
ations; attitudinal factors refer to 
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Since decisions are affected by groups and individuals within and 
outside the nation, it is important to study both the national and inter- 
national structures. The national structure will affect, among other things, 
the amount and kind of influence exerted by public opinion. On the one 
hand, it will determine the extent to which the public is able to make its 
“will” felt, ie. how much information is available to the citizens, how 
much power they have to influence policy, and how much opportunity is 
given them to communicate their wishes to the decision-makers. Oue might 
assume, for example, that there would be considerable differences in this 
respect between democracies and dictatorships, although these differences 
are by no, means simple, since in the area of foreign relations dictatorships 
also consider the public will in order to be sure of morale and support, and 
democracies also ignore and manipulate the public will in determining 
policy, On the other hand, structural factors will largely determine the actual 
content of public opinion, by affecting the kinds of information that will 
be communicated to the public. A totalitarian regime, for example, is in 
a better position to manipulate public opinion since it has almost sole con- 
trol over the mass media of communication. 


In studying the international structure, we would have to consider 
ie alliances and groupings to which a nation belongs. Elites of allied 
nations will be in a position to exert influence on this nation's policies, de- 
pending on the degree to which it needs their support and the extent to 
which channels of communication are available. If two nations involved in 
a potential conflict are themselves allies or co-members of a group of nations, 
certain additional channels for mutual influence and resolution of the con- 
flict would be available; and also, both would be more receptive to 1n- 
fluence from other allies, An international organization would be in a 
position to exert influence on a given nation depending on its power, the 
place of the nation within the structure of the international organization, 
the availability of institutionalized ways of dealing with conflicts between 
nations, and the extent to which it provides open channels of communication 
among its member-nations. International communication structures, formal 
and informal, will be of decisive importance, since they will determine to 
A large extent the way in which one nation will interpret the intentions an 
estimate the capacities of other nations. 

__ In the analysis of a specific international situation, One would want to 
identify the different positions in the power and communication structures 
and determine the amount and manner of influence exerted by each. While 
this appears to be a huge task, it may actually turn out that the number of 
People that have decisive influence On international relations is fairly small 
(cf. 4). This kind of analysis would point to the groups that are influential 
and upon whom attempts at changing attitudes should be concentrated ; and 
to possible changes in the structure (e.8- increasing the power OF informa- 
tion of certain groups) which might produce changes in foreign policy. On 
the level of general laws, we would want to establish relationships between 
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particular kinds of structures and the probability of war and peace. pe 
derivation of such laws would be greatly facilitated if we had concepts a 
provide summary descriptions of complex structures (such as Senet 
vs. totalitarian). The development of such concepts is a difficult task, an 
it is here that a great deal of creative imagination is needed. 


The Process of Interaction Between Nations 


very likely that the effects of our three 
types of factors will change in relation to this flow of events. For example, 
if nations A and B mutually distrust each other but are both disarmed, the 
chances of war are probably low; as these two nations become engaged, 
however, in the mutual stimulation of an armaments race (7), the effect 
of attitudes of distrust on the probability of war is likely to become more 


it may happen that there are forces so strong that 
Or peace almost tevardless of particular events in 
the relations between two nations: for example, a nation may initiate war 
i i ‘Cep out of war no matter how extreme the provoca- 
tion. In general, however, Societal, attitudinal and structural factors will 
Operate with reference to specific events in the process of interaction, and 
a useful framework must, therefore, include consideration of these events. 


In line with this requireme 
the framework deals as follow 
interaction, occurs 


nt, we would state the problem with which 
s: when a particular event, or situation of 


of A which is communicated to B and 
interests, Selecting i 


its outcome is, of 


ially in present-day international 
ations of interaction occurring 
€ effects of one of them without 


A situation of interaction, or a series of such situations is, however, 
not the proper starting-point for our analysis. Each situation of interaction 
occurs in the context of the general level of interaction that exists between 
two nations. Level of interaction refers to the nature of the relationship 
as it extends over a period of time. Examples of such levels are all-out war, 
limited war, armed peace, stable compromise, peaceful cooperation, and 
federation. The level of interaction is, of course, never completely stable. 
There will always be fluctuations in it due to forces pushing it one way or 
the other. We can say, however, that a given level of interaction exists be- 
tween two nations, as long as, despite minor fluctuations, the relationship 
will tend towards an equilibrium over a period of time. It is this level of 
interaction, then, that should be used as the starting-point for analysis, and 
the effects of a specific situation of interaction must be evaluated in relation 
to this general level. We might restate the problem with which the frame- 
work deals as follows: when a particular situation of interaction occurs, what 
is the probability that the sequence of events initiated by it will produce a 
change in a given level of interaction, or that—despite minor fluctuations— 
the level will remain stable and return to its equilibrium; and how is this 
probability affected by societal, attitudinal and structural factors 2? 


If we want to design research that will help us answer this question, 
it would be useful to have some way of spelling out the sequence of events 
that leads from a particular situation of interaction (or set of such situa- 
tions) to a final outcome (i.e., change of or return to the initial level. of 
interaction). This kind of detailed analysis of the sequence will give us a 
picture of exactly how a given outcome is produced. When we know this 
process we are in a much better position to evaluate the effects of different 
societal, attitudinal and structural factors on this outcome. The usefulness 
of a detailed analysis is particularly clear when we are interested in pro- 
ducing change: we may be unable to change a situation of interaction which 
initiates a sequence, but we might be able to change the final outcome by 
affecting one or another step in the sequence. 


Steps in the Sequence of Events 


, We shall illustrate the kind of analysis we have in mind by suggesting 
a distinction among five steps in the sequence of events that is initiated by 
a given situation of interaction. These steps refer to the sequence of events 


— 

., 2It is likely that the factors that determine changes in the 
will turn out to be the most significant variables in his area. In general there seem 
to be forces, as Wright has pointed out in his discussion of regulatory research, 
towards the maintenance of a stable equilibrium in international relations. If this 
equilibrium breaks down and a new level of interaction is achieved, such as the out- 

reak of war, then it must mean that some kind of turning-point has been reached 
which caused a reversal in the direction of the forces that usually maintain the 
equilibrium. The same would be true if the relationship between two nations has 
been one of intermittent war and armed peace for a period of time, and then it turns 
into one of friendly cooperation. An understanding of the characteristics of such 
turning-points and the factors that affect them would be a great advance in our 
knowledge. 


level of interaction 
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within a single nation only. Actually, of course, a situation of interaction will 
initiate a sequence in every nation that is involved in the interaction. More- 
Over, events occurring in one nation will produce reactions in other nations, 
which in turn will initiate new sequences of events. The final outcome of a 
situation of interaction depends, therefore, on a number of sequences 0C- 
curring simultaneously or successively in different nations. We shall restrict 
ourselves, however, to an analysis of a single sequence in one nation, keep- 
ing in mind that it represents only a small part of the flow of events. The 


steps are merely illustrative, and may not at all represent the best way of 
slicing the process. 


(1) Communication about the situation to the elite and other segments 
of the population: What is the content of the information that is com- 
municated? How much distortion has entered into it and what is the 
direction of the distortion? 

(2) Definition of 
perception of threat or 
flict or harmony? As a 


peripheral interest? What courses of a 


see the choices as 
iolent force or do they consider other alternatives? 


(5) Achievemen 
equilibrium: Does the situ 


develops, what is its nature? 


ght study whether certain kinds of climate 
kinds of Specific a 


int ion is likely i i i 
a is likely to be communicated in a particular way; this communica- 
- hs turn, is likely to produce a particular definition of the situation, and 


fee se ee which is implied here, however, is by no means 
factors wile Sg is precisely where societal, attitudinal and structural 
dowardsa fai e picture. The way in which a given sequence develops 
types. A a depends on a large number of factors of thest three 
seal is eo en factor may affect any or all of the steps in the sequence, 
ihe probabilis A alter the probability of a given outcome: it may enhance 
help Peis ility that the sequence will take its “natural course” or it may 
teen an everse the course of events. For example, let us say nation A has 
aitua ee which appears threatening to nation B, but A and B are 
5 e i; ies and very dependent on each other because of the existence of 
i ener enemy. This fact is likely to affect the way in which the event 
hardie _— such that the threat will be minimized; even if it happens 
omani o A R T with its full impact, it is likely that the situa- 
iroeess ie a efined so as to reduce that impact. In every stage of the 
ape be s : ely that forces will be created in the direction of maintaining 
revered T evel of interaction, and that the natural sequence will be 
i = n the other hand, let us say again that nation A has taken an 
Sea, oF hich appears threatening to nation B, but this time the elite of B 
tö eee which is in danger of losing its power and therefore eager 
Bahar € i climate of external threat. In this case, forces will be created to 
Sean the impact of the communication of the threatening event, the 
a cli on of the situation as one of imminent danger, and the creation of 
imate of anxiety and hysteria. 


ents that lead to a final 


Spelling out the steps in the sequence of ev 
ous societal, attitudinal 


is is likely to suggest hypotheses about vari 
dee in uctural factors that may affect the probability of war or peace. There 
the ot such factors which affect final outcomes by virtue of the fact that 
hey oe particularly one or another of the steps in the sequence, €g. 
vel 2 s of choices that are perceived or the kind of climate that is de- 
she . Some of these factors are only indirectly related to the international 
come On: a3 such. It is quite possible that factors of this sort would not 
the d into consideration if we deal only with final outcomes, and not with 
etailed processes whereby these outcomes are produced. 


might hypothesize that a climate 


Let us look at some examples. We 
ion of such factors as economic 


o 
arin to war would develop as a funct 
ion, general feelings of insecurity and instability of values, and a 


C 

mee in the communication structure on the part of veterans’ or- 

of at and “patriotic” groups. Some relatively harmless situation 

tSlevance. “vo may occur, to which these factors may have no particular 

ion, they et, by enhancing the development of a climate of war-prepara- 
y may have profound effects on the final outcome. To take another 


fay, 
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example, we might hypothesize that nation A will commit isolated acts af 
a hostile nature against nation B, even though the elite wants to stay ou 
of war, if nation B has a low military potential and hence little apd 
to retaliate; if the people of A believe in the effectiveness of violence an 
the threat of violence; and if certain pressure groups have the power to 
influence specific actions even though these go counter to the government $ 
over-all policy. It seems to us that, in general, it would be fruitful to 


formulate hypotheses relating societal, attitudinal and structural factors to 
individual steps in the sequence. 


Spelling out the steps in the sequence has another advantage in a 
it greatly increases the range of researchable problems. It is usually difficw’ 
to do research in which certain factors are related to final outcomes, but it 
is much simpler to relate these factors to some of the steps in the sequence 
that leads to the final outcome. For example, if we wanted to establis 
the relationship between attitudes of internationalism and the frequency 
of war, we would be restricted to historical research in which our indices O! 
attitudes would not be very trustworthy. If, however, we wanted to relate attt- 
tudes of internationalism to the way in which situations of interaction are de- 
fined, then we could set up a wide variety of empirical researches and might 
even be able to design appropriate experimental models (3). Of course, we 
could also have to establish the kind of relationship that exists between the 


definition of a situation and the final outcome of a sequence of events that 
this situation initiates. . 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have presented a framework for research on war and peace designed 
to answer the following question: Given a particular level of interaction 
between two nations, what is the probability that the sequence of events 
initiated by a given situation of interaction will produce war or peaces DF 
some other final outcome? The framework suggests a breakdown of the 
Sequence of events into five steps: communication of the event, definitio? 
of the situation, development of a climate, commission of specific action 
and achievement of a new level of interaction (or return to the initia 
equilibrium). It suggests, further, a distinction among three types of factor 
which are likely to affect each step in the sequence and hence the final 
outcome of the interaction: societal, attitudinal and structural factot: 
These three types of factors differ in terms of the units of analysis 4° 
levels of theorizing to which they refer: societal factors describe ‘characte™ 
istics of nations, attitudinal factors characteristics of individuals, and StS 
tural factors characteristics of structures or aggregating machineries. Societa 
factors set limits on international relations; attitudinal factors determi”? 
predispositions towards certain decisions and actions and thus modify Ha 
effects of societal factors; and structural factors determine who influence” 
decisions and how this influence is exerted and thus prescribe the way ja 
which societal and attitudinal factors are channelled into action. It " 
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assumed that factors of each of these three types are important in determin- 
ing the final outcome of interactions between nations, and that their effects— 
and particularly the effects of interaction between them—should be explored. 


The framework is applicable not only to existing societal, attitudinal 
and structurai conditions, and the effects that they might have on one or 
more of the steps in the sequence of events, but also to potential conditions. 
In other words, we could ask the question: What sets of conditions avould 
have to exist (or be created) in order that the sequence of events would have 
a particular desired outcome? This is, of course, the question with which 
most of us are really concerned, since we are afraid that the existing con- 

\ ditions in the world will lead to war, and want to discover conditions 
which would increase the chances for peace. Research oriented to this ques- 
tion would explore alternatives to the techniques used by the great powers 
today for the resolution of international conflicts; and ways of changing 
Societal conditions, attitudes and social structure so that they would favor 
the chances for peace. 


The framework can be visualized, essentially, as a matrix consisting of 
fifteen cells, Each of these cells poses special questions of its own, which 
heed to be subjected to research. Similarly, relations among the cells have 
to be investigated. The framework is not intended to be a theory as such: 

$ j it does not propose a set of concepts, definitions and propositions and doss 
not postulate relationships between specific variables or derive hypotheses 

f for research. It is intended to be preliminary to the steps of theorizing and 
hypothesis-testing. It is at best the scaffolding within which theories may 

e built. Essentially, it is designed to call attention to the types of variables 

that may be important and to help us determine relevant questions for 
research, In short, it is simply a more systematic way of asking questions 
Which can then be subjected to empirical tests. As research is done on a 

8lven question, it is hoped that creative theories will be developed to deal 

With it. The kinds of research that are needed and the kinds of theoretical 

F> Models that will prove useful will differ for the different questions. Eventu- 
Yy ally it may be possible to build a coordinated theory with a unified set of 
Concepts to handle the entire framework, but for the present it will prob- 

ably be most fruitful to use separate concepts and miniature theories for 

the different questions, which are most suited to their particular requirements. 


Tt is not very likely that anyone will use the framework as the a 
research program. Theories and research do not usually develop out o 
Such a formal mapping of the problems of a field, but rather out of sub- 
Stantive interest in a small part of the field. And, indeed, this is probably 
the most productive method of operating. What is the potential value, then, 
ofa framework such as this? 


This can be answered only in the light of the present status of research 
z War and peace. Among many social scientists there is a pronounced feel- 
"8 of pessimism about this area. They feel that the problems are so complex 
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fora 


and so much in need of a sophisticated interdisciplinary attack, that a 
science today is not capable of handling them. They are not at all poate 
by the one-sided theories of war and peace that claim to offer we ie 
explanations, when in actual fact they neglect some of the most o ma 
variables, nor are they encouraged by isolated researches which appear to b 
related to war and peace, but whose relevance is not at all established. 5 
this atmosphere it is particularly important for those who are concerne 

with fesearch in this area to get their bearings: to gain a clearer conception 
of the limits of the field, and of the relation of different research approaches 
to one another. If we can find this kind of orientation, we may be less likely 
to despair and consider the problem unmanageable, and more likely i 
proceed with research on the assumption that our limited and partial ap 
proaches will eventually add up to something and fit into a larger pieun 
It seems to us that the potential contribution of a mapping of the field, eel 
as is attempted in the framework we have described and in this issue nal 
whole, is precisely that it can help provide orientation and perspective. 
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Preface 
; : s 
Athi a = Journal of Social Issues acquires a new cover, a 
has been hs vied e an committee, anda mew general editor: There 
continue to diene however, in the Journals editorial policy. We shall 
to the i social problems in terms which we hope are intelligible 
shall eaer a as well as the professional social scientist; and we 
temporary oe "E to bear on these problems the contributions of con- 
empirical ience, both in the form of theoretical analysis and of 
research. 


T 
sition tet bg of the Journal was developed by the issue 
rewster Smith T arber, in collaboration with the general editor; M. 
ournal, is the . oe of the issue, like so many dealt with in this 
are resented ar... of several social science disciplines ; most of these 
y Dr. Farber he the distinguished group of contmibutors assembled 
tional ghiäracte ae basic assumption of the issue is that the study of na- 
since ai E 3 at present in a state of ferment. In the four years 
ture and Person 7 the Journal last appeared in this area (“American Cul- 
of investigatio Seo Vol. 7, No. 4, 1951) new concepts and new methods 
Dr. Farb tal a ave emerged. ‘One of the most striking developments, as 
in Which a es in his concluding article, is the current emphasis on ways 
ermeatin character is modified. ‘Te reader will find this emphasis 
c P n approach of each social science discipline to national 
ave hee + = he will discover that in each discipline empirical methods 
mployed to study the process of change. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor ` 
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Effects of Anthropological Field Work Models 
on Interdisciplinary Communication in 
the Study of National Character 


Margaret Mead 


Recent work in the national character field beginning with 1940 
has drawn extensively on anthropological field work for its models, and 
interdisciplinary discussions of national character studies have repeatedly 
demonstrated confusions—among practitioners of other sciences—as to 
what the anthropologist actually does in the field. When the anthropolo- 
gist, working in contemporary culture, speaks from field work experience 
that he assumes is understood, and the psychologist has a quite different 
Set of assumptions about it, the result is confusion. Although most of these 
portë have been treated before in various publications, it seems impor- 

nt to assemble them here (18, 19, 20, 21). . 
t A n excellent illustration is provided by a comment by the editor of 
is issue: “, , , their material, though often brilliant, sophisticated, and 
E Socana, is produced by an impressionistic, essentially haphazard meth- 
ou ogy which leaves distrustful an investigator trained in the more rigor- 
S traditions of experimental psychology” (7). : 
PE two words which call for comment are haphazard ma impa, 
Farbe ic. An anthropological statement of the research behavior that 
cul SE finds haphazard would be: “In formulating first hypotheses, any 
utural behavior—properly identified in time, place, and position in the 


rocia] structure, etc.—will do, and the field worker may do well to follow 


le exigencies of the situation and his own special bent in the selection of 
te example: When 


the Materials with which he works.” To take a concrete ex 
° ficlq anthropologist is faced with the problem of learning a new lan- 
ais his first task is to locate an interpreter. If he were conducting an 
ia eriment he would decide that the ideal interpreter for an unknown 
ioe 28e—which though unknown may, on the basis of existing informa 
eo be expected to fall within certain known types of language—woul 
mi an individual of a certain specified type of life experience, tempera- 
ent, age, sex, IQ, etc., who could mediate the language in certain speci- 
able T: Actually, the anthropologist will be lucky if there are two avail- 
Sp _nterpreters in the tribe, and the chance that anyone will meet any 
<cifications except those of being able and willing to interpret will be 


S . 
ial. But the anthropologist does not then conclude that his approach 


> the language must be haphazard. He makes it his business to acquaint 


s telf as fully as possible with all the relevant characteristics of the — 
ailable interpreter that would, under ideal experimental conditions, 


3 


; a‘ initial 
have been specified. So he controls—by knowledge a pay e 
specification—the role which age, sex, temperament, Q, 
ience play in the interpretive process. . of 
ens with an interpreter, the next step is to B z bii 
linguistic material on which to work. Here again, althoug EAO 
set up steps could be worked out—starting with folk lore, o: ben. ‘he 
texts, or oratory, or prescriptions for technical activities—in p im his life 
task of getting any kind of text from a native, who has neve e ae 
seen pencil and paper and has never thought about his angna se ad 
much larger that the ethnologist settles for what he can ert > edifica- 
here is the point of confusion, he does not do this without fu m Pristan 
tion, then or later, of just what that first text was, and what i ‘With this 
was to all the distinguishable forms of discourse in the language. Kouit the 
full recognition, he then proceeds to develop his first hypotheses ae 
grammar of the language. The sequence in which he collects an be wel 
his texts may be profoundly important to the speed with which vc, HE 
to develop a working, or a more complete analysis of the aera PAN 
may find in his tenth week that there is one class of myths that h ahs his 
nificent repartee, If he had only known the name of this kind of i ane of 
conversational facility in shifting pronouns according to a 17 point Kiei 
ific scale, or by sex and age of speaker, might have gone much la oint 
But, unless his work is interrupted, in the end he will have his 17 p ; 


ift 
scale of nuances, and will know when small boys reared by women sh 
from a female to a male 


careful to check what 
structure of camps, ho 
clinic rooms, etc, Un 
have been spent in hi 
who was a truck fa 
The sequence of events, of o 


culture, uses them in a controlled, systematic w 
He would not be willing to say: “I watched a group of people in 50 
y like a camp,” and leave it at that. e to 
S of optimum approach and optimum exposul 


*For a detailed account of such steps in field work, see M. Mead (15). 
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new cultural situations might be worked out and put into effect for. re- 
search workers in large modern cultures. But they are completely impos- 
sible in primitive cultures, where the culture one eventually studies may 
be chosen because the carriers dumped all the gear there and refused to 
80 either forward or back; or where the most careful choice, made three 
months in advance, may not prevent the arrival of the field worker a week 
after an earthquake, or two weeks after a discovery of gold. Thus anthro- 
Pological field method contains “built-in” devices for dealing systemati- 
cally with any sequence that presents itself. Dr. Farber, in speaking of his 
own study reported in the article quoted, says: “The occupation chosen 
(for the comparison) may have different status and position in the social 
Structure.” This he treats as a “reservation,” and such treatment is very 
Usual in social psychology, But an anthropologist would begin by so thor- 
oughly specifying the status and position of the groups who were to be his 
informants or by setting up his questions that such a difference would be 
taken full account of, p 
Next we come to impressionistic, a frequent stumbling block. This 
may be an argument either about types of data that should be collected, 
or about the necessity of using essentially introspective skills in making 
estimates of the behavior of other peoples. If the anthropologist, thor- 
oughly familiar with the individual, the village, and the culture, says: 
hildren, particularly boys around six, tended to imitate the stance of 
their fathers, which in turn reflected the place of the father in the socio- 
economic structure,” this will be described as “impressionistic.” If, how- 
over, the same statement—assembled in the same way—is submitted to 
Hee judges, who rate the amount of child-parent identification in the 
Culture, it is then regarded as being “objective” (25). The interpolation 
of a numerical process is supposed somehow to remove the subjective and 
impressionistic quality of the material. Judgment on a distillation of the 
Observation is somehow supposed to improve it. But, in anthropological 
igs the original statement is just as good as the observations on which 
JS based, If it is a chance comment of a missionary, a government ad- 
nistrator, or a perceptive anthropologist who did not study children in 
‘etail, it will be regarded as suggestive, as possibly useful in cross check- 
mt Some internal consistency, but it will not be treated enti Fe 
R “lousness as a statement based on detailed observation of individua 
7 ildren by a field worker who knew something about children and at- 
“ndeg to them. Where the psychologist uses as his criteria for accepting 
a piece of work the “size of the sample,” “the use of control groups” (the 
Ta “contrast group” might better meet those requirements a 
anit of which Dr. Farber speaks), and the coefficients eR the 
thon Topologist uses the type of field work done, the i an i e 
Sig al the study of a given group, and the extent to which in z ee 
te -cles may be identified in different segments of the material. 
© all methods that are specific to the field situation within which he 


Wo: : ; 
"ks, and may usefully be discussed in more detail. 
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Let us first take the question of sampling. In the usual social psycho- 
logical experiment, groups are matched on a few variables: age, sex, IQ, 
education, occupation, nationality, social class, etc. Response situations 
are then artificially contrived in such a way that obtaining a limited num- 
ber of responses from a large enough number of subjects will produce 
some information on similarities, differences, associated types of behavior, 
etc. In these experiments each respondent may be as impressionistic aS 
he wishes. In the experiment which Dr. Farber reports (7) insurance 
clerks rate the “qualities’—defined by a list of words: “perseverance, 
“breadth of outlook,” “poise,” “meet issue squarely,” etc.—for those 
they “admire” most. The social psychologist then proceeds to analyze 
these materials, and if he finds consistencies in the responses that are sig- 
nificant when submitted to statistical tests, he feels that he has been be- 
having rigorously, 

This whole procedure contrasts with anthropological samples in 4 
number of ways. Typically the anthropologist selects a community O", m 
case of a broken culture, a group of informants whose structural relation- 
ship to a vanished community can be minutely specified in such a way 5 
to form a structural microcosm of the vanished larger society with which 
he is concerned. Within this present or reconstructed social microcos™, 
the constituent individuals form the “units” of the society, seen as a 
‘group structure”; the “respondents” in any form of interrogation; the 

subjects” who are observed or tested; the “local experts” who play 3 

major role in articulately defining those aspects of the society or the Cu” 
ture with which the anthropologist works, (and so provide the sort © 
expertise which a social psychologist might need to decide on the class 
position of insurance agents) ; the “human factor” which must be con- 
trolled in such matters as linguistic interpretation or test administration 
(roughly equivalent to the effect of the investigator on the experimenta 
animal in experiments like those of Liddell (14) ). 

These constituent individuals are each placed in relation to each 
other im a series of specified structures (4)—the kinship system, the ce? 
monial system, the temporal contiguity sequence (who went on a war 
party with whom, which men as children were sent as hostages tO is 
Teghboring tribe or cowered together under a house and saw their tW° 
cee ki in initiated together, which individuals jo 
gen dy) ay a Sati aa ela es 
ii les oninia ally evaluated for their relative P (In 
ealta Ys erms of influence, status, dependability, etc. 

uating the dead who form a significant part of the contemporary 
pry various criteria may be used such as “present social role of the 
wae by sy ee character of the bones which have been preserve® 

When any individual or group of individuals is observed, tested, and 
questioned, the performance of each becomes information on all the 


other members of the entire group. Data on Kilipak are not simply data 
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TET Mace Talikais’ adopted son, Pomat’s cross cousin, Isoli’s 
hee eat: a Soe Matuwai’s adopted mother’s adopted son, etc. Be- 
(oc eae te a has been placed in relation to each other individual 
erase Suen be -defined sets of relationships, the accumulation and 
consistency i A observations takes a very different form. Any in- 
angles—“But he mea he Meee a tre: z ane monha of 
brother’s ado ted ra 2 i = apeli who is his father’s 
Tshavi told E maa not his mother’s brother,” or But he saidethat 
but Tshavi a fon wed the middle of the dancing snake ceremony, 
or “He said that ce Page orena “i n a canoe to Timbrinke,” 
lan abant Pomais e canoe left the village, Manuwai made a joke to 

that canoe” at's sister, but this is impossible because Pomat was in 
which joki (and this would involve an avoidance relationship within 

B Joking was impossible). 

re dibility pon the standpoint of meaning and from the standpoint of 
a complex str 4 Set a phrase, every gesture, can be referred to such 
assumes ver ae Under these circumstances the problem of sampling 
son Gorath ifferent proportions. Any photograph containing one per- 
of terriers a incorrectly, dressed for an occasion is a sample in scores 
sistence on at can be arrayed—stance, status, kinship position, in- 
or GC, or rag eae in event A, in spite of commitment to event B, 
because the io The value of each datum is proportionately enhanced 
extually cohen individual appears in each sequence and can be con- 
as been Se back to the single photograph from which each item 
weighted þ aged for cross comparison. Each such item is not only 
Context inei e number of other comparable items, and the recorded 
value of a Eel by the number of such recorded contexts, but the 
text (2,23) is a function of the number of other items within the con- 
of iaa a study, the anthropologist is working structurally, in terms 
age grade ure and the structures that the culture identifies—such as clan, 
identifies Jesda society—or In a series of structures that he as analyst 
eirs to a eee group, decision-making group, gang, potential 

Second set paises position, etc. It is also practically possible to take a 
terial, “Che samples that explicitly disallow such structuring of the ma- 
Ortuitous unks _ of observation of fortuitously contiguous events (the 
emporal ness being defined in relation to any known structure, spatial, 
> genealogical, etc.) are collected and are then cross checked 


w 
ite pe pete was initially related to structure. For example, the 
ts gate o individuals in the background of a photograph or film who 
hi cted by the situation or the photographer for special study may 
ean pared with the behavior of individuals specially selected, etc. To 
anatomical analogy, the culture may be dissected—as one would 


Sh—w} : . . 
with reference to its skeleton, or all bones or “tissues” of a given 


t 


‘ype 
thirg a be selected out for analysis, or an arbitrary portion such as a 
tissue aa body may simply be chopped off and later analyzed—bones, 
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Additionally, the anthropologist takes into account the horen m 
tor”’—the transmitting, interpretative, executing role of „each 0 ivi a 
himself included—involved in any observation, interview, Spa b y 
etc. The type of correction for such factors that can also be PE 
statistical manipulations of large numbers of cases, he makes by in! ma 
attention to the minutiae of data collecting. This research habit a i 
trated in group research when a number of anthropologists acu ik cl 
shared data refer to the material as “the interview with X’s infor 
A,” not simply to “X’s report,” or “informant A’s replies” (24). ee 

Furthermore, when the anthropologist in the field is assembling ori 
terials specifically related to culture and personality problems, he ae 
with a systematic reference to such biological constants as the stru sw 
and function of the human skeleton, the developmental sequences in By 
man beings, the biologically specified relations between the sexes, a 
attending to these regularities he is free to make a disciplined choice 
emphases. 

p In their recent intensive discussion of methodology, Inkeles P 
Levinson (11) complain that the anthropologist will give a mass of da 
on “anal training” or “learning sphincter control” in one culture, E5 Je 
neglecting to discuss this category in another culture, will instead oe 
a mass of material on “oral behavior,” Raymond Bauer (3), ma sy A 
posium on national character at the 1954 American Psychological = 
ciation meetings, attempted to meet this objection in practical teran 7 
discussing his experience that different, unsystematic, ad hoc, possibly i 
“deep” categories might have to be used on each culture in order to Lae 
politically relevant materials. In this controversy both contentions neg aa 
what would be the essential point to the culture and personality anne 
pologist. If the categories “oral” and “anal” were arbitrarily npea 
either for demonstrated cross-cultural usefulness or because of their bea 
ing on some theory, as are such categories as dominance and submission, 

a — 
or initiation-response (which are actually culturally relative as species” 
specific and possibly constitution-specific categorizations of pinot S 
then it would be—as Inkeles and Levinson suggest—methodological no 4 
sense to describe the Japanese on one set of variables and the English 0! 


s is 
another, however useful for some immediate operational purpose th 
might be. 


r ed 
But when the categories used relate to the human body—assumet 
to have th 


: ; ; it is 
; e same capacity to learn either culture at birth—then it 
possible to 


n ; i in- 
o © to Specify different areas—zonal, modal, chronological—of 
tensive interaction between 


parent and child, without going through 2 
enormous time-consuming labor of cross checking. “The mother respon a 
to her child’s cry” and “The mother insists that a crying child eat ons 
two statements within an arbitrary cross-cultural choice in which eve? s 
are analyzed in terms of dominance-submission transactional sequence 


in which presences and absences must be specified. But the statement 
“The chief focus of parent- 


; a z sng in the 
l child struggles is over eating,” contains 1n ” 
word “chief” the statement that the other biologically given areas 
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struggle—excretion, sleep, motility—which are universal among human 
beings, are not the chief focus. If one says: “Children are only allowed 
to explore strange objects with their eyes,” this is a statement that they— 
having like all human children, mouths and hands—are not allowed to 
explore with hands and mouths and noses. As long as the groups of in- 
dividuals being compared are thought of without explicit reference to 
their biological, bodily nature, they remain constructs, bundles of “traits” 
or “test items,” and the measure of comparison remains the forma! one 
of whether the same, essentially arbitrary, items are included in every 
description, 

This issue recurs in controversies in comparative animal psychology, 
between those psychologists who use rats and treat them as creatures 
Without species-specific traits—simply as experimental animals within 
artificial situations contrived by the experimenters—and those compara- 
tive Psychologists who insist on considering other attributes of rats, cats, 
sheep, and bees besides their ability to solve a maze or pull a lever. It is 
as if the psychologist were to ask the anthropologist: “When you say 
that children are only allowed to use their eyes, and this means they are 
not allowed to use their mouths, how do you know that children put 

ings in their mouths? There are no reported experiments in the litera- 
ture on infants putting things in their mouths.” The anthropologist re- 
lates his statement to children, homo sapiens, the psychologist to a body 
of observations called “child psychology,” in which mouths and teeth and 
toes have no standing as they have not yet been submitted to a certain 
type of scientific scrutiny. . 

am purposely excluding from this discussion questions of theory—such 
as the significance of emphasis upon the oral zone or the “introceptive 
mode” (5,16) which particular anthropologists may involve at later 
Stages in their analysis of national character materials—and confining my- 
Self to the much simpler routine recognition of the species-specific 
Structure and function of the human body. Here, the historical connec- 
Hons of anthropology with natural history and descriptive biology, and 

e historical connections between psychology and the experimental ap- 
Proach of the natural sciences provide a background for the two ap- 
Proaches, But while the difference is historically explicable, it has become 
‘ompletely unserviceable when the two disciplines try to work together. 

the contrast is recognized, the two approaches may be complementary, 
aS Were the anthropological and experimental approaches in the work 
On food habits (22) ; if it is not recognized, we are faced with mutual re- 

inations, . 

hen the two disciplines attempt to cooperate in the study of national 
character, it will be helpful if the psychologists will hold in mind the 
Pethodological model from which the anthropologist works—the single 
dividual who in a limited amount of time must return with an account 

the whole culture of a whole society, obtained under conditions that 
Necessitate the systematic utilization of every fortuitous event, every short 
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cut, every possible multiplication of interconnections in the material. It 
will be equally useful if anthropologists recognize the extent to which 
social psychologists’ models are based on the laboratery in which pure- 
bred rats can be ordered by the hundred and run through specially de- 
signed mazes, in which the complexities of culture, of the structure o 
society, and the personality of the experimenter are all ignored. 
Neither of these models is appropriate without extensive modification 
for the study of national character. In a large modern society it is possible 
to have many investigators instead of one or a pair; the culture 1$ not 
vanishing, although urgency may be imparted by war-time conditions; 4 
great deal more planning is possible; hypotheses built from small-scale 
work can be tested on large samples; peculiarities of skill and tempera- 
ment may be corrected by larger teams, etc. Similarly, human beings are 
not laboratory animals pure-bred and reliably interchangeable; the 
psychological investigator, far from building the maze, must take into 
account the historically developed complexities of a large modern states 
he must work under conditions where his personality must be taken into 
account. The only justification for setting anthropologists and psycholo- 
gists to work on the problem of studying national character is that there 
is something in their disciplinary approaches that is not being supplie 
by the other social sciences—economics, political science, and history 
(12). The parent discipline of the present study of national characte? 
the study of culture and personality, where cultural and clinical insights 
were combined in field work and interpretations of field work to make 4 
new approach (1, 6, 8, 9, 10, 13, 17). The issues raised by Klinebers: 
Farber, Inkeles, and Levinson come not from clinical psychology—wit 
its sometimes intense concentration on the single life history of the 1n- 
dividual at the expense of wider social and cultural considerations—but 
from social Psychology and sociology, whose techniques are derived either 
from experimental laboratory psychology or large-scale surveys. 
Throughout the last ten years there has been a growing need and 
growing attempts to bridge this gap. This discussion is offered as one 
contribution to possible clarification, in the hope that a fruitful coopera 
tive effort may develop from a multiple merging of three general fields: 
(1) the historical sciences, concerned with long time scales, large popula- 
tions, and large random or slightly structured samples; (2) experimenta 
and social psychology; and (3) the sciences of anthropology, clinica 
psychology, and psychiatry, concerned with small samples in which the 


structured relationships are minutely specified and the constituent 1° 
dividuals intensively studied. 
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Social Change and Social Character: 
The Role of Parental Mediation’ 


‘ Alex Inkeles 


In his general essay on national character Gorer (3) provides bs 
clear and succinct formulation of one of the major premises underlying 
most of the related literature, Gorer indicated that we can deal with the 
simple but imposing fact that “societies continue, though their personne 
changes” only because we can assume that “the present generation © 
adults will be replaced in due course by the present generation a 
children who, as adults, will have habits very similar to their parents. 
Implicit in this general pattern, of course, is the further assumption “that 
the childhood learning of the contemporary adults was at least very 
similar to the learning which contemporary children are undergoing- 

Gorer recognizes, and indeed states explicitly, that this model is prob- 
ably not applicable to “societies which are in the process of drastic 
change.” As Margaret Mead (8) points out, however, so few individuals 
may now hope to grow up under conditions of sociocultural stability that 
we may regard this situation as almost unusual, and its products as in a 
sense “deviants.” Gorer’s model, therefore, requires elaboration, exten- 
sion, and adjustment to enable it to deal adequately with national charac- 
ter as it develops and emerges under conditions of social change. The 
question is essentially this: Insofar as rapid social change interrupts the 
simple recapitulation of child training practices and produces new moda 
personality patterns, by what means are such changes mediated O" 
effected? 

; The literature on national character contains several important and 
interesting efforts to answer this question. Margaret Mead (8), for exam 
ple, has explored the significance for personality development of growing 
up in a culture that is no longer homogeneous, and posits the development 
under those circumstances of what she calls a “tentative” personality 
syndrome, Riesman (10), developing in full detail a point also made by 
Mead (7), has discussed the significance for social character of growing 


ih: 
a Mtoe paper was read by Alice Rossi and David Gleicher, to whom thanks are 
a ‘or several valuable suggestions, The data reported on were collected as Pat 
a ty ie eae Center’s Project on the Soviet Social Sib i 
Sell dente 038)-12909 with the Offii i rch Labora- 
tory at Maxwell Field. Alabata, wi e Officer Education Resea 
*Italics mine. For a detailed statement of the position that national character 


should be defined in terms of modal adult personality patterns rather than in cul- 
tural or structural terms see Inkeles and Levinson. (6) 
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up under the strong influence of peer group pressures and standards. 
Erikson (2) has stated the implications for personality development that 
arise from the absence of adequate and valued role models with which to 
identify, and from the associated lack of roles through which the in- 
dividual can find socially sanctioned and culturally meaningful outlets 
for the discharge of his emotions. 
_ Despite the diversity of these studies they seem to have one element 
in common in their approach to the role of the parent as “child rearer” 
under conditions of social change. Implicitly, if not explicitly, the parent 
ag conceived as having available a relatively fixed repertory of child 
training procedures provided by his culture and learned by him in the 
Period of his own childhood, Two main alternatives as to his utilization 
of those techniques are then generally considered. On the one hand, the 
Parent is seen as acting as the passive agent of his culture, raising his 
children according to the procedures he had learned earlier in his own 
childhood, even though these techniques may have lost their appropriate- 
ness. It is assumed in that case, that as his children grow up the gulf be- 
weri parent and child will rapidly grow great, and relations will become 
Strained as the child meets and learns the conflicting behavior patterns 
and underlying values of his “own” new culture. On the other hand, the 
Parent may know enough not to try to apply the training procedures 
under which he was raised, and in that case he either surrenders to other 
cultural Surrogates such as peer group, teachers, mass media, etc., or bor- 
Tows, and of course generally ineptly applies, some prefabricated set of 
rules, In the lower classes the borrowing might be from the local baby 
Clinic, and in the upper classes from books and lectures on child rearing. 
I n short the parents will manifest what Mead (8) terms “disturbed and 
Mconsistent images of their children’s future.” ; 
.. Without doubt these descriptions are faithful to the facts in many 
Situations, Nevertheless, they seem to have made inadequate allowance 
or the positive adjustive capacity of human beings and for the process 
of continuous interaction that goes on between them and their sociocul- 
tural environment, Very often the global impact of Western contacts on 
a non-literate people may be almost totally disorienting, but parents need 
not be either unimaginative and passive agents of their culture, raising 
their children by rote, nor so disorganized and disoriented as is suggested 
Y Mead’s discussion Although parents are adults, they may nevertheless 
Still learn, and learn what they feel to be major “lessons,” from their ex- 
Periences under conditions of social change. This learning, furthermore, 
may influence the parents to seek purposefully to bring their children up 
D a way different from that in which they were raised, and in a manner 
tended better to suit the children for life in the changed social situation. 
is has been clearly recognized by Aberle and Naegele (1), who in a 

Passage not easily duplicated elsewhere in the literature affirm that: 


All in all child rearing is future oriented to an important extent. The 
Picture of the desired end product is importantly influenced by the par- 
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ents’ experiences in the adult world, as well as by their childhood — 
ences. When adult experience changes under the impact of major soci : 
change, there is reason to believe that there will ultimately, although no 
necessarily immediately, be shifts in the socialization pattern as well. 


Of course, if either the parental experience of change or the response 
to it were purely idiosyncratic, then even where such experiences were 
widely distributed their effect on the character of the next generation 
would be essentially randomized. But it is in the nature of social ae 
ture, particularly in modern industrial society, that large groups of a 
population will be exposed to and perceive on-going change in simi a 
fashion. Furthermore, it follows both from the existence of modal pa 
sonality patterns and the shared cultural heritage of those in the SUF 
groups of any population that they are very likely to react to this SP 
ence in sytematically patterned ways, One very probable reaction to th 
experience of social change is to adjust the training of children to oe 
prepare them for life in the future as the parent now anticipates that life 
in the light of his own experience. There is reason to assume, therefore, 
that the influence of large-scale social change occurring at any one time 
may be reflected in the character of the next generation because of media- 
tion by parents living under and experiencing the change. " 

To test these assumptions one would ideally want a research ee 
permitting the exploration of two distinct although intimately relate 
questions. The first involves the hypothesis that parents who have ex- 
perienced extreme social change seek to raise their children differently 
from the way in which they were brought up, purposefully adapting their 
child rearing practices to train children better suited to meet life in the 
changed world as the parent now sees it. To test this hypothesis we woul 
need detailed information about the child rearing practices utilized by 
two consecutive generations of parents in the same culture, the first of 
which lived and raised its children in a period of relative stability, where- 
as the second lived and brought up its children under conditions of fairly 
extreme social change. A different requirement is posed by the question 
of how effective the parents in the second generation are in developing 
new traits or combinations of traits in their children. The extension of the 
ideal research design in this direction would require that we secure data 
on the modal personality patterns prevalent in the third generation. We 
would anticipate that as a result of their different socialization experience 
those in the third generation would manifest modal personality patterns 
different in important respects from those of their parents in the secon 
generation, 

Clearly such a design is extremely difficult to execute. Fortunately, 
however, we can approximate the ideal, although admittedly very im- 
perfectly, through the utilization of some of the materials collected by 
the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System. In that research pro- 
gram detailed life history interviews were conducted with about 33 
former Soviet citizens, yielding a well-balanced sample in regard to suc 
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factors as age, sex, and occupation. The interview extensively explored 
the life of the respondent in both his family of orientation and procrea- 
tion. Particular attention was paid to the values in regard to character 
development and Occupational goals that dominated in child rearing as 
Practiced by the respondent’s parents and by the respondent himself in 
the role of parent. Through an exploration of these data we may hope 
to see some of the effects of social change in the Soviet Union as the 
Parents who “lived” the change adjusted their child rearing practices in 
response to their own adult experiences, and thus acted as intermediaries 
in transmitting the effects of their current change to a future generation. 
„Ye may begin by testing the first assumption, namely that a gen- 
eration experiencing extreme social change in adulthood will adapt the 
methods whereby it raises its children, and that as a result its children 
will be reared differently than it had been and yet more in keeping with 
the changed Social realities. For our first generation, which we shall call 
the “Tsarist? generation, we need a group that raised its children during 
a period of relative social stability. The most recent period of that sort 
in Russia unfortunately falls as far back as the time immediately preced- 
ing the First World War, roughly from 1890 to 1915. Since we are in- 
terested in child rearing practices, and particularly of people who raised 
their children to adulthood (taken here as age 15) in those years, then 
eligible respondents would have been at least 33 by 1915 and at least 68 
Y the time of our interview in 1950, Indeed, most of those who could 
qualify as parents in our first generation were probably dead by 1950, 
and in any event only three of those living appear in our sample. We 
can learn about the child rearing practices utilized by that generation, 
Srefore, only by relying on what their children report to have been true 
of the Parents. The children of the Tsarist generation do, of course, ap- 
Pear in our sample, In this group we include all respondents over 45 in 
19 0, è and we call it the “Revolutionary” generation because its mem- 
“rs, born in 1905 or before, were young adults at the time of the Revo- 
ution and lived as mature individuals through the subsequent Civil War 
aad the later periods of momentous social change represented by the 
Orceq collectivization and industrialization programs. It was this second 
Seneration that was raising its children to adulthood during the main 
riod of Soviet development. 


6 * The median age in the group was 52, and only six respondents were over 
Such an age class admittedly does not represent a truly distinctive generation. 
n part this results because the limited number of cases we have forces us hi a 
Bross dichomotization of those over 45 and under 35 in 1950. But even larger 
a ers and finer age gradations would not eliminate ee ce oe at any 
ee time some children are being raised who are the last to be raised by a ae 
tetation of parents whereas others of the same age are the first to be raise by 
reg, Next Seneration, Since we have no reliable absolute measure of iar pa 
tig Ondent’s own age is used as the basis for classifying the respondent's mn 
raj and that of his parent. We are not unaware of the complications thereby 
Sed, but feel the procedure adequate for present purposes. 
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It will be recognized, therefore, that, although dealing with the eria 
rearing practices of two different generations of parents, we draw gor j 
formation from but a single set of respondents, namely those in our a 
ple over 45 years of age in 1950. In telling us how their parents broue i 
them up they provide us with data about the child rearing — 
the Tsarist generation, whereas in describing the training of their bi 
children, they provide our materials on the child rearing practices © = 
Revolutionary generation. Although limits of space do not permit pr S 
entation of the evidence, we have data that indicate that this proce: pr 
of ascertaining the child rearing values of an earlier generation by Bene 
ing the description given by those who had been the children o wis 
group being studied, is methodologically less suspect than might app ia 
to be the case. The description by the youngest generation in our a 
of the manner in which it was reared agrees so closely with the aca 
of how the training was done as related by the middle generation, WAI 


‘ 5 e 
actually reared the children, as to yield correlations of .89 and .95 on th 
two available comparisons. 


Relative to the child rearing materials we have a detailed summary code 
of the dominant values governing child rearing, both as to character at 
occupational goals, characteristic for each generation acting as ae i 
In no case, however, is the rating of the parent based on his observed 
havior, but only on the values deduced by us to have been operative = 
the basis of the interview. Furthermore, as already noted, the responden 4 
from the prerevolutionary Tsarist generation could not speak for them: 
selves and we had to rely on the retrospective report of their children. 


In the following analysis a larger number of code categories = 
been grouped into a set of six major dimensions that were omg 
value orientations in the child rearing efforts of those in our sample. i 
value of “tradition” was coded mainly for emphasis on religious up 
bringing, but it included as well references to maintenance of pee 
family ties and traditions; “adjustment” reflects emphasis on Per 
along,” staying out of trouble, keeping an eye on your security and safe 7 
etc; “achievement” was coded when parents stressed attainment, indu , 
triousness, mobility, material rewards, and similar goals; “personalistice s 
was checked when the parent was concerned with such personal quai 
as honesty, sincerity, justice, and mercy; “intellectuality,” where t 
emphasis was on learning and knowledge as ends in themselves; ag 
“political” when the focus was on attitudes, values, and beliefs dealin, 
with government and particularly with the government of the land. 

When we consid 


y F f 
. er the profound differences, during their years © 
child rearing, in the 


life experience of the Revolutionary generation = 
contrasted with that of its parents in the Tsarist generation, what oe 
ences may we expect in their values with regard to child rearing? ge 
revolutionary upheaval of 1917 and the subsequent programs of force 
social change struck a great blow at the traditional structure of Russia? 
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Society and profoundly altered it.t Massive programs of expansion were 
undertaken in industrialization, in urbanization, in formal organization 
and administration, The pattern of rural life, in which the bulk of the 
population was involved, was drastically revised through the forced col- 
tion of agriculture. Centralized political control and political 
error were ruthlessly imposed. Opportunities for mobility increased 
te Under these circumstances we might well expect the traditional 
ten n a the greatest loss of emphasis, with a consequent shift to 
Bergen either simple successful adjustment or the more secularized 
ed y represented by the personalistic values and the pursuit of knowl- 
Se as an end in itself, In addition, our knowledge of the growing op- 
oe for advancement, associated with the generally expanded de- 
t at ara of the formal occupational structure, leads us to anticipate 
central sap. creased weight would be given to achievement, Finally the 
Politica) wm. played by the state in Soviet affairs, the existence of the 
alecto not and the additional fact that our respondents were dis- 
Cin tie oe the political system, lead us to anticipate heightened con- 
n with political considerations in child rearing. 


c TABLE 1 

HI tik 

LD REARING VALUES oF PARENTS IN RUSSIAN Pre-REVOLUTIONARY AND 
Post-Revotutionary Times 


DISTRIBUTION* or EMPHASIS IN 
Tsarist Post-REVOLUTIONARY 


Arras PERIOD Perrop** 
Traditio 
: z 

Ac ieveme ao H 
A ersonalistic” ig 21 

JUstment is 32 
el ulectuality 13 20 

12 20 

Number of Respondents = £ 


* 
These Percents total more than 100, since respondents were scored for as many 

ey „omes as Cited, but percentaging is on the basis of total respondents, 
e Percentages in this column have been adjusted to equalize for the effect 
cated by the larger number of responses given by our informants in describing 
eir own activity as parents, as against the manner in which they had been 


raised by the Tsarist generation. 


T Table 1 we have indicated the distribution of emphasis among 
x © dimensions in our set of dominant value orientations. The relative 
tability of the gross rank order is testimony to the fact that both gen- 
cautions of parents represented a common cultural tradition which they 
arrieq forward through time. Nevertheless, it is clear that there have 
Sen very substantial shifts in the relative weight of several value orienta- 


“a ae 


ati See Moore (9) and Inkeles (5) for discussion of this process, and for evalu- 
ion of its significance as a program of planned social change. 
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tions, and they go largely in the expected direction." Perhaps the mon 
striking finding is the sharp decrease in emphasis on the tradition 
values, accounted for overwhelmingly by the decreased emphasis on re- 
ligious training and belief. Under the impact of industrialization | and ur- 
banization, perhaps abetted by the antireligious and “proscientific propa- 
ganda conducted by the regime, parents in the Revolutionary generation 
clearly shifted toward an emphasis on more secular values.® This shift is 
reflected in the increased emphasis on learning (intellectuality) and posi- 
tive personal qualities as ends in themselves rather than as means, to the 
attainment of the good life lived, as it were, “in the sight of God.’ Thus, 
secular morality replaced traditional and religiously based morality. 
Perhaps most directly and explicitly related to the intervening es 
perience of the parents under conditions of social change is the increase 
attention paid to political considerations in the education of one’s childr Se 
The greater emphasis on political problems arises from the fact that tne 
Soviet regime has progressively “politicized” more and more areas. “i 
human activity that in most Western societies fall outside the politica 
realm. A person at all alert to his situation and surroundings could there- 
fore hardly fail to realize that if he wished to prepare his child adequately 
for life under Soviet conditions he must train him to an awareness con- 
cerning the political realities of the system, even though such training ha 
not been important in his own childhood. This interpretation is borne out 
by the statements made by our interviewers, i 
Finally, it is necessary to comment on the major instance in which 
the data fail to confirm expectation, namely in regard to emphasis on 
achievement values. This failure is, of course, only relative, since achieve 
ment was the most emphasized value in the rearing of children by those 
in the Revolutionary generation. Nevertheless, in absolute weight it Tr 
clined in importance even though it had been expected to increase. 
might be that since our respondents were refugees from the system, an 
since many of them looked upon too active pursuit of a career as sug- 
gesting involvement with the regime, they did not admit fully the mn 
portance they actually attributed to inculcating achievement strivings ™ 
their children. On the other hand, it may be that the expectation was 
unrealistic quite apart from specific Soviet conditions. There is some evr 
dence that values such as security, adjustment, and personal attractive” 
ness are becoming ever more important foci in child rearing in the Unite 
States (10) and that stress on achievement as an end in itself, although 
still prevalent, has become somewhat old-fashioned. This pattern may 


g * There is some evidence that the strength of the shift varies by class on cer- 
tain dimensions. Limits of space preclude the exploration of such differences. H 
must suffice to say that on the whole class differences represent only special case 
of the general points being made here. 


* Alice Rossi (11) has prepared an outstanding analysis, as yet unpublished, 


ae Sl i i tanc s a ne 
on the declining importance of religious belief in a succession of Soviet Russia 
generations. 
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be associated with the combination of mass industry, education and com- 
munication, and the consumer culture of which the Soviet Union is but 
one example. 

All told, however, the data certainly seem strongly to support the 
assumption that the experience of extreme social change that the Revo- 
lutionary generation underwent did have a marked effect on that genera- 
tion’s approach to the rearing of its children. As compared with the way 
their Parents raised them, they can hardly be assumed to have merely 
, "ecapitulated” the earlier pattern of child rearing. On the contrary, hav- 
ing experienced marked social change, they adjusted their child rearing 
Practices, the better to prepare their children for the life they expected 
those children to lead. , 

_ To test the effectiveness of the changed general child rearing orien- 
tations of the Revolutionary generation, we would need data on the per- 
sonality patterns prevalent among their children in the third generation, 
which we unfortunately do not have.” Nevertheless, we can make a very 
approximate approach to our second question concerning the effectiveness 
of the changed child rearing emphases if we shift our attention to the 
realm of occupational choices. In that area we have data not only on the 
values stressed by parents, but we also have information on the values 
which the individual held in regard to himself. In treating value orienta- 
tions relative to the occupational world we are, of course, dealing not 
with personality patterns in a psychodynamic sense, but rather with 
Something more closely akin to “social character” as it has been defined 
by Riesman (10) and Inkeles (4). ; 

The influence of their experience with social change on, the child 
training practices adopted by the Revolutionary generation is perhaps 
even more strikingly evident in the area of occupational choices. In addi- 
tion to asking about the specific occupations for which parents wished to 
Prepare their children, we asked the reasons for the selection. The rea- 
Sons cited provide us with a guide to the values that were dominant in 
the home atmosphere created by the parent for the child. Considering the 
nature of the social change experienced by the Revolutionary generation 
and described above, we might again well expect that as part of the gen- 
cral weakening of the traditional way of life there would have been a 
decline in the importance of family tradition, as against self-expression 
or free choice, as values emphasized in orienting the child toward the 
Occupational world. In addition it is reasonable to assume that economic 
and material rewards would have come to be much more stressed among 
the goals set before the child, as would the necessity of finding work that 
Permitted an appropriate accommodation to the highly politicized occupa- 
tional structure in Soviet society. 

Miesa 
"The Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System did collect data on per- 


sonality patterns among former Soviet citizens. However the small size of “a po 
‘cal sample, and the nature of the personality variables investigated, largely rule 


ut the possibility of an adequate test. 
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TABLE 2 
CHANGING VALUES CONCERNING THE OCCUPATIONAL REALM 


i 
DISTRIBUTION OF EMPHASIS AMONG VALUES STRESSED 


In HYPOTHETICAL 
In Cup REARING BY: d 


CHOICE BY 
“TsARIST” “REVOLUTIONARY” “SOVIET 

VALUE AREAS GENERATION GENERATION GENERATION 
Rewards 41% 25% 14% 
Tradition 35 14 11 
Self-expression 21 38 62 
Politics 3 23 13 
Number of Responses 58 63 931 


(equal to 100%) 


As a comparison of the first and second columns of Table 2 indicates, 
three of these four expectations are rather strongly supported by the re- 
sponses of our interviewees. We see, to begin, a sharp decline in the 1m- 
portance of family tradition as a criterion in shaping the child’s occupa- 
tional orientation, along with a marked increase in the role played by 
self-expression or free job choice. In addition, we may note the muc 
greater emphasis on guiding the child toward a job that is politically 
desirable, which for our respondents generally meant one safe from dan- 
ger of political arrest and not too directly involved in the regime’s polit- 
ical objectives. Finally, it should be observed that here again the data 
fail to support our expectation that the material and psychic rewards 0D 
the job—roughly equivalent to earlier discussed achievement value— 
would be more emphasized by the Revolutionary generation than by the 
Tsarist generation. Indeed, the relative weight of such rewards as values 
to be emphasized in orienting children toward the occupational worl 
declined markedly from the one generation to the next. : 

Now to return to our original research design, do we have any eV" 
dence that the different child rearing patterns utilized by the middle ger- 
eration as a response to their experience of social change actually were 
effective? Or did the parents in that second generation, ‘despite their ap“ 
parent intention, act in fact as passive agents of the culture and, nolens 
volens, raise their children in their own image and much as the first 
generation would have done the job? For a proper answer to this ques- 
tion we should have access to the children of the Revolutionary genera- 
tion, and to data on their job choices coded by the same categories Use 
to describe the child training values of their parents. Unfortunately we 
can only approximate each requirement. Respondents on both our writ- 
ten questionnaire and oral interview remained anonymous, and we there- 
fore have no way of identifying the actual children of the Revolutionary 
generation. But we can secure a reasonable equivalent of that third group: 
which we call the “Soviet” generation, by taking all respondents un er 
35 in 1950. Most of them were raised and reached adulthood in the 
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same period in which the Revolutionary generation was acting in the 
parental role and could well have been their children. As for the values 
that governed their job choices, we are obliged to draw on our written 
questionnaire, which presented the respondents with a choice of precoded 
categories nct strictly comparable with those used in assessing child train- 
mng values.® For example the check list included the omnibus category 
I feel Suited to it,” which we have equated here with “self-expression,” 
ee which obviously could have meant many more things to the respond- 
Quite apart from such methodological difficulties, it would be naive 
bs expect a near-perfect correlation between the values that the parents 
n the Revolutionary generation stressed while they reared the Soviet gen- 
eration and the ones which that generation emphasized in its own job 
choices. Such training always produces only an approximation of the 
tail desire. More important, those in the Soviet generation have had 
r values shaped by many influences other than those exerted by their 
= ge Nevertheless, our expectation is that on the whole the pattern of 
ue orientations of the Soviet generation will be quite close to those that 
ie! stressed in child training by their parents in the Revolutionary gen- 
ation as contrasted with those inculcated in an earlier era by the Tsarist 
Seneration. The relative degree of fit between the two sets of orientations 
may be taken as a rough measure of how successful the Revolutionary 
— was in training the Soviet generation to orient in new direc- 
thir Pps appropriate comparison may be obtained by examining the 
the column of Table 2—which contains the distribution of emphasis in 
the operative values guiding the job choices of the younger generation— 
in relation to the first and second columns, The over-all comparison 
Strongly suggests that those in the Revolutionary generation were highly 
Successful in their purposive effort to shape the values their children 
would carry into adulthood. This is most evident in the marked emphasis 
that the Soviet generation places on self-expression rather than family 
tradition as a criterion for its job choices, much in keeping with the lesser 
emphasis that its parents had put on tradition in orienting their children’s 
thoughts about the world of jobs and work, Even if we make allowance 
for the strong pull of the actual code category, “I feel suited for it,” this 
interpretation would clearly not be materially affected. 
_ It will be noticed, further, that in raising children those in the Tsar- 
Ist generation gave extremely slight attention to political considerations, 
whereas those in the Revolutionary generation stressed it very heavily, 


indeed more heavily than tradition. In their own job choices, those in the 


Soviet generation again show the apparent influence of their parents’ con- 


cern for this dimension, although in their own value scheme it does not 
es 

*The respondent was asked what job he 
U.S.S.R. if he had had a completely free choice, a 
reason for his choice. 


would have chosen while in the 
nd was then asked to check off the 
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loom quite so large as it did in their parents’ efforts at socialization. 
Finally, we may note that material and psychic rewards such as income 
and prestige had roughly similar relative weight, as compared to politics 
and tradition, in the child rearing practices of the Revolutionary genera- 
tion and in the actual job choices of the Soviet generation. 

It seems reasonable to conclude again, therefore, that the Revolu- 
tionary generation did not merely act passively as the agent of the old 
culture, recapitulating in its own parental activities the socialization prac- 
tices that had earlier been used by its parents. On the contrary, it may 
be said that the middle generation, responding to its experience of social 
change under the Soviet regime, in large measure turned away from the 
pattern of child rearing under which it had been raised earlier and in 
its approach to the new Soviet generation stressed goals and values of a 
different sort. It appears, furthermore, that this training of the youth in 
new value orientations was relatively successful. 

Because the numbers are small and the sample unusual, the mate- 
rial presented here is perhaps little more than suggestive of the results 
that might be yielded by research specifically designed to increase our 
knowledge in this area. Indeed, a stronger case could have been made 
with the material at hand had not rigorous limits of space precluded the 
presentation of quotations from our interviews that show graphically the 
way in which conditions of social change experienced by the parents 1m- 
fluenced their approach to raising their children, Nevertheless, the ma- 
terial presented should serve to alert us to the role that the parent plays 
through both purposive and unconscious adjustments in his child rearing 
practices, in mediating the influence of social change to his children and 
consequently in better adapting them for the changed social conditions 
they may meet as adults, Furthermore, although the demonstration pre- 
sented above dealt only with the more surface level of attitudes and value 
orientations, there is reason to believe that similar processes operate with 
regard to the development of personality at deeper levels. 
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Modification of National Character: 
The Role of the Police in England 


è Geoffrey Gorer 


To my understanding, the concept of national character is essentially 
an aspect of social anthropology, and only becomes meaningful within 
the context of the social structure and component institutions which com- 
pose the culture of the society under investigation, The techniques of 
observation and interviewing that are habitual in all aspects of social 
anthropology are the necessary techniques for studying national character 
also, All anthropological statements tend to be generalizations or norma- 
tive statements abstracted from a series of observed or recounted acts OF 
expressions of opinion or belief. The study of national character describes 
the observed or deduced motives and values dominant within a given 
society at a given time in a way little different from that in which a study 
of primitive law describes the legal norms and sanctions operative in @ 
given society at a given time. Studies of primitive law will often deduce 
generalizations that would probably not have occurred to any member 
of the society being studied, and will employ (often with a redefinition 
for the special circumstances) terms derived from the specialized study 
of jurisprudence as developed in the anthropologist’s own society. 

In quite an analogous way,’ studies of national character have de- 
duced unconscious motives as explanations for a variety of observed oF 
recounted acts that would probably not have occurred to any member © 
the society being studied. But the observations or recorded information 
are primary; the deduced unconscious motives, like the deduced legal 
generalizations, have the status of hypotheses which are offered as being 
the principles underlying the disparate statements or behavior recorded. 
The usefulness of such hypotheses depends on their being applicable tO 
a further series of observations within the same society; in other words 
the hypotheses concerning national character, like any other scientific 
hypotheses, are tested by the predictions that can be made when they are 
employed consistently, 

Just as most generalizations about primitive law are phrased in terms 
drawn from contemporary jurisprudence, so are most generalizations 

, * It should perhaps be emphasized that the analogical elements lie in the deduc- 
tions the anthropologist makes from his observations and interviews, rather than 
te any very close parallel between legal principles and unconscious motives. That 
Ei h. h connection, however, is demonstrated in my forthcoming study © 

glish character (4), where it is shown that unsophisticated English parents are 


likely to judge their children’s conduct on the same basis as that which underlies 
the McNaghten rules for crimes committed by the legally insane. 
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about national character phrased in terms drawn from contemporary 
Psychology and perhaps especially psychoanalysis, This has probably been 
a source of confusion; for though, to a certain extent, psychoanalysts and 
social anthropologists studying national character are dealing with the 
same endopsychic events, their observational viewpoints are different. 

_, san example of these different observational viewpoints, let us con- 
sider the attitudes towards authority. Both psychoanalysts and anthropol- 
ogists have noted that in many instances there is similarity or congruity 
in the attitudes felt or expressed towards the representatives of authority 
in varied institutions—parent, king or president, officer, priest, teacher, 
representative of the law, and so on, The psychoanalyst, engaged with the 
historical development of a single individual, knows or infers that the 
individual being studied had relations with his parents prior to relations 
with any other holder of authority, and therefore, for that individual, his 
attitude to kings, priests or teachers, and the like will tend to generalize 
from his attitude to his parents; and, within this individual context, it is 
€gitimate to speak of kings, priests, and so on, as “father-surrogates.” 

The social anthropologist, on the other hand, takes as his basic obser- 
vation the fact that infants are born into a society in which the patterns 
of authority, of subordination and deference, are already established, and 
that these patterns include proper and expected, or improper and cen- 
sured, behavior and attitudes for parents of young children, Despite the 
variations of personality and temperament, the parents’ roles are to a 
very considerable extent determined before a child is born by the existing 
patterns of authority within the culture, so that, from an anthropological 
Point of view, a father can be considered a “king-surrogate” or “police- 
man-surrogate,” and so on. 

In psychoanalytic theory, and within the aims of individual psycho- 
therapy, the parents’ behavior is “given” or arbitrary, and the patient’s 
adaptation to, or interpretation of, this parental behavior is the object of 
Investigation, In the study of national character, the ideal and actual 
roles of parents are important objects of investigation; but they are con- 
sidered to be no more “given” or arbitrary than any other aspect of the 
Society under investigation. From this observational viewpoint, a change 
in the authority structure within a society can theoretically modify the 
expected role of the parent within the family and so, in course of time, 
the national character of the members of a given society. 

In this paper, I wish to explore the hypothesis that the national char- 
acter of a society may be modified or transformed over a given period 
through the selection of the personnel for institutions that are in constant 
Contact with the mass of the population and in a somewhat superordinate 
Position, in a Position of some authority. If the personnel of the institu- 
tion are selected chiefly for their approximation to a certain type of char- 
acter, rather than for specific intellectual or physical skills; if persons of 
this type of character have not hitherto been consistently given positions 
of authority; and if the authority of the institution is generally felt to be 
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benevolent, protective, or succoring: then the character exemplified by 
the personnel of this institution will to a certain degree become part of 
the ego ideal of the mass of the population. The mass of the population 
will then tend to mold their own behavior in conformity with this ideal, 
and will reward and punish their children in conformity to this adopted 
pattern. As generations pass, the attempt to approximate this ideal will 
become less and less conscious, and increasingly part of the unconscious 
mechanisms that determine the content of the superego; with the ulti- 
mate consequence that a type of character that may have been relatively 
very uncommon when the institution was first manned will subsequently 
become relatively common, even perhaps typical of the society as a whole, 
or of those portions of it with which the members of the institution are m 
most continuous contact. 

The English police forces are the institution that I propose to exam- 
ine in detail; but the evidence that is available to me suggests that strictly 
analogous functions were performed by the public school teachers in the 
United States (3, 8), particularly during the period of the great immigra- 
tions of the half century ending in 1914, when masses of immigrants’ 
children were transformed into “hundred per cent Americans” and given 
new models of the parental roles. It also appears that a similar attempt 
is being made in the U.S.S.R. (1, 9) (and presumably in China), where 
the members of the Communist Party are consciously presented as models 
for the mass of the population. 

The modern English police force had its inception in the Metropoli- 
tan Police Act of Sir Robert Peel in 1829; it was a generation before 
police forces became mandatory all over the country, through the County 
and Borough Police Act of 1856 (5). In one important respect the Metro- 
politan police is anomalous; it is directly responsible to the Home Secre- 
tary, to the centralized government; all the other police forces in the 
country are controlled by local authorities. In the counties the chief offi- 
cer of police has the legal power to promote and recruit other members 
of the force; in the borough forces of England and Wales the powe" 
of appointment lies (at least legally; in practice it is usually the chie 
constable who exercises the authority) in the hands of the watch com- 
mittee (10), In its relationship to the community it serves and protects, 
the Metropolitan police is on a different footing from the numerous 
other forces in Britain (in 1857 there were 239 separate forces, a number 
gradually reduced by amalgamation to 129 in 1949); but its practices 
and standards have always served as a model to the other forces. 

(a) oe in Peel’s conception of the police appear to be: 
ne ; of a force for the prevention of crimes and the mamn- 

of public order, rather than for the apprehension of criminals 
after the crime has been committed; (b) the high visibility of the police 
in a distinctive uniform, what Inspector J. L. Thomas has called the 
scarecrow function” of the police (11); (c) the fact that the police 
were on continuous duty during the whole 24 hours (their immediate 
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predecessors, the Bow Street runners, were not in uniform and only pa- 
trolled during the evenings, invariably finishing duty by midnight) (11) ; 
(d) the fact that’ the police were unarmed, except for the truncheon, 
which was no more formidable than the “life-preserver” which many 
gentlemen of the early nineteenth century carried on their walks abroad; 
(e) the fact that every complaint against the conduct of the police was 
publicly investigated, with considerable publicity in the earlier years (6) ; 
(£) the fact that the police were never segregated in barracks nor freated 
as a paramilitary formation, as occurred in a number of European coun- 
tries; and (g) the fact that, apart from certain qualifications of height 
and age, the police were recruited entirely on the basis of their character, 
and not on their previous employment, or through patronage, or for the 
Possession of any special skills.beyond an unfixed minimum of education. 
Neither examinations nor tests (other than medical) have ever preceded 
recruitment into the English police force, though new entrants are nat- 
urally given training after they have been accepted. 

The great bulk of the English police has almost continuously been 
drawn from the ranks of skilled and semiskilled labor, from the working, 
Upper working, and lower middle classes. In 1832, three years after its 
ception, Peel’s Metropolitan force was composed of former members of 
the following callings: 135 butchers, 109 bakers, 198 shoemakers, 51 
tailors, 402 soldiers, 1,151 laborers, 205 servants, 141 carpenters, 75 brick- 
layers, 20 turners, 55 blacksmiths, 151 clerks, 141 shopkeepers, 141 “supe- 
Nor mechanics,” 46 plumbers and painters, 101 sailors, 51 weavers and 
8 Stonemasons (12), The heterogeneity of this list is probably typical of 
the Composition of most of the English police forces over the last 120 
years, with two exceptions: the proportion of former military and naval 
Personnel is rather high except for recruitment in the years immediately 
following a major war (12) ; and in this first metropolitan force there is 
ug Special mention of the agricultural laborers (unless the “laborers 
Without specification were country workers) who for a great part of the 
Nineteenth century made up a very high proportion of the police recruits 

). Agricultural laborers were considered to excel in physique and 
‘amina; and, in the words of a former Commissioner of the Metropolitan 

Clice to the American writer, R. B. Fosdick: “They are slow but steady; 
you can mold them to any shape you please” (2). With the increasing 
mdustrialization and urbanization of England, the proportion of agricul- 
tural laborers has steadily dropped; and today most police recruits were 
Ormerly industrial workers, office workers, commercial travellers or shop 
assistants (12). It also seems probable that the type of character sought 
Or in a police recruit was formerly much more common in the rural 
Population than in the violent and lawless urban mobs; but with the 
modification of character that has been hypothesized in the mass of the 
nglish Population, people of suitable character can be found in all strata 

° the English population, except possibly in the lower working class. 
he following are the only conditions laid down by the Home Secre- 
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tary for the selection of police recruits, He, or she, must be (a) within 
certain age limits; (b) not less than a stated height; (c) of a good charac- 
ter and with a satisfactory record in past employments; (d) physically 
and mentally fitted to perform the duties of a constable; and (d) suffi- 
ciently well educated (5), Apart from the criteria of age and height, 
this means in fact that the selection of recruits depends almost entirely 
on the result of interviews with the Chief Constable of the force con 
cerned; his experience and skill in assessing character by unformalized 
techniques of observation and interrogation replace the selection boards, 
psychological tests, and other techniques of examination that are used for 
screening the entrants to most life-time careers of responsibility and 
authority. 

In connection with the character of the members of the police force, 
the criterion of height may merit a little consideration, The minimum 
fixed by the Home Secretary is 5 feet, 8 inches for men, which already 
excludes more than half the male population, since the average height of 
the British male is 5 feet, 7% inches (7). In point of fact, only three of 
the country’s police forces, though of these two are the largest (Metro- 
politan, Birmingham, and Buckinghamshire) in 1949 were content with 
the Home Secretary’s permitted minimum ; about 30 forces will take men 
of 5 feet, 9 inches, and another 20 of 5 feet, 9% inches; the remainder— 
somewhat more than 70 forces—insist on a minimum of 5 feet, 10 inches 
(10). This means that most of the police recruits come from a small and 
(statistically speaking) physically unrepresentative section of the popu- 
lation, perhaps some 10 Per cent of the whole; and, although the con- 
nection between physique and character js still comparatively undeter- 
mined,’ the folk observation that big men are likely to be easy-going, 
even-tempered, just, and slow to anger may well have some foundation 
in fact, Although the minimum height was probably imposed with the 
intention of securing physically strong and impressive men, it may wel 
have had the secondary effect of securing that recruits were selected from 
people of constitutionally equable temperament. 

From its foundation, the emphasis of the British police force has 
been on the Preservation of peace, on the prevention of crime and vio- 
lence, rather than on the apprehension of criminals and rioters. The 
swearing-in oath, taken by each constable on entering the force, reads: 


I, A.B., do swear that I will well and truly serve our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen in the office of Constable. . . . without Favour or Affection, Malice 
or Ill-will; and that I will to the best of my Power cause the Peace to be 
kept and Preserved, and prevent all offences against the Persons an 


2 . 
Attempts to correlate Physique and character or temperament have been made 
by a number of 


> T researchers, notably Kretschmer: Physique and character (Eng- 
lish translation 1925) and W. H. Sheldon: The Varieties of human physique 
(1940), The varieties of 


eet . yout 
temperament (1942), and Varieties of delinquent you 
(1949) ; but to date there has not been either ‘general acceptance of their hypoth- 
eses, nor convincing application of them by other researchers, 
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Properties of Her Majesty’s’ Subjects; and that while I continue to hold 
the said Office I will to the best of my skill and knowledge discharge all 
the Duties thereof faithfully according to Law (5). 


Similarly, the regulations drawn up in 1832 by Mr. Mayne, one of 
the first two Commissioners of the Metropolitan police, emphasize: 


The absence of crime will be considered the best proof of the complete 
efficiency of the police. . . . In divisions where this security arfd good 
order have been effected, the officers and men belonging to it may feel 
assured that such good conduct will be noticed by rewards and promo- 
tions. . . s 


The Constable must remember that there is no qualification more indis- 
pensible to a police officer than a perfect command of temper, never 
suffering himself to be moved in the slightest degree by any language or 
threats that may be used: if he do his duty in a quiet and determined 
manner, such conduct will probably induce well-disposed bystanders to 
assist him should he require it (6). 


This emphasis on the prevention of aggression, on the preserving of 
the peace by a uniformed group of powerful men demonstrating self- 
restraint, would appear to have been a real novelty in English public life; 
it was not originally accepted without a great deal of opposition and 
abuse both from the press and from many representatives of the govern- 
Ing classes (6). Before the establishment of the Metropolitan police, wear- 
€rs of uniform tended to be cither symbolically or potentially oppressors 
and exploiters rather than protectors of the mass of the population: 
members of the armed forces, proverbially licentious and lawless, or the 
iveried servants of the rich and mighty. The policeman in uniform was 
Still a member of his class in the hours off duty, had social as well as 
official contacts with his neighbors, and very much the same standard of 
living as most of the working class. : : 

have been able to find very little discussion of the motives that impel 
a young man or woman of “superior physique and character” to take up 
a profession or occupation that even today is not particularly rewarding 

Nancially. I do not think any systematic research has been done on the 
Subject, but Inspector (now Chief Inspector) J. L. Thomas of the City 
of Bradford Police has some illuminating observations to make (12). 
e writes: 


In other callings with a high age of entry such as the Church and the 
teaching profession, the tyro must previously devote a number of years 
to studying and training for his future work, and the Police Service is prob- 
ably unique in taking on men aged twenty years and upwards, who have no 
Preliminary training whatsoever for the work they are to perform. It follows 
therefore that it has to attract men already engaged in an occupation, and 

e€ question which presents itself is: What were the motives that induced 
young men to quit a diversity of jobs to become policemen? 
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Among the answers he Suggests are: pay steady and not subject to 
the caprice of trade or industry, though not high; a reasonable pension at 
a comparatively early age; unemployment following a:“dead end” job; 
lack of specialized training after a period in the armed forces; and similar 
circumstances. He continues: 

Minor causes, such as the power a policeman is supposed to wield may 

have influenced some men. - .. While it is acknowledged that some men 

now serving did cherish over a long period an ardent desire to become 
policemen, it is suggested that they are in the minority, and that most 
policemen more or less drifted into their present job, through force of 
circumstances, such as those already described, rather than having been 
impelled by a strong sense of vocation. . . . “How then,” it may be asked, 
“has the English police service succeeded in gaining such a large measure 
of public approbation?” This can only be attributed to the rigid observance 
of a number of fundamental rules. . . . the principal ones are: selecting the 
best men available; preserving the civilian character of the Force by re- 
cruiting from the population at large and from a wide diversity of occupa- 
tions; maintaining a high standard of discipline, integrity and esprit de 
corps; and observing the principle of promotion by merit. Consequently, 
the nature of the occupation previously followed by a policeman has little 
direct bearing on his new career. . . - The motive which prompted a man 

to enlist is not such a vital factor as may have been thought at first. As a 

matter of fact, it is often the men with the strongest inclination to become 

policemen who are the most unsuitable for the position. 


These perspicacious remarks omit, I think, consideration of one mo- 
tive which, though it may not play a large role in the decision to enlist, 


Police?” No answers were indicated, and four lines were left for volun- 
teered comments, 4 
This large sample were overwhelmingly appreciative of the police, 

to the extent of 73 per cent; a mere 5 per cent were really hostile, though 

* Eg. Inspector Bucket in Charles Dickens’ Bleak house, or Sergeant Cuff in 
Wilkie Collins The moonstone. 

: ; 

For full details of the sample from which the following figures are drawn, 


. It was a mail survey, and had the very high re- 
er cent of filled-out questionnaires, This study also gives the justifica- 


13 per cent had some criticisms to make. The answers were categorized 
in a considerable number of ways; for this question the most significant 
is by social class, self-ascribed. 


TABLE 1 
ENGLISH ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PoLICE, BY SoctaL CLAss 


Question: What do you think of the police? e 
PER CENT 
Ss PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT NO ANSWER 
OCIAL CLAss FAVORABLE NEUTRAL CRITICAL HOSTILE OR IRRELEVANT 
Upper middle 79 0 13 2 6 
Middle 74 2 13 5 6 
Lower middle 74 1 17 3 5 
Upper working 72 1 17 3 3 
orking 74 1 21 3 3 
Lower working 65 2 12 7 14 
Total Sample 73 2 13 5 7 


n Although, as could have been foreseen, appreciation of the police 
diminishes as one descends the social scale, it is only in the lower working 
class that appreciation falls below two thirds of the total. 

I should like to suggest that, increasingly during the past century, 
the English policeman has been for his fellow-citizens not only an object 
of respect but also a model of the ideal male character, self-controlled, 
Possessing more strength than he has ever to call into use except in the 
gravest emergency, fair and impartial, serving the abstractions of Peace 
and Justice rather than any personal allegiance or sectional advantage. 
This model, distributed throughout the population (in 1949 there were 
59,000 police officers, averaging one police officer for every 720 inhabitants 
(5)) has, I suggest, had an appreciable influence on the character of most 
of the population during recent decades, so that the bulk of the popula- 
tion has, so to speak, incorporated the police man or woman as an ideal 
and become progressively more “self-policing” ; and with this incorpora- 
tion there has been an increasing amount of identification, so that today, 


1n the words of one typical respondent: 


I believe the police stand for all we English are, maybe at first appearance 
slow perhaps, but reliable stout and kindly, I have the greatest admiration 
for our police force and I am proud they are renowned abroad. 


If this hypothesis be correct, then what started as an expedient to 
Control the very great criminality and violence of large sections of the 
English urban population (6, 11) has resulted in a profound modifica- 
tion of the character of this urban population. In a somewhat similar 
fashion, the need to provide a common language and literacy for the 
children of immigrants to the United States placed the American public 
School teacher in a position of prestige that was not shared by her 
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colleagues in any European society and turned her into a model of ideal 
American conduct. If the metaphor be allowed, the American has an 
incorporated schoolteacher as part of his or her superego, the English 
man or woman an incorporated policeman, i 
There is not yet sufficient evidence to show whether the Communist 
Party member in the U.S.S.R. is producing analogous results in the 


of the mass of a population and the ways in which they interpret their 
roles as parents are gradually modified or transformed, 
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Docility, or Giving Teacher What She Wants 
Jules Henry 


o 

This essay deals with one aspect of American character, the process 
whereby urban middle-class children in elementary school acquire the 
habit of giving their teachers the answers expected of them. Though it 
could hardly be said that I deal exhaustively with this matter, what I do 
discuss, using suggestions largely from psychoanalysis and communications 
theory, is the signaling process whereby children and teacher come to 
understand each other or, better, to pseudo-understand each other, with- 
in the limited framework of certain schoolroom situations. 

I think it will be readily understood that such a study has intercul- 
tural significance and interesting biosocial implications. The smooth oper- 
ation of human interaction, or “transaction,” if one prefers the Dewey 
and Bentley décor, requires that in any culture much of the give and 
take of life be reduced to a conventional, parsimonious system of quick- 
ly decipherable messages and appropriate responses. These messages, how- 
ever, are different in different cultures, because the give and take of life 
z different in different cultures. At a simple level, for example, a Pilagá 

ndian paints his face red when he is looking for a sexual affair with a 
Woman, whereas were an American man to paint his face red, the 
Significance of this to other Americans would be quite different. Be- 
aviors that have been variously called signal, cue, and sign are as 
characteristic of the animal world as they are of the human, and in both 
Sroups tend to be highly specific both with respect to themselves (signs, 
Signals, cues) and with respect to the behavior they release in those for 
whom they are intended. Since, furthermore, each culture tends to stand- 
ardize these, it would seem that any study of such behaviors, or rather 
ehavior systems, in humans in any culture would throw light on two 
Problems: (1) What the signal-response system is; and (2) How humans 
earn the system, j 

Since in humans the mastery of a signal-response system often in- 
volves the emotional life, and since in this paper on docility I am dealing 
With urban American middle-class children, it will readily be seen that 
a study of the manner in which they learn the signal-response system 
called docility carries us toward an understanding of the character of 
these children, 

When we say a human being is docile we mean that, without the 
“Se of external force, he performs relatively few acts as a function of 
Personal choice as compared with the number of acts he performs as a 
unction of the will of others. In a very real sense, we mean that he 

Chaves mostly as others wish him to. In our culture this is thought un- 
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desirable, for nobody is supposed to like docile people. On the other 
hand, every culture must develop in its members forms of behavior that 
approximate docility; otherwise it could not conduct its business. Without 
obedience to traffic signals transportation in a large American city would 
be a mess. This is a dilemma of our culture: to be able to keep the streets 
uncluttered with automotive wrecks, and to fill our armies with fighting 
men who will obey orders, while at the same time we teach our citizens 
not to be docile. 

It is to be supposed that, although the basic processes as outlined are 
universal, every culture has its own way of creating the mechanism of 
docility. It will be the purpose of the rest of this paper to examine the 
accomplishment of docility in some American middle-class schoolrooms. 
The study was carried out by several of my graduate students and me. 
Names of persons and places are withheld in order to give maximum pro- 
tection to all concerned. 

In the following examples I shall be concerned only with demon- 
strating that aspect of docility which has to do with the teacher’s getting 
from the children the answers she wants; and I rely almost entirely on 
verbal behavior, for without cameras it is impossible to record non-verbal 
signals, The first example is from the second grade. 


1 


The children have been shown movies of birds, The first film ended with 
a picture of a baby bluebird. 


Teacher: Did the last bird ever look like he would be blue? 


The children did not seem to understand the slant of the question, and 
answered somewhat hesitantly: Yes. 


Teacher: I think he looked more like a robin, didn’t he? 


Children, in chorus: Yes. 


In this example one suspects that teacher’s intonation on the word 
“ever” did not come through as a clear signal, for it did not create enough 
doubt in the children’s minds to bring the right answer, “No.” The 
teacher discovered that her signal had not been clear enough for these 
seven year-olds, so she made it crystal clear the second time, and got the 
“right” response. Its correctness is demonstrated by the unanimity of the 
children’s response, and the teacher’s acceptance of it. Here the desire of 
the teacher, that the children shall acknowledge that a bird looks like 4 
robin, is simple, and the children, after one false try, find the correct re- 
sponse. 

In the next example we see the relation of signal to cultural values 
and context: 
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2a 
A fourth grade art lesson. Teacher holds up a picture. 
Teacher: Isn't Bobby getting a nice effect of moss and trees? 


Ecstatic Ohs and Ahs from the children. . . . 


2b 

The art lesson is now over. 

Teacher: How many enjoyed this? 

Many hands go up. 

Teacher: How many learned something? 

Quite a number of hands come down. 

Teacher: How many will do better next time? 

Many hands go up. 

á fad can ayes 

Here the shifts in response are interesting. The ots or bea 
a vigorously docile response, as does the word “enjoy.” scone one 
thing,” however, for a reason that is not quite clear, fails to pio nih 
desired unanimity. On the other hand, the shibboleth, “better oe aa 
Sets the same response as “enjoyed.” We see then that the ee el 
ing Signal is related to important cultural values; and ie t et 
Signal must be released in proper context. One suspects that “ c la 
resistance to saying they had learned something occurre a 
“learned something” appeared out of context, On the other hand, 


would be incorrect to describe these children as epee — 
The next example is from the same fourth grade classroom: 


3 


i , and 
The children have just finished reading the story The Sun, Moon, an 
Stars Clock.” 


i interest— imax? 
Teacher: What was the highest point of interest—the clima: 


The children tell what they think it is. Teacher is eai TE p 
them what she thinks it is, but the children give everything à 
last Bobby says: When they capture the thieves. 


Teacher: How many agree with Bobby? 


Hands, hands, hands. 
. In this example the observer was not able to record all the m 
Signals, for they came too fast. However, it is clear that hunting a € i 
While the children waited for the teacher to give the clear signal, which 
was CE) agree with Bobby.” 
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In all the examples given thus far, the desired answer could be in- 
dicated rather clearly by the teacher, for the required response was rela- 
tively unambiguous. Even so, there was some trouble in obtaining most 
of the answers. In the example that follows, however, the entire situation 
becomes exceedingly ambiguous because emotional factors in the children 
make proper interpretation of teacher’s signals difficult. The central issue 
is that teacher and children are seen to have requirements that are com- 
plementary on one level, because teacher wants the children to accept her 
point of view, and they want to be accepted by her; but these require- 
ments are not complementary on a different level, because the children’s 
emotional organization is different from the teacher’s. Hence exact com- 
plementarity is never achieved, but rather a pseudo-complementarity, 
which enables teacher and pupils to extricate themselves from a difficult 
situation. The example comes from a fifth grade schoolroom: 


4 
This is a lesson on “healthy thoughts” for which the children have a 
special book that depicts specific conflictful events among children. There 
are appropriate illustrations and text, and the teacher is supposed to discuss 
each incident with the children in order to help them understand how to 
handle their emotions. 
One of the illustrations is of two boys, one of whom is griping because 
his brother has been given something he wants himself—a football, I think. 
The other is saying his brother couldn’t help being given it—they’ll both 
play with it. 
(Observer is saying that this sibling pair is illustrated by three boys: (1) 
The one who has received the ball. (2) The one who is imagined to react 
with displeasure. (3) The one who is imagined to react benignly and 
philosophically, by saying: My brother couldn’t help being given the foot- 
ball; we'll use it together.) 


Teacher: Do you believe it’s easier to deal with your thoughts if you own 
up to them, Betty? 


Betty: Yes it is, if you’re not cross and angry. 
Teacher: Have you any experience like this in the book, Alice? 


Alice tells how her brother was given a watch and she envied him and 
wanted one too, but her mother said she wasn’t to have one until she was 
fifteen, but now she has one anyway. 


Teacher: How could you have helped—could you have changed your 
thinking? How could you have handled it? What could you do with mean 
feelings? 


Alice seems stymied; she hems and haws. 
Teacher: What did Susie (a character in the book) do? 
Alice: She talked to her mother. 


Teacher: If you talk to someone you often feel that ‘It was foolish of me 
to feel that way... ? 
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I Tope 


Tommy: He says he had ah experience like that. His cousin was given a 
bike, and he envied it. But he wasn’t ugly about it. He asked if he might ride 
it, and his cousin let him, and then I got one myself; and I wasn’t mean or 
ugly or jealous. 


Here the process of signal development is intricate, and children and 
teacher do not quite manage to arrive at a mutually intelligible complex 
of signals and behavior. The stage is set by the presentation of a common, 
but culturally unacceptable situation: A child is pictured as envious of the 
good luck of his sibling. Since American culture cannot accept two of 
its commonest traits, sibling rivalry and envy, the children are asked by 
teacher to acknowledge that they are “bad,” and to accept specific ways 
of dealing with these emotions. The children are thus asked to fly in 
the face of their own feelings, and, since this is impossible, the little 
Pigeons never quite get home. This is because teacher and pupil wants 
are not complementary. È 

It will have been observed that at first Alice does well, for by docilely 
admitting that it is good to own up to evil, she correctly interprets the 
teacher’s wish to hear her say that the ancient ritual of confession is still 
good for the soul; and she continues docile behavior by giving a story of 
her own envy. However, eventually she muffs the signal, for she says she 
Was gratified anyway; she did get a watch. And the reason Alice muffs 
the signal is that her own impulses dominate over the signals coming m 
from the teacher. Teacher, however, does not reject Alice’s story but 
tries, rather, to get Alice to say she could have “handled” her thoughts by 

owning up” to them and talking them over with someone. Alice, how- 
ever, stops dead because she cannot understand the teacher. Meanwhile 
ommy has picked up the signal, only to be misled by it, just as Alice 
was, By this time, however, the matter has become more complex: 
Tommy thinks that because teacher did not reject Alice’s story it is 
correct.” Teacher’s apparent acceptance of Alice’s story then becomes 
ommy’s signal; therefore he duplicates Alice’s story almost exactly, ex- 
cept that a bike is substituted for a watch. Like Alice he is not “mean 
or “ugly” or “jealous,” not because he “dealt with” his thoughts in the 
culturally approved-but-impossible manner, but because he too got what 
€ wanted. So far, the only part of the message that is getting through to 
the children from the teacher is that it is uncomfortable—not wrong—to 
e jealous, etcetera. Thus the emotions of the children filter out an im- 
Portant part of the message from the teacher. — 
B We may summarize the hypotheses up to this point as follows: (1) 
Y virtue of their visible goal-correcting behavior the pupils are trying 
ard to be docile with respect to the teacher. (2) They hunt for signals 
and try to direct their behavior accordingly. (3) The signals occur in a 
matrix of cultural value and immediate circumstance. (4) This fact at 
times makes interpretation and conversion into action difficult. (5) A 
asis in mutual understanding is sought, but not quite realized at times. 
(6) The children’s internal signals sometimes conflict with external ones 
and thus “jam the receiver.” (7) Both children and teacher want some- 
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thing. At present we may say that the children want acceptance by the 
teacher, and teacher wants acceptance by the children. (8) However it 
is clear, because of the mix-up that may occur in interpreting signals, as 
in the lesson on healthy thoughts, that the desires of teacher and pupil 
are sometimes not quite complementary. (9) Teacher must avoid too 
many frustrating (painful) failures like that of Alice, otherwise lessons 
will break down. . 

As we proceed with this lesson, we shall see how teacher and pupils 
strive to “get on the same wave length,” a condition never quite reached 
because of the different levels of organization of teacher and pupil; and 
the unawareness of this fact on the part of the teacher. 


Two boys, the “dialogue team,” now come to the front of the class and 
dramatize the football incident. 


Teacher, to the class: Which boy do you think handled the problem in a 
better way? 


Rupert: Billy did, because he didn’t get angry... . It was better to play 
together than to do nothing with the football. 


Teacher: That’s a good answer, Rupert. Has anything similar happened 
to you, Joan? 


Joan can think of nothing. 


(Observer notes: I do not approve of this business in action, though I 
have not yet thought it through. But I was intermittently uncomfortable, 
disapproving and rebellious at the time.) 


Sylvester: I had an experience. My brother got a hat with his initials on at 
because he belongs to a fraternity, and I wanted one like it and couldn’t 
have one; and his was too big for me to wear, and it ended up that I 
asked him if he could get me some letters with my initials, and he did. 


Betty: My girl-friend got a bike that was 26-inch, and mine was only 24; 
and I asked my sister what I should do. Then my girl-friend came over 
and was real nice about it, and let me ride it, 


Teacher approves of this, and says: Didn’t it end up that they both had 
fun without unhappiness? (Observer notes: Constant questioning of class, 
with expectation of affirmative answers: that wasn’t this the right way, the 
best way, etc., to do it?) 


Here we note that the teacher herself has gone astray, for on the one 
hand her aim is to get instances from the children in which they them- 
selves have been yielding and capable of resolving their own jealousy, 
etc., while on the other hand, in the instance given by Betty, it was not 
Betty who yielded, but her friend, The child immediately following Betty 
imitated her since Betty had been praised by the teacher: 


Matilde: My girl-friend got a 26-inch bike and mine was only 24; but 
she only let me ride it once a month. But for my birthday my mother’s 
getting me a new one, probably (proudly) a “28.” (Many children rush 
in with the information that “28” doesn’t exist). Matilde replies that she'll 
probably have to raise the seat then, for she’s too big for a “26.” 
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This instance suggests more clearly, perhaps, than the others, another 
Possible factor in making the stories of the children end always with their 
Setting what they,want: the children may be afraid to lose face with their 
peers by acknowledging they did not get something they wanted, 

As we go on with this lesson, we shall sce how the children’s need for 
Substitute gratification and their inability to accept frustration prevent 
them from picking up the teacher’s message. As we continue, we shall 
see how, in spite of the teacher’s driving insistence on her point, the 
children continue to inject their conflicts into the lesson, while at the 
same time they gropingly try to find a way to gratify the teacher. They 
Cannot give the right answers because of their conflicts; teacher cannot 
handle their conflicts because she cannot perceive them, The lesson goes 
on: 


Teacher: I notice that some of you are only happy when you get your 
own way. (Observer noticed too, horrified.) You're not thinking this 
through, and I want you to. Think of an experience when you didn’t get 
what you want. Think it through. (Observer wonders: Are the children 
volunteering because of expectations; making desperate efforts to meet the 
expectation, even though they do not quite understand it?) 


Charlie: His ma was going to the movies and he wanted to go with her; 
and she wouldn’t let him; and „she went off to the movies; and he was 
mad; but then he went outside and there were some kids playing baseball, 
so he played baseball. 


Teacher: But suppose you hadn’t gotten to play baseball? You would have 
felt hurt because you didn’t get what you wanted. We can’t help feeling 
hurt when we are disappointed. What could you have done? How could 
you have handled it? (Observer notes: Teacher is not getting what she 
wants, but I am not sure the kids can understand. Is this a function of im- 
maturity, or of spoiling by parents? Seems to me the continued effort to 
extract an idea they have not encompassed may be resulting in reinforce- 
ment of the one they have got—that you eventually get the watch, or the 


bicycle, or whatever.) 

Charlie: So I can’t go to the movies; 
Something around the house. 
Teacher: Now you're beginning to think! It 


Pointments, (Turning to the class) What 
Way. ses 


so I can’t play baseball; so Pl do 


takes courage to take disap- 
did we learn? The helpful 


Class: is the healthy way! 


b Thus the lesson reaches this point on a note of triumphant docility, 
Ut of Ppseudo-complementarity. If the teacher had been able to perceive 
© underlying factors that made it impossible for these children to accept 
Slayed gratification or total momentary frustration, and had handled 
that Problem, instead of doggedly sticking to a text that required a stereo- . 
te answer, she would have come closer to the children and would not 
“ave had to back out of the situation by extracting a parrot-like chorus- 
ing. The teacher had to get a “right” answer, and the children ended up 
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giving her one, since that is what they are in school for. Thus on one 
level teacher and pupils were complementary, but on another they were 
widely divergent. This is the characteristic condition -of the American 
middle-class schoolroom. 

If we review all the verbal messages sent by the teacher, we will see 
how hard she has worked to get the answer she wants; how she has cor- 
rected and “improved” her signaling in response to the eager feed-back 
from the children: i 


1. Do you believe it’s easier to deal with your thoughts if you own up to 
them, Betty? 

. Have you any experience like this in the book, Alice? 

. What could you do with mean feelings? 

- What did Susie (in the book) do? 

(Rupert says that Billy, the character in the book, handled the problem 

in the better way because he did not get angry.) That’s a good answer, 

Rupert. 

6. (Betty tells how nice her girl-friend was, letting her ride her bike.) 
Teacher approves of this and says: Didn’t it end up that they both had 
fun without unhappiness? ' 

. I notice that some of you are happy only when you get your own way. 

- What could you have done (when you did not get your own way) ? 

. Now you’re beginning to think. It takes courage to take disappointments. 
What did we learn? The helpful way. . . . and the class responds, is 
the healthy way. 


Oe wr 


Won 


Discussion and Conclusions 


This paper has been an effort to describe the mental docility of middle- 
class American children in their schoolrooms. It says nothing about the 
home or the play group. The analysis shows how children are taught to 
find the answer the teacher wants, and to give it to her. That they some- 
times fail is beside the point, because their trying so hard is itself evidence 
of docility; and an understanding of the reasons for failure helps us to 
ses why communication breaks down and pseudo-understanding takes 
its place. When communication breaks down it is often because com- 
plementarity between sender (teacher) and receivers (pupils) is not 
exact; and it is not exact because teacher and pupils are at different 
levels of emotional organization, 

We may now ask: Why are these children, whose phantasies our un- 
published research has found to contain so many hostile and anxious ele- 
ments, so docile in the classroom? Why do they struggle so hard to 
gratify the teacher and try in so many ways, as our protocols show, t? 
bring themselves to the teacher’s attention? 

We might, of course, start with the idea of the teacher as a parent- 
figure, and the children as siblings competing for teacher’s favor. We 
could refer to the unresolved dependency needs of children of this age, 
which make them seek support in the teacher, who then manipulates this 
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seeking and the children’s sibling rivalry in order, as our unpublished re- 
search suggests, to pit the children against each other, Other important 
factors, however, that appear in middle-class schoolrooms, ought to be 
taken into considération, For example, our research shows the children’s 
tendency to destructively criticize each other, and the teacher’s repeated 
reinforcement of this tendency. We have taken note, in our research, of 
the anxiety in the children as illustrated in the stories they tell and ob- 
served that these very stories are subjected to carping criticism by other 
children, the consequence of which would be anything but an alléviation 
of that anxiety. Hence the schoolroom is a place in which the child’s 
underlying anxiety may be heightened. In an effort to alleviate this he 
seeks approval of the teacher, by giving right answers, and by doing what 
teacher wants him to do under most circumstances. Finally, we cannot 
omit the teacher’s need to be gratified by the attention-hungry behavior of 
the children, 

A word is necessary about these classrooms as middle class. The novel 
Blackboard Jungle, by Evan Hunt, describes schoolroom behavior of 
lower-class children. There we see them solidly against the teacher, as 
Tepresentative of the middle class. But in the classes we have observed 
we see the children against each other, with the teacher abetting the 
Process, Thus, as the teacher in middle-class schools directs the hostility 
of the children toward one another (particularly in the form of criticism) 4 
and away from herself, she reinforces the competitive dynamics within 
the middle class itself. The teacher in the lower-class schools, on the 
Sther hand, appears to become the organizing stimulus for behavior that 
Integrates the lower class, as the children unite in expressing their hostility 
to the teacher, i 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the mental docility (or 
reay docility) achieved in these middle-class schoolrooms is a peculiar 
middle-class kind of docility. It is not based on authoritarian control 

acked by fear of corporal punishment, but rather on fear of loss of love. 
ore precisely, it rests on the need to bask in the sun of the teacher's 
Acceptance, It is not fear of scolding er of physical pain that makes 
these children docile, but rather fear of finding oneself outside the warmth 
the inner circle of teacher's sheltering acceptance. This kind of docility 
pa be more lethal than the other, for it does not breed rebellion and in- 
“pendence, as struggle against authoritarian controls may, but rather 
à kind of cloying paralysis; a sweet imprisonment without pain. Looking 
at the matter from another point of view, we might say that were these 
es not fearful of loss of love they would be indifferent to the 
is acher’s messages, In a sense what the teacher's signals are really saying 
i his is the way to be loved by me; and this is the way I want you to 

ve me.” 
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Trends in French Films’. 
Martha Wolfenatein and Nathan Teles 


Ir, analyzing French filma during the past eleht years, we have found 
certain themes, which struck us at the start, repeated again and again; 
we have become aware of a number of additional themes; we have ob- 
served some countertrends that may represent new developments; and 
we have elaborated further hypotheses about relations between these 
fantasy productions and typical life situations, The order in which these 
observations and interpretations were made has been affected by the fol- 
lowing conditions: (a) the order in which the films were seen, which 
depended largely on accidents of accessibility; (b) factors of individual 
sensibility, that make one see certain things more quickly than others; 
and (c) the concurrent accumulation of data on other aspects of French 
culture,? which contributed to awareness and insight in our study of films. 

The following report is based on about fifty films, seen since 1950 in 
New York and Paris, about half of which have not been brought to 
America. Much new material could be cited in which one sees continued 
preoccupation with earlier themes (e.g., intense father-daughter relations; 
the suffering or spiteful outsider looking in on the pleasures of others). 
However, because of limitations of space we shall turn directly to a num- 
ber of themes not previously reported and indicate some connections be- 
tween them and other recent findings about French culture. 

1. Fear of falling back into childhood. In French culture, according tO 
one of our basic hypotheses, everything is permitted to the adult that 15 
denied to the child. Interferences with the pursuit of pleasure, enforced 


* This article is based on assumptions and a method of analysis which we have 
described elsewhere in detail. Cf. Wolfenstein, Martha, and Leites, Nathan, 
Movies: A Psychological Study, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950; Wolfenstein, 
Martha, “Film Analysis in the Study of Culture,” in Mead, Margaret, an 
Métraux, Rhoda, The Study of Culture at a Distance, Chicago: University © 
Chicago Press, 1953; Wolfenstein, Martha, and Leites, Nathan, “Plot and Charac- 
ter in Selected French Films,” in Métraux, Rhoda, and Mead, Margaret, Themes 
in French Culture (Hoover Institute Studies, Series D, Communities, No. i 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1954; Wolfenstein, Martha, “The Image © 
the Child in Contemporary Films,” in Mead, Margaret, and Wolfenstein, Martha, 
Childhood in Contemporary Cultures (in preparation). ee 

*The studies of French culture on which we have drawn are the following: 
(a) work carried on in the Columbia University Research in Contemporary Gu 
tures (1947-1949), in which we participated, and which has been reported on 10 
Métraux, Rhoda, and Mead, Margaret, Themes in French Culture (Hoover In- 
stitute Studies, Series D, Communities, No, 1), Stanford: Stanford University 
Press 1954; (b) researches on France, pursued by Nathan Leites and a researc’ 
team in Paris (1953-1954), the results of which have not yet been published. 
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by adults on children, tend to, a large extent not to be internalized. The 
individual’s capacity for pleasure emerges unblunted, once he escapes, by 
becoming an adult, from the surveillance of authorities. Many traits char- 
acteristic of the French adult may be interpreted as doing the opposite of 
what one had to do as a child. Thus, in French adult life, particularly in 
Publie life, these ts a tendency foward indefinite delay, not getting things 
done. Froneh childven are undar conetant pIeSure tG do requires tasts 
Hekly, to put away their toys, finish their lessens; and se en: We wouta 
suppose that the underlying feeling expressed in the delaying tactics of 
adult life is: Now that I’m grown up, I'll dally as much as I like. While 
French children are hurried and harried about doing tasks, their spontane- 
ous activity in speech and movement is radically interfered with. They are 
required to sit still and be quiet. By contrast French adults, following a 
Similar principle of opposition to the one just indicated, are very quick 
in speech and movement. 

Margaret Mead has pointed out that Americans have a great fear of 
falling back into the situation of a child; for Americans this means be- 
coming again dependent on others.’ For the French, who equally fear 
falling back into childhood, this danger has a different significance. It 
means falling again under the power of authorities who can effectively 
interfere with the satisfaction of one’s wishes. In a film of the 1930's (seen 
by us only recently), Vous N’Avez Rien à Déclarer?, a young man be- 
comes impotent when on his wedding night a customs inspector breaks 
into the sleeping compartment on the train, where he is about to make 
love to his bride, and demands in the brusque tones of an authority which 
the young man had thought he was finished with: “Vous n’avez rien a 
déclarer?” He regains his manhood after he has given a thorough beating 
to an actor who appears in the role of a customs inspector. By triumphing 
Over this embodiment of authority, he reemerges from his relapse into 
childhood and can proceed to the fulfillment of his desires. 

To impose on oneself the restrictions of childhood, to perpetuate vol- 
Untarily the regime imposed by the authorities, when one is grown-up and 
one’s parents are no longer there, is ludicrous. This is exemplified in the 
foolishly limited existence of four old-maid sisters in Ces Dames aux 
Chapeaux Verts, They all dress alike, like little girls, always go to early 
mass, never go anywhere except together. This mode of life is finally dis- 
rupted by a lively young woman, a cousin of theirs, who is forced by 

nancial reverses to give up her free life in Paris and come and live with 
these provincial relatives. The young woman has no intention of reverting 
to childhood; instead she teaches the old maids a lesson in growing up. 
€ not only succeeds in finding in this unlikely spot a very attractive 
young man for herself, but she revives a long-abandoned romance of the 
Youngest of the old maids, This romance, with a school teacher, had been 
nipped by the long-dead mother years before, as a misalliance. The young 
chee: £ 


a 
Mead, Margaret, And Keep Your Powder Dry, 
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girl demonstrates that it is high time to set aside the outdated taboo of 
the dead mother, and she joins the hands of the aging couple. Before she 


profession and breaks with her, 

2. Wish to have someone do it for you. This is a theme for which we 
have as yet slight evidence, but which we record because of its congruence 
with other themes to be noted below: a sense of men’s weakness in re- 
lation to women, and an envisagement of facile, harmonious solutions 
as a counterpoint to the theme just discussed, the fear of relapsing into 
childhood. The aversion against childhood relates to the restrictions of 
pleasure imposed by authorities. The fantasy of being like a child again 
in the sense of passively receiving benefits stresses an opposite aspect of 
childhood (or the realization of a childhood dream). This wish to have 
things done for one is exemplified in a weak young man who looks to an 
admired older man to act for him in a love affair in which he feels help- 
less. So, for instance the hero in Les Hommes ne Pensent qw à Ca, who 
has been unable to take any initiative toward the young woman he 
adores, needs Don Juan to create the opening for him by assuming his 
(the young man’s) likeness and sweeping the girl off her feet. Only after 
this strong intermediary has acted on his behalf does the young man be- 
come able to pursue the desired relationship. 

3. The superior strength of women. The image of the strong woman, 
who knows what she wants and never loses her head, vis-a-vis men who 
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are just the opposite, has appeared very frequently in recent plays in the 
Paris theatre.* ‘The same theme occurs also in films, though less promin- 
ently. We may suppose that new themes appear first in the theatre, mak- 
ing their way mére gradually into films. Thus we would be inclined to 
see here a trend which may become increasingly marked. ° 

_A recent film, Adorables Créatures, recounts a series of affairs in the 
life of a weak young man whom masterful women dispose of as suits their 
interests. To cite only one episode, he spends a good deal of money to take 
an acquistive blonde to a ski resort without winning any amorous conces- 
sions from her. As he has broken his leg in descending from a sleigh 
immediately on arriving at the resort, he spends his time convalescing 
while his girl friend skis with gusto, and eventually makes the acquaint- 
ance of a rich old man for whom she abandons the hero. 

The opening sequence of Manon des Sources presents a vivid contrast 
between men and women. In a cafe in a little town a group of men sit 
around a table drinking and chatting, enjoying their yarns and their little 
jokes, At the same time in the wild hills outside the town we see two 
Witch-like women, one old and one young, allied with each other in 
hatred against the town. The black old hag stands on a hilltop with her 
arms upraised uttering curses. The young woman, beautiful, tattered, and 
wild, who lives alone in the hills, enters leaping from crag to crag with 
i T goats, She communes affectionately with the malign old woman, who 
's her only friend, The young woman is suspected of exercising a sinister 
influence on the young men of the town. ‘After she has undergone the 
ignominy of an arrest on this charge, she takes revenge, prompted by the 
old hag, and diverts the water supply of the town. The town council and 
an outside expert, who sit around a table and argue at length and in- 
conclusively, are helpless to restore the water. The men must wait upon 
he changing whims of the demonic woman, who can give or withhold the 
necessities of life. The picture one gets is that of harmless, ineffectual 
men of the town (mainly seen seated and talking), and untamed power- 

ul women (mainly seen erect or in swift movement), allied with the wild 


Orces of nature, | 
Adam Est Eve draws the extreme conclusion from the relative ad- 
It relates the story of a 


Vantac . r 
ges of being a woman and being a man. 
a BR g a wo g 


q, ÈS: La Troisième Femme, Treize à Table, Les Noces de Deuil, Le Chemin 
e Crète, ? 


5 > 
fil While film analysis can be carri i 
ns be j h on theatrical productions requires the pres- 
3 . 


e greater i f the weak man— 
ci prominence 0! a j 
Cmpared with films at the present time. However, the alternative hypothesis 


A . s 
wea be kept in mind, that there is to a degree a division o 
media, different themes being favored by each. 
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young French soldier, Charlie, drooping and depressed, who has lost 
his nerve as a boxer (we see him knocked out by a Negro), who on a 
visit to a prostitute asks her to teach him to knit, and who takes flight 
from his bride on the wedding night. He seeks help’ from a woman 
psychoanalyst who puts him into the hands of a benevolent greybeard 
surgeon. After two years of treatment, Charlie has been transformed into 
a ravishing blonde, Charlotte, whose vivacity, bright smile, and active 
manner contrast very favorably with the sad and feeble aspect of the 
erstwhile Charlie. Trying to hitch a ride, Charlotte first stands by the 
roadside dressed in a man’s suit; the cars rush past. She changes into a 
close-fitting feminine costume, resumes her place by the side of the road, 
and there is an immediate screeching of brakes as the next limousine 
stops to pick her up. She eventually finds happiness in the arms of a 
handsome man who confides that until recently he was a woman. ° 

One may discern here a certain weariness in the face of the struggle 
required of men (symbolized by the boxing match between the young 
French soldier and the colored man who defeats him), consequently an 
envy of women, and, in the sphere of private life, a corresponding senti- 
ment that men are weaker than women. The image of the strong and 
superior woman, which seems currently to be given renewed emphasis, has 
important traditional antecedents. We need hardly recall that the 
French national symbol is a vigorous young woman, Marianne. The still 
powerfully appealing legend of Jeanne d’Arc presents the associated 
figures of a strong woman and a weak man: Jeanne and the Dauphin. 

4. Old man as child; young woman as mother. As we have observed 
before, French film plots are repeatedly occupied with an intense relation 
between an aging man and a young woman. The underlying significance 
of this theme, in terms of the special constellation of real-life familial 
feelings which contribute to it, has not yet been clarified. On the level 
nearest to the surface, this appears as a counteroedipal love of an aging 
father for his daughter who grows to young womanhood. Frequently a 
close approximation to a father-daughter relation is quite manifest. But 
we would suppose that this basic fantasy has roots in a much earlier life 
situation, in the original oedipal phase. We have previously interpreted it 
in part as motivated by a son’s wish to be reconciled with the father who 
was his rival, and also to revenge himself against the father, by picturing 
the father in turn as suffering from the frustration of an impossible love. 
Further observation suggests that the old man and young woman of these 
plots represent also the original oedipal protagonists: son and mother. 
It remains to be determined why this particular disguise is chosen, 17 
which age relations are reversed. 

The maternal character of the young woman and child-like aspect of 
the aging man are illustrated in L'Etrange Désir de M. Bard. The elderly 

°Cf. the play La Pucelle d’Auteuil, where doubts about the sexual identity of 
a man masquerading as a woman can only be resolved by an anatomical inspection, 
for which the stage is darkened, in the last act. 
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hero, who knows that he will die soon of heart disease, occupies his last 
months with happy anticipations of the birth of his heir. He takes his 
pregnant young wife to Italy so that she can gaze at beautiful sculptures 
of Putti which he believes will make the baby handsome. He borrows a 
little boy to play with and becomes carried away playing Indians. The 
young woman, who had originally agreed to have the baby as a business 
arrangement (the man has a considerable amount of money to leave 
her); is touched by his naive and eager boyishness and at onee point 
tells him affectionately that he himself is a child who needs to be pro- 
tected, In Le Fruit Défendu, a young woman expresses a similar view of 
her lover, who is much older but much less experienced than she. 

5. Legitimate façades for the pursuit of pleasure. In French films and, 
Ps other recent observations suggest, in relations of children to parents, 
S is little belief in the morality of authorities. To mention very briefly 

me impressions of French life, 7 French mothers seem disposed to de- 
SED of their children an agreeable air of compliance rather than to 
child s that the thing they ask is actually performed by the child. The 
and t earns: that a blunt refusal of a maternal demand leads to a scene 
follo © punishment, but that a polite verbal expression of acquiescence 
im wed by doing nothing has a good chance of getting by. This is an 
to Portant lesson in how it is possible to do as one likes if only one is careful 

Preserve favorable appearances, Further, parents seem concerned with 
ating pleasure and comfort more than with the inculcation of moral 
ing ee Their interference with their children’s freedom (eg, in a 
cony at they stay out of the living room) is for the parents’ peace = 
ene ik; The impression that children get would seem to i 

Pare are concerned with their own pleasure, and that the good 9e- 
a an they require, so that unpleasant scenes may be avoided, is more 
atter of appearance than of actual performance. W 
pari. have discussed in our previous studies the image of authorities, 

Icularly the police, in French films. These authorities fail to penetrate 
ie ei underlying truth, being repeatedly misled by apprann h spene 
asp © innocent, letting the guilty escape. We would now add another 

nat this picture of immoral authorities: they use the forms of their 
of a: as a thin disguise for the pursuit of pleasure. A farcical orange 
abu is occurs in Au Diable la Vertu. In the course of an apn open o 
the ilaty, the hero, who is falsely suspected, offers the alibi that he spent 
ight in question with an attractive young woman. The young wom- 


p: > Summoned to the police station, denies his story. He claims he can 
rove it: P > 


e In the course of the night’s activities he bit her left buttock. 
butto Pector of police demands that the young woman show ey 
en ck, on which in fact there appears a black and blue mark, It is 
of th necessary for all the men present to make a prolonged inspection 
© exposed buttock to determine whether this mark was more likely 


Pri i 
fuse by a bite or by some other cause. In the further pursuit of 


Ustic i . . . 
<< the inspector requires a reenactment of the crime. The victim 


Roland, Charlotte, interviews with French mothers, unpublished. 
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of the burglary is an old maid who falsely claims that she was raped by 
the burglar. Panting for the “reenactment” she identifies the hero, to 
whom she is violently attracted, as her assailant. There follows a scene 
in her boudoir in which the inspector insists that the hero embrace her, 
and where, after he has carried her into the bedroom, the police continue 
their investigation through the keyhole. The picture of such amiable 
carryings-on of the authorities forms the comic counterpart to the bitter 
reproach against them for their failures in the pursuit of justice in such 
tragic films as Non Coupable, which we have analyzed earlier. In either 
case, the authorities see what it pleases them to see. 

6. Non-internalization of moral restrictions. The tendency to regard 
restrictions on the pursuit of pleasure as external, not to incorporate them 
permanently into the personality, is closely related to the view of authori- 
ties that we have just discussed. The model of an authority that makes 
high demands on himself for the renunciation of pleasure seems to be 
lacking. The continuation into adult life of the restrictions that are im- 
posed on the child appears as foolish and unstable. In Le Rosier de Mme 
Husson, we see a committee of elderly ladies in a small town occupie' 
with choosing a young woman of perfect virtue who would be crowne 
as “la Rosiére” of the town and given a large purse. This of course 
allows, in the manner of the police inspection which we just described, 2 
fair amount of pleasurable peeping and prying under the façade of a 
virtuous pursuit, The ladies, after recounting with glee, thinly cloaked by 
indignation, the misbehavior of all the young girls in the town, find the 
solution of awarding the prize for virtue to a young man of exaggerate 
simplicity, who has remained intimidated by a mother who beats him, 
and who runs away in alarm at the approach of a girl. 

Before deciding to give the young man the award, the ladies have to 
resolve some doubts as to whether he is virtuous or simply an idiot. The 
young man, although delighted to get the money, becomes aware t at, 
despite all the honor that is being shown him, he is really despised a” 
regarded as defective. Having got drunk at the lunch in his honor, he 
sets out for Paris, is picked up on the road by a countess, one of tht 
ladies of the committee, who, however, keeps an establishment in Paris 
where she can pursue a much freer life than in the provincial ase 
The benevolent countess takes a fancy to the hero, invites him to stay ! 
her flat, where he ends up in her bed. Greatly improved by this initiatio™ 
the hero returns home, asserts himself against his astonished mother: 
forcefully carries off to the barn the country girl whose advances eon 
previously frightened him, and occasions alarm in the town that he = 
become a veritable satyre. Thus the suspicion about the potential dans“ 
ousness of the person who seems to lack normal satisfactions asserts a 
self. At the end of these peripeties, the hero emerges as a young man i 
the road to adult normality with the announcement of his immine? 
marriage to his girl, ffi 

A policeman in Manon des Sources provides a nice image of the di a 
culty of identifying with moral authority, He speaks of his peculiar P” 
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dicament in being a policeman. Each morning he wakes up and sees a 
Policeman’s uniform hanging on the wall. He then thinks to himself: 
Somewhere here there must be a naked policeman. And it is always some 
minutes before he realizes that it is himself. This expresses not only a 
difficulty about assuming the role of policeman, but also a wish to expose 
ana degrade authorities in the fantasied anticipation of seeing a naked 
policeman. 

A corollary of the non-internalization of moral precepts is the tendency 
for unsatisfied impulses to be suppressed rather than repressed. Such im- 
Pulses remain conscious and waiting for ultimate fulfillment instead of 
being excluded from consciousness and rendered unuseable. So, for in- 
Stance, the old maid in Au Diable la Vertu, who finally gets a man 
through the ruse of the legally required reenactment of her alleged rape, 
tig with great zest that she has been waiting for this for twenty-five 

ars, 

7. The trauma of abandonment. French films, as we had previously 
observed, are occupied to a high degree with experiences of disappoint- 
ment. This led us to infer as a real life background source a particularly 
Painful early disappointment of lasting effect which was thus repeated in 

Tamatic form, Evidence was lacking, however, as to what this early dis- 
appointment might be. On the basis of further material, including re- 
Search on child rearing, we are now inclined to suppose that this major 

‘Sappointment is an abandonment (or what is experienced as an aban- 

°nment) of the child by the mother. Again to indicate very briefly 
ao aterial that will be presented more fully at a later time, French chiare 

cem to be exposed to abandonment in a variety of ways, A number o 
avored punishments, such as locking the child in a dark closet or m his 


ie have the effect of isolating the child from contact. There are also 
teats when the child is naughty to turn him over to some real or 
Il as more realistic threats 


po thical person who will carry him away, as we ee hd. 
Send him to boarding school. Instances of mothers leaving their chi 
a with others, wiievecthe children may feel they have been apondons 
grear to be frequent. But we have the impression that it 1s above e 
© capriciousness of the mother, her impulsive alternations between af- 
‘ction, irritation, and withdrawal (for the one relation in French life 
ere uncalculated emotional letting-go is permitted seems to be that of 
ae toward her child) , which gives the child the feeling of abandon- 
‘le Would interpret the film, L’Aigle à Deux Tétes, as an expression of 
© experience of abandonment. The film deals with a love relation be- 
— a mythical kingdom queen and a young man of low degree. The 
ung man, a poet and anarchist, has resolved to assassinate the queen. 
e po realizes and tells her later, when they are briefly happy eene 
her as always loved her, but because he could not get near her, he i 
hon € confrontation between the two first occurs when the Ley “a 
Sry, dirty, bleeding, and exhausted, having been pursued by 
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police, breaks irto the queen’s chamber. There instead of attacking her 
he collapses, and she, feeling greatly drawn to him (he bears an amazing 
resemblance to her dead husband), binds up his wound, has her servant 
carry him to bed, later sees that he is bathed, fed, and dressed in clean 
clothes. There follows a happy interlude of love between the queen and 
the young man, which is very soon interrupted as, for involved political 
reasons, the queen must leave the castle in the mountains where they are 
in order to return to her capital. In despair at their imminent separation 
(though he had urged on her the necessity of leaving), the young man 
swallows poison, which he takes from a locket that the queen had worn 
on her bosom. The queen, already in her traveling costume, finds the 
young man on the verge of death and, by telling him that she never 
loved him, provokes him into stabbing her so that they can die together. 
The sequence of emotions experienced by the young man in this drama 
corresponds to those of an infant in response to his mother’s alternating 
absence and presence, When she is not with him, he is hungry and dirty, 
and wracked by revengeful and murderous impulses—the condition of 
the young man when he first appears before the queen, The mother then 
feeds him, cleans him, and there is an interlude of happy union. But then 
she is ready to leave him again, it appears as if she never loved him, her 
good food seems to turn to poison, and he is again filled with murderous 
impulses toward her, While these are currently assumed to be common 
exigencies of infantile emotional life, we would suppose that reenforce- 
ment from actual maternal behavior contributes to their lasting import- 
ance in certain instances. According to our hypothesis, alternations © 
contact and withdrawal on the part of French mothers make for a parti- 
cularly intense feeling of abandonment in their children. A 
8. Harmonious resolution of difficulties and fulfillment of wishes. 
very pervasive aspect of French films has seemed to us to be their con- 
tinuous exposure of the frustrating character of life. They have foc 
again and again on the unfortunate discrepancy between human wishe 
and the circumstances that would satisfy them. This has been exemplifie? 
in innumerable accidents of timing: desires springing up too early ee La 
late (in children or in aging men), missed opportunities, the gvidon 
that would save an innocent suspect turning up just the moment ae k 
death, and so on. We considered that a major motivation of such P = 
was the wish to inure oneself to the inevitably disappointing nature 
reality by continual reexposure to it in controlled amounts. in 
At present there appears to be, in the Paris theatre quite markedly, J 
films as yet less so, an opposite tendency. Situations that would pone 
have been fraught with painful frustration and ironical wisdom an 
presented as free of conflict and gratifying for all concerned.’ The at ; 
film, L’Etrange Désir de M. Bard, which we have already menuon 
shows this tendency to resolve harmoniously predicaments that, in ™ 


as-Moi 
2 Cf. the plays, Les Invités du Bon Dieu, La Troisième Femme, and Faites 
Confiance. 
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other French films, have been typical occasions of frusttation. We have 
here the classic situation of the aging man and the beautiful young wom- 
an, but this time without the familiar conflicts, rivalries, obstacles, or dis- 
illusionments, The girl, a very fetching night-club dancer, has no other 
man in her life. She agrees readily to the old man’s proposal to provide 
him with an heir, and eventually grows quite fond of him. The man re- 
Solves the conflict between paternal and amorous motives (which has 
been so troublesome for so many aging men in French films) by a ‘pecul- 
lar twist: he only has paternal motives—he wants to beget a child. At one 
Point his plan to leave his fortune to the girl and the expected child is 
threatened by a scheme of his relatives to have him declared insane. But, 
by a heroic effort and just in the nick of time, he passes a series of 
Psychiatric tests that establish his sanity. The whole plot hinges of course 
On the circumstance that the hero knows he is to die shortly of a bad 
eart. But the course of developments shows that even for an ugly old 
man with a bad heart it is not too late to satisfy one’s wishes in life. A 
arge part of the film is taken up with his pleasant travels together with 
t e charming girl and a devoted old friend. Also at the end the familiar 
accidents of timing are happily avoided. The hero (following his 
Psychiatric examination) rushes to the maternity hospital and maintains 
1s waning strength until a young nurse enters to announce the birth of 

's son, Then he dies with such a beatific smile on his face that it fills 

with wonder all who see him. 
* * * 

Let us sum up what seem to us to be new trends in French films, with 
Ue qualification in regard to the still limited evidence: a tendency to 
nd a harmonious solution to all difficulties; a tendency to see men as 

Weak and women as strong; and a passive wish to have things done for 
ene. We may find the common denominator of these tendencies in a 
Presumably increasing feeling of incapacity to cope with crushing ae 
of Nees. The expectation of being able to inure oneself to the difficulties 
by repeated exposure may thus give way to less spe Tantenies of 
Solutions and disappearance of conflict. A sense of mens ina 
qQuacies in their undertakings leads to a feeling of weakness in comparison 
E and in relation with, women, The wish to have things done for one 
sae 4 strong man) is another expression of feelings of weakness. er he 
oe that in such developments, certain ae — a F - 4 oe 
aS: iC i ging nature) serve 
atent alr po ines go ee fantasies (such as the image of a 
rong, frisht F ; Ea mother and of a longed-for giving 
father) S ening, and attractive Ti E defense (TO 
urn and to activate a shift in preferred mec anisms 0 i 
mg Passivity into activity, in the repetition of painful experiences, to 
© denial of difficulties), These new trends, it should be added, are not 
Present dominant in French films. Other themes that we have noted, 
she as the assertion of the right to pleasure once one is no longer a child 
mockery of authority, remain more prominent. 
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The Study of National Character: 1955 
Maurice L. Farber 


The impetus for the present symposium was supplied by the impres- 
sion that, despite formidable difficulties being encountered in the study of 
national character, substantial progress was nevertheless being made. As 
the symposium editor, we feel that this expectation has been fulfilled, that 
the contributions as a group possess a gratifying vigor and freshness. 

If one is at all justified in seeking trends in so small a sample, there 
is at least one that might be noted. It is the attempt to relate fairly spe- 
cific personality characteristics to particular social institutions, Moreover; 
the social institution is perceived as in the process of an on-going historical 
interaction with personality. The idea is of course not new; it is perhaps 
only the extent of its implementation that represents the current trend. AS 
it was well stated as early as 1927 by Earnest Barker: 


“We are made by what we have made. We project our ideas into the world 
of reality, and when they have taken shape and form, they shape and form 
us by their reaction upon us. A nation makes a system of law and govern- 
ment, and that system, in its measure, makes the character of that nation. 

We build more greatly than we know; and our acts have consequences be- 

yond our intentions.” (1, p. 4.) 

Thus Geoffrey Gorer attributes changes in the English character to 
the establishment of the police force. Jules Henry analyses the interaction 
in American middle-class schools between teacher and pupil, the ni 
standing of which may well illuminate aspects of American character ef 
mation. Alex Inkeles, although casting his data into a larger and ee 
ambitious framework, may be said to be concerned with the effects of 
pre- and post-Revolutionary Russian job markets upon values nen 
with choice of occupation. One might, therefore, venture the observati 
that current interest tends to be socio-historical in orientation, rather than, 
for example, narrowly psychoanalytic. 


The Methodological Dilemma 


Dr. Mead’s discussion of the research methods employed in ee” 
pological field studies is, we feel, uniquely valuable, not least beai i 
clears some of the ground toward the goal of developing fruitful met TE 
for the study of culture and personality and national character. It mally 
pointed out, however, that Dr. Mead’s defense is concerned essen ern 
with ethnological studies of primitive cultures and that the critic 
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whic : 
to a tore bren offered by social psychologists and sociðlogists refer not 
sign that the oe contemporary cultures, in which there is little 
employed, itionally painstaking methods of ethnology have been 
kee ee might be stated in this way: on the one hand, experi- 
Physics and alt has developed, largely in connection with psycho- 
which are ae learning, a set of methodological cautions, most of 
of propositions T for establishing unequivocally the truth of thé kinds 

leoi even d with which it deals. Despite their value, it is neither feasi- 
sonality. At bp to apply all of them to the study of culture and per- 
acter, rich i e other extreme are those recent studies of national char- 
would ies aga assertion but lacking a methodology which 
ditional aid ly confirm their propositions as scientific truth. The tra- 
meet field aR of anthropology, developed, as Dr. Mead has shown, to 
plex, modern itions rather different from those encountered in a com- 
Psychol ogy brit: though of great use, are, like those of experimental 
to modify Bad br Sa applicable. Social psychology has attempted 
well prove at ni the methods of experimental psychology, but it may 
contextual em is le to extend its approach to include something of the 

The aha asis of anthropology as well as other modifications. 
assert do tion, clearly, is highly complex; indeed, about all one can 
demanded o aed 1s that at this point no rigid methodological dogma, 
eral suggesti all investigators, can or should be promulgated. A few gen- 
gestions toward a solution do, however, seem possible. 


The Vien: 
Visibility Principle: The Data 

dies, the answer to the simple 

ralizations are presented 

of the particular events 


Sina cult to ascertain, in some stu 
about an te how the data were obtained. Gene 
Sbserved or e class of events without indication 
Scribes Bat e attendant conditions. For example, when Dr. Mead de- 
ers What t take place at “the American breakfast table” (3) , one won- 
reakfast tables were observed, or what people interviewed 


about 5 
‘Ormal pm tables, or whether the observations are based upon in- 
Periences at the homes of a few friends. When one considers that 
f the family breakfast 


In So: 

me A jirgin: mat 
table js =e of American society the institution o 
d : Now: i ti E 
Seneralization.1 n, the questions become particularly relevant for any 


tae is, of course, that penetrating D 
lade from informal experience with a small number of in- 
> Particularly when the observer is a gifted and sensitive social 
ur plea is merely for visibility of the process, i.e., an explicit 
of how the observations were made. Without such a statement 


ng and valuable observations 


Scientist, O 


Statement 


1 
W P 
Cart. e . 
ation), are indebted for this example to Robert K. Merton (personal communi- 
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it is possible neitner to evaluate the conclusions nor to replicate the study. 
When such studies are presented by established social scientists, naive 
readers are led to accept the contents as the revealed truths of science; 
methodologically rigorous scientists to reject them out of hand, while 
perhaps the bulk of social scientists remain intrigued but dubious. 

Implementation of this canon will result in description of what kinds 
of questions were put to what kind of individual under what conditions, 
or pernaps statements like “The impression I have obtained from infor- 
mally observing the children of several of my French friends is. . . »” OY 
even, in the limiting case, “It is my general impression that... .” If we 
are to accept the status of scientist, with all its social implications, we must 
accept the necessary disciplines of the craft. Failing this, we move toward 
journalism. 

There are, indeed, some gratifying signs of increasing visibility. A 
recent edition of David Riesman’s enormously stimulating The Lonely 
Crowd, states in its preface: “Mainly, . . . this book is based upon our €x- 
perience of living in America—the people we have met, the jobs we have 
held, the movies we have seen. This book, therefore, represents an effort 
to interpret and organize our experiences of contemporary America an 
its relation to the past and prospective future.” (4p. 3) 


The Visibility Principle: The Methodological Process 


Beyond an explicit description of how the data were observed, it 1 
desirable to provide maximum visibility of the process whereby the data 
are ordered and the conclusions drawn. These processes may, on occasion, 
not be easily separable, but the distinction is logically useful. 

In studies such as Mr. Riesman’s, involving previous knowledge 4 
well as complex perceptions and judgments, the description of the re- 


search process may prove extremely difficult. It is possible that some pe 
ner of “thought experiments” take place. In any case, a maximum oe 


to externalize and display the process should be made. In the case © 
anthropological method as described by Dr. Mead, in which a series °° 
observations confirm a generalization, it should not prove difficult to re 
port the process, . 
In some instances, important areas of the research process arg er 
reported and inaccessible, For example, in Wolfenstein and Leites’ ae’ 
nating and sophisticated analysis of French films in this issue of the jou 
nal, this reader, at least, would have liked to have known how a “tre? 3 
is recognized. Is a single film sufficient, or several? Without making Mi 
fetish of quantification, one would like to know something of the propra 
tion of films in which a particular theme appeared as well as, more a 
cifically, the frequency with which a given situation is characterized ©? 
for instance, a particular outcome. Are there negative instances: oan 
valid to treat the negative instances as another and opposite trend (fe 
of returning to childhood and a desire to return to childhood) ? Suc 
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question: ee 

methodolog pa aga to consideration by a greater visibility of the 
la, oir ae to concepts in this study raises an additional prob- 
rive at the same om mee investigators, working with the same data, ar- 
Sid ul simila then ë mions, assuming even that they were equally gifted 
film ite wes! sie = oe orientation? Given the rich bouillabaisse of the 
theory, it is doubts h = assortment of ladles provided by psychoanalytic 
At some: poitit oe t iat others would bring up similar morsels of trend. 
inter-investigator = we can accept the conclusions with high confidence, 
lie in the mecha ee must be obtained, but the solution does not 
developed ng ical application of the technique of “independent judges” 
competition of speimenta. psychology, but more probably in the free 
ior. Here, too ee oi systems in subsuming and predicting behav- 
research operaia ss will be speeded by a maxımum visibility of the 


The i 
Hypothesis and National Character 


ough it may range from the 
o-deductive system to the 
theses is among the more 
firmation, particularly 
ng and tedious. The 
hich leaves one 
concern oneself 
We may speak, 


propesitigs teers is essentially a guess, th 
sheerly intui goray generated by a hypothetic 
pleasurable. ze hunch, The generation of hypo 
in the stud p research operations; it is their con 
temptation : national character, which is often baffi 
with a Scie men to produce a sparkling hypothesis w. 
with caarman, ow, and then, rather than stopping to 
Perhaps, of th ay to dash on to additional hypotheses. 
This ba hit-and-run hypothesis. 
eses, This entail is a plea for accepting t 
Second, clea oe s, first, basing them upon a 
tempt to rly presenting them as hypotheses an 
h confirm them. 

detail, be problems involved in confirmation cannot be discussed here in 
Point in tiie have suggested earlier (2) —Geoffrey Gorer makes a similar 
Siro of article in this issue—one way in which a hypothesis receives 
apparently oo is in its ability to subsume a number of hitherto 
© whether oie phenomena. In practice, it is often far from clear as 
not this criterion has been met. In any case, it represents 


a goal 
to * : 5 P A 
suffici be strived for; the warm glow in the hypothesizer is not quite 


lent, 

A 

Mr a anple of some of the problems involved, we might examine 

as follows: s paper in this symposium. His major propositions seem to be 

the last R the English character structure during the first quarter of 

: type of e embodied considerable violence, (b) the uniformed mod- 

Or such die ice force was introduced, (c) its personnel were selected 

me E ge traits as calmness and self-control, (d) the police be- 
s for the population, with the policeman’s characteristics 


a5 


he responsibilities of our hypoth- 
t least some visible evidence, 
d third, making some at- 


Ca) 


becoming internalized in the ego-ideal and superego,? and (e) a new, 
more self-controlled English character structure has developed, at least 
partially as a result of this process. 

Mr. Gorer wisely labels the argument a hypothesis. The evidence for 
each point: (a) the streets of large cities were unsafe before the establish- 
ment of the police; there was some resistance to the innovation, (b) his- 
torical record, (c) statements from officials, (d) a large, self-selected 
mail sample of the population indicated favorable attitudes toward the 
police, and (e) forthcoming evidence is promised. 

Our own feeling is that the evidence, even for labeling the argument 
a hypothesis, is rather thin. An alternative hypothesis, that the English 
character structure has not markedly changed and that the kind of 
police force established was already a reflection of the national charac- 
ter, is in no way precluded. The crucial point in the argument, however, 
that of the internalization of the policeman’s characteristics, can hardly 
be said to be adequately supported by the superficial expressions of ap- 
proval elicited from the sample. 

It seems clear, and this is but one example, that the process of 
hypothesizing and confirming in the study of national character presents 
extraordinary difficulties. What appears to be necessary is greater self- 
discipline, yet without sacrificing the imagination and sensitivity necessary 
to the task. As a beginning, then, toward a more rigorous and fruitful 
science of national character, we would suggest two principles: that © 
maintaining the visibility of the research operations, and that of facing 
the responsibility of our hypotheses, 


e : . . . . o 
*In a recent informal interview carried out in England with a respondent whe 
had spent his childhood in London’s East End, we were informed that the po 
were regarded by him and his associates as venal and corrupt! 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues announces a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation. A tutal of $1000.00 has 
been made available for such awards, but no single grant will be made in excess 
of $500.00. 

A committee of judges has been appointed to evaluate applications. It con- 
sists of „Drs. Kenneth B. Clark, Herbert Hyman, M. Brewster Smith, and Isidor 
Chein, Chairman. Applications specifying budgetary needs and giving sufficient 
detail to make possible an evaluation of the feasibility and desirability of the 
proposed project must be submitted to the committee chairman (Research Cen- 
ter for Human Relations, New York University, 104 East Ninth Street, New 
York 3, N.Y.) before June 1, 1955. It will be helpful if applications are made 
out in quadruplicate. 


Research on Disaster Problems 


The Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Academy of Sciences- 
National Research Council wishes to encourage research by competent repre- 
sentatives of the social sciences and related disciplines who desire to advance 
knowledge in their own fields and contribute to the solution of disaster problems. 


The Committee is interested in the effects of disaster upon individuals, 
groups, communities, and societies; human response to the threat and impact 0 
disaster, ranging from the individual to the national level; the human aspects © 
such problems as communications, warning organization, rescue, welfare, medical 
care, evacuation, and logistics; and the long-term effects and recovery problems 
of disaster. 


The Committee can support this development to a limited extent by provid- 
ing financial assistance for investigations and analyses. Assistance will be similar 
to grants-in-aid and will normally range from $200 to $2,000. Projects requiring 
larger sums, which are especially meritorious and pertinent to the Commie. 
interests, can be considered. Proposals from graduate students, faculty members, 
and other qualified investigators will be entertained. 

Inquiries should be directed to the Committee on Disaster Studies, Di 


of Anthropology and Psychology, National Academy of Science-Nationa! 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
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Preface 


? 


Cai: of this Journal are familiar with our aim of presenting con- 
cial i i social science to the understanding and solution of important 
erens oblems. They are familiar, too, with the fact that this aim often 
etal e with a dilemma: On the one hand we have social problems of 
th the gnitude, but for which the social scientist has little more to offer 
and yar understanding than any other informed person; on the other 
atel we have a wealth of research which will no doubt contribute ulti- 
littl y to our systematic knowledge of man and society, but which has 
e immediate applicability to social issues. 
] with this dilemma by publishing num- 
decide that a problem is so important 
systemati r discuss it, even though they have no 
dette a research on which to base their conclusions. Sometimes we 
digula k at a set of research studies are so interesting that our readers 
they c mow about them, even though it is difficult to see in what way 
ak contribute to the understanding of any particular social issue. Some- 
Wikio as are able to surmount the dilemma by publishing a number in 
ù scientific research of high quality is brought to bear on an urgent 
Practical problem. 
ful Pie present issue is happily of this last typ is a repe € 
which estigation, carried out by.a team of social scientists, 1n an area in 
which systematic knowledge was previously lacking. This area 1s one 
soften; must be thoroughly understood if we are to make real progress in 
to us ar the impact of mental illness, and in restoring the mentally ill 
aa p lives in society. We think the articles presented by Drs. Clausen 
arrow contribute enormously to this understanding. 
TN are also printing in this issue a letter from Geoffrey Gorer, the 
pea British anthropologist. Mr. Gorer’s letter refers to some 
eens one in our issue, “New Directions 1n the Study of Nasional en 
number ol. XI, No. 2), and should be read in conjunction wi a 


be The Journal attempts to deal 
ect of various types. Sometimes we 
we will ask social scientists to 


pe. It is a report of a care- 


Joun HARDING 
General Editor 


: Introduction: 
Mental Illness and the Family 


John A. Clausen and Marian Radke Yarrow - 


ach year admitted 

f the mentally ill. 
Not! ; a : - 

her 70-80,000 patients are readmitted to such hospitals, having 

charged. More 

ears of age— 

y responsibilities are normally 


e me; 
n and roughly two-thirds of the women W! 


in t 
he age range 25-60 have married and many of them have children. 


tresses for the rest of 
y ill are unable, by virtue 
usual] ns. Moreover, mental illness 
culti 
e strained, sometimes to the breaking point. As 1 
“ex oN Seales reports that follow, the patient’s difficulties will often be 
oe aned” in ways that exacerbate existing stresses and lead to bitter 
tilities. The result may be anxie bers of the household 
guilt and feelings of rejection fo 


he consequences of mental illness in the family, then, manifest 
al of one member, but also in changes 


t 

jretselves not only in the remov: ! c 

illn € structure and functioning of the whole family, both during the 
ess and afterwards. The changes in relationships and in attitudes 

3l ich take place prior to the hospitalization of the sick member may 
8° be of great significance, either positively or negatively, for the 

Patienpg return kone after his hospital stay. The process of rehabilita- 

‘On has its roots in conditions and relationships long antecedent to 


r 
“lease from the hospital. F . . 
š One might anticipate that s° substantial a practical problem, with 
O many aspects of significance for understanding the dynamics of human 
;“lationships would have been thoroughly studied by social scientists. 
Mfortunately, this is not at all the case. With the exception of a few 
Ys al workers who have drawn upon an 


apers, primari hiatric soci 
tne rimarily by psy¢ oy 
hitima esperenc with the problems of families of mental patients 


h 
ty for all mem 


r some. 


th 
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f 
rather than upon systematic data, ‘there is no research literature on the 
impact of mental illness upon the family. 

The Laboratory of Socio-environmental Studies, within the Research 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health, is developing 4 
research program bearing upon significant sociological and social-psycho: 
logical issues relating to the cause, treatment and consequences of man 
illness and aimed at increasing understanding of the cultural and ope 
systems whereby mental illness is defined and dealt with. The staff e 
the Laboratory chose as its first major project the study of the impact i 
mental illness upon the family. The papers that follow are the initial 
reports of one phase of that project. 

These reports are based on the intensive longitudinal study of i 
relatively small number of families from which the husband is hospitaliza 
for mental illness. The research here reported is concerned primary 
with the perceptions and reactions of the wife of the patient, ae 
both as psychological and as cultural data. The major objectives of 
authors have been to delineate the process whereby families adapt in 
mental illness and to distinguish variables in personality, culture, or 1 
the social situations which significantly influence this process. Even wi 
the small sample of families thus far studied, certain patternings © 
thought and behavior may be clearly documented. ll 

The first paper following this introduction describes more | fully 
the general area of research, the conceptual framework and the design © 
the project. It also briefly describes the families studied, the metho 
of data collection, and the continuing aspects of the study. It is, therefore 
an introduction to the other papers in this issue, x 

When mental illness develops, it seldom manifests itself in m 
guise of the popular stereotype of “insanity.” The interpretations ma 
by the wife as the symptoms and signs of her husband’s illness appear a” i 
grow more and more difficult to cope with are to be understood mos 
clearly when viewed in the contexts in which they emerge. Such an 
analysis is provided in the paper on “The Psychological Meaning a 
Mental Illness.” j 

Closely related to perceptions of the nature of the deviant person § 
difficulties are the courses of consultation and action which are taken t° 
get the patient to treatment. These are described in “Paths to the Menta 
Hospital,” which relies heavily on the previous Paper for context. $ 

Related also to the psychological meaning of a family member $ 
mental illness are the responses of others who learn of the patient’s illness 
and the expectations and anxieties of the family regarding the reactions © 
others. Mental hygienists have striven to obliterate the stigma attache 
to mental illness, but the wives of patients in this study almost universally 
assume that the stigma is still there. The way in which they handle 
communication about the illness is dealt with in “The Social Meaning 
of Mental Illness.” 

During the husband’s hospitalization, the wife turns to the hospital 


4 


sta ; 
a sos types of information, for reassurance, and, occasionally, 
about the o own emotional problems. Few wives have any knowledge 
sionals. hae ration of a mental hospital or the roles of various profes- 
relate to ‘ke ni have some expectations as to how medical personnel 
congruent wide Then, of the patient. These expectations are often not 
almost exclusiv, ‘i ose of the hospital psychiatrists, whose role is structured 
of the patient’ z in terms of patient care. A description and analysis 
the Hospital a amily is given in “The Wife of the Mental Patient and 
h sychiatrist.” : 
areas 2° al paper in this issue summarizes preliminary findings in 
very brief} research not covered by the previous papers and examines 
y some of the practical implications of the research for mental 


salth programs, 
any persons have contributed to the planning and execution of 
jonal Institute of Mental 


this 

eln Other staff members of the Nati 

lizabeths H contributed varied forms of assistance. The staff of Saint 

e€ wish ospital helped in many ways to making this research possible. 
Dr. Ad deine to thank Dr. Winfred Overholser, Superintendent, 
Asistant Pre Duval, Assistant Superintendent, Dr. Jay Hoffman, First 
Men’, R hysician, Dr. Manson Pettit, Medical Officer in Charge of the 
Saint iain Service, and members of the social service staff of 
e indi izabeths Hospital. To the families themselves, our debt can only 
z Irectly acknowledged; we hope that the results of the research will 


Justif, F 
y their participation in it. 
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The Impact of Mental Illness: 
Research Formulation 


P Jobn A. Clausen, Marian Radke Yarrow, 
Leila Calhoun Deasy, Charlotte Green Schwartz 


With few exceptions, studies of the families of mental patients ee 
been focused on the parental family of the patient in an effort to Lae 
the etiology of illness. Almost no systematically collected data exist a 
permit an analysis of what happens within the family group when A 
member develops a mental illness. There is relatively little informah 
about the meaning of this kind of experience for the family and ihe 
nature of family-patient and family-“other” interactions during 
period of symptomatic behavior and hospitalization. 4 Bf 

The purpose of the ongoing research reported in this npg its 
papers is to study the problems which the family faces when one i | 
members becomes mentally ill and is hospitalized in a mental hosp! ri 
Systematic data are obtained on: the process whereby the illness i 
defined and dealt with in the family; the course of the family’s sag 
ing during the illness, in terms of its members’ attempts to cope with th 
situation, both psychologically and materially; and the ways in ee 
family members relate to each other, the patient, the hospital, and t 
society. : the 
The impetus to undertake this research arose partly from t i 
practical need for more knowledge about a problem area—one of con ii 
erable significance to hospital staffs and to those persons concerned yir 
rehabilitation of the mentally ill. Equally important was the relationship 
of this study to other research on the family and to several theoreticā 
problems in the field of social psychology. A paper by Truedley (9) eee 
case histories in the literature had documented the disruptive effects © 
mental illness on family routines and normal patterns of relationship- 
A series of studies by Cavan and Ranck (3), Komarovsky (6), Angell (1), 
Koos (7) and Hill (5) had examined the impact upon family structure 
and functioning of various crises encountered during the depression an 
the war years. Other recent developments in research on social percep“ 
tion (2), in role theory (4), and in the systematic analysis of the problem 
of deviance by Parsons (8) suggested to us additional facets which 
might be examined in a study of the impact of mental illness upon the 
family. 

Knowing the disruptive effects of mental 


illness, one may, in such 
a study, examine an instance of the breakdo 


wn of normal expectations 
6 


f 
ile neg months and years of interaction between the personalities 
and loaded pa family. Such expectations, sanctioned -by shared values 
relationshi ma emotional investment, must then be modified, or the 
and anxie e i emselves are likely to be threatened. In any event, stress 
and for rd S to be anticipated, both for the ill person—the deviant— 
viewed nate ers in the family. The impact of mental illness may be 
(changing in several frameworks: (1) social perception under stress 
to Geet, ch ot of the deviant as his behavior fails to conform 
modes of cm and when he is labeled a mental patient) z (2) ‘cultural 
of individu a nag and dealing with mental illness; (3) different types 
or the int al response to deviance, with emphasis on the consequences 
or cohesi erpersonal relationships involved; (4) maintenance of morale 
changin veness within the family group subjected to stress; and (5) 
te A e structure within a small group, the family, from which a 
instances IS mporn removed and subsequently returned (in many 
illness = Rt east). These several ways of viewing the impact of mental 
iss pon the family will not all be equally developed, but all are 
8 explored to some degree. 


B a ‘ 
Mi the study began in a relative 
, we did not set out to test specific hypotheses but to identify and 


u 

come significant dimensions of this experience for the family. From 

were mad nowledge of the impact of mental illness, certain assumptions 

amil: wht about the general characteristics of the situation for the 

ant which influenced the overall research plan. The situation con- 
Ing the wife may be characterized as: 


ly uncharted field of investi- 


considerable lack of clarity 


1. A situation in which there is likely to bea 
d behavior and the means 


as to the meaning of the husband’s change 
of coping with the resultant problems. 

e, in which the ground is shifting under the wife. 
rough various phases, her experiences might 
f transitions from one unstable situation to 
ion to the hospital, her new relationships 
sband’s discharge and reintegration into 
deal with new aspects of the 


2. A situation of chang 
As the illness proceeds th 
be described as a series © 
another. The husband’s admiss 
with the hospital staff, the hu 
the family require continuous attempts to 
situation as they arise. 

3. A situation in which some of the inherent insecurities and anxieties 
cannot be relieved. For example, there are major questions concerning 
the nature and prognosis of the illness that cannot be answered readily. 


rom which the wife cannot (wholly) escape. 


4. A situation f 
Preliminary examination of the problem suggested also that restruc- 
n the family group and in the larger community 


turing of relationships 1 
is likely to occur as & consequence of changed status accompanying men- 


tal illness. 


I 


1. It is likely that the wife of the “mental patient will Seman atreci 

` relationships with family and friends and be involved in a pee 
ships such as those with the mental hospital staff. She may pe sie 
to feel constrained, relieved, puzzled, etc., by the expectations 


£ tay il 
2. As a consequence of the loss of the husband to the pacha ee 
Å the wife’s roles within the family will, in many instances, — a 
She will have to take over certain of the role functions previously 
ried out by her husband. 


These, then, seemed to us predominant characteristics of A 
tion in which the wife finds herself during the period of her un wife 
illness. It was also assumed that the way in which husband a Sn 
interacted during the period of developing symptomatology e H oa 
band and the way in which the wife related to her husband whi ie of 
in the hospital would have tremendous influence upon the ee 
relationship that is resumed or created when the husband cee and 
after his illness, Again, it was anticipated that both the hospital sta sn 
the wife would be motivated to help the husband but that, hi a 
respects, their role relationships to the husband might be rivalro 


terms of the requirem 
which they operate. 


The Research Questions 


Within this ori 


; ‘ , rmu- 
entation, five major research questions were fo 
lated: 


I. How does the wife attem 


5 d’s 
Pt to understand the meaning of her husban 
illness and how does sh 


4 Soins? 
e attempt to deal with its manifestations? 


IL. How does the development of a mental illness affect the patteriing of 
relationships within the family (especially the husband-wife A 
ship) before, during and after the hospitalization of the ill mem aie 
how does the patient’s spouse attempt to maintain the family nie 
Psychologically and materially? (Dealt with only peripherally in 
issue.) 

HI. What are the ex; 


i . hos- 
‘pectations governing the wife’s contacts with the 
Pital staff and hi 


ow are these contacts patterned? 

- What are the effects of t 

toward significant other: 1 

ica 

V. What are the wifes attempts at (re)construction of the pee a, 

future: her time perspective of the illness, her image of her mar sit- 
her anticipations or Preoccupations concerning the post-treatmen 

uation? (Not reported in the present collection of papers.) 


2 ; tion 
he husband’s illness upon the wile's 'arienta 
s, both within and outside the family? 


The theoretical orientation: 


: i ill be 
AACE S governing analysis of these data wil 
discussed within the separat 


© papers that bear upon these questions. 
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Sample 


The present 
the husband i analyses are based on a stud families i 3 
teristics ee n patient. The sample is E a o 
males, between Eee a specified as follows: white, aanried 
m ies enter ee PaE ARa 
iagnosis of : ; first admissions to a mental hos ital with 
chopaths Š A 5 mene or psychoneurosis, exclusive of ili as w 
ito than hẹ criterion of first aiditiission was used i seniles and psy- 
categories (the eter of the family’s adjustments. het Ame 
ecause it was fi ng e and psychopathic personalities) were not eluded 
their inclusio: elt that unique problems would have been introduced b 
whom the oti Thè research design required a sample of patients ae 
tients who wer ange of hospitalization could be studied; married pa- 
avorable pro . irst admissions were chosen because of their relatively 
ospital, la a po All patients were hospitalized at Saint Elizabeths 
and untehe. were residents of the District of Columbia or its Mary- 
he initi 
firar: the Ve hase of the research was limited to one kind of con- 
Centers around usband-father was the patient. Research now in progress 
_ Thiry the illness of the mother-wife. 
this request o; hee were asked to participate, and only two rejected 
Were characte the 33 families included in this study, roughly three-fifths 
Occupation, e “ie as middle class or lower-middle class (in terms of 
lower class, lucation, and residence), and the remaining two-fifths were 
of the i aed upper-lower class. The majority of the sample (31 
Wenty-three E and 30 of the wives) were native-born Americans. 
Totestant niy the couples had common religious backgrounds: 19 
atholic-Protes Catholic, and two Jewish; nine of the marriages crossed 
Except f stant lines; and one crossed Jewish-Gentile lines. 
our general a the stress attendant upon the husband’s mental illness, 
E eir manifest pression was that these families did not differ markedly in 
ion) from ations of warmth and cohesion (or of hostility and dissen- 
Surveys, TEn families to which we have had access in cross-sectional 
een psc Sr the husbands and nearly all of the wives seem to have 
community ably well liked, respected an mbers of their 


d responsible me 


Da 

ta Collection 

A seri 

r A i 3 5 z 

Provided pa of intensive interviews with the wife of each of the patients 

at which = primary source of data. These interviews begin at the point 
e husband’s illness becomes @ social fact, i.e., when he is hos- 

usband’s return home, oF at the 


Pitaliz, 
ed, and end six months after the h 


avoid cases where continuing alcoholism had 
his did not prove possible, since the diagnostic 


a 

The j 
t € intent had been also to 
to alcoholism. 


een 

a seri 

i eri 

"Pression a problem. In practice, t 
admission often contained no reference 
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end of the husband’s first year of fospitalization, depending upon his 
oe ihe initial contact with the prospective respondent man = 
l onej the interviewer gave a general statement of the ora IT 
telep E aad made an appointment to call upon the wife to exp ondt 
pat e fully. It was made clear that the purpose of the tady wa hat 
re avide aba a but to advance knowledge in an area pr e thé 
reied clarification. Interviews usually were held in Pat r 
respondent, and an attempt was made to see the responc z Sie Ër 
The nature of the research objectives set the n ae dine 
interviews. The first interview was held as soon as possib ë a hi Ue 
after hospitalization so that events preceding = ig ape re herë 
reviewed with as little time lag as possible. Similarly, in or oh the ni 
might be a continuing record of the wife’s effort to Sopen A 8 
ing ground” and the problems attendant upon or nal ae 
were closely spaced: weekly for the first month npn : P e ena 
mitment and monthly thereafter until the husband’s discha ge. 


y $ conflicts 
with recurrent requests that she review her problems, fears and 
and her tentative solutions. 


e have stai 
we specifically disavowed an 
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The Psychological Meaning of Mental Illness 
in the Family 


Marian Radke Yarrow, Charlotte Green Schwartz, 
Harriet S. Murphy, Leila Calhoun, Deasy 


The manifestations of mental illness are almost as varied as the 
Spectrum of human behavior. Moreover, they are expressed not only in 
disturbance and functional impairment for the sick person but also in 


i me to be recognized by other family members 
as needing psychiatric help? 


. rel ertain events, swift and dramatic, which led directly 
to the „hospitalization, The day before admission, Mr. F. went shopping 
he never had done before, and expressed worry aes 
in her words, “rather strange.” (His behavior 1 ee 
for him.) Later that day, Mr. F. thous i 
and that the set was “after him.” “The 
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I was gettin: + ao? 3e 

Hons, She ae en ne the bizarre nature of his reac- 
at ni : R 

working pes a Mr. F. kept talking. He reproached himself for not 
ave genet he give his wife surprises. Suddenly, he exclaimed he did 
cee Er a = her—he was going to kill her. “I was petrified and 
hot to fee i at do you mean?” Then, he began to cry and told me 
fore, L adie urt me and to do for him what I would want him to do 
began te him what was wrong. He said he had cancer. . . . He 
worm growi = about his grandfather’s mustache and said there was a 
the fish bo E out of'it” She remembered his watching little worms in 
n- killed his wl and thought his idea came from that, Mr, F. said he had 
ha were Kranafathen He asked Mrs. F. to forgive him and wondered if 
Punished ben matier or God. She denied this. He vowed he was being 
iig abontthe illing people during the war. “I thought maybe . . . worry- 
understand hg much _,. had gotten the best of him. (She tries to 
it.) I thoagti = havior. She stretches the range of normality to include 
explain it. He e should see a psychiatrist . - - I don’t know how to 
was afraid ts shaking. I knew it was beyond what I could do... 
attitude and m im... I thought he was losing his normal mental 
Sause he e but I wouldn’t say that he was insane or crazy, 
and forth in thi always bossed me around before . - -” (She shifts back 
in thinking his problem is psychiatric and in feeling it is normal 


ehavi 
Mr. gh sa gy be accounted for in terms of their own experience.) 
seemed to st ned through the night. Sometime in the morning, he 
tends to bal raighten out” and drove his wife to work. (This behavior 
turns to ance out the preceding disturbed activities. She quickly re- 
At a normal referent.) 

clerk, eT oai Mr. F. walked into the store where his wife worked as a 
angry bec ouldn’t make any sense of what he was saying. He kept getting 

ause I wouldn’t talk to him. . . - Finally, the boss’ wife told me 


to 
© goh ee 
ome.” En route, Mr. F. said his male organs were blown up and 
ing them and announced she 


littl 

Sites a covered him. Mrs. F. denied see 

to, oo call his mother. “He began crying and I had to promise not 

Said N ,... Don’t you think you should go to a psychiatrist?” and he 
> No, there is nothing wrong with me? <s Then we came home, 

mitted to, 4 to pay a bill. . » (Again she considers, but is not fully com- 
Ba ‘4 the idea that psychiatric help is needed. 

Mrs. = at their apartment, Mr. F. talked of repairing his cab while 

tor, core of returning to work and getting someone to call a doc- 

like a li denly, he started chasing her around the apartment and growling 

ion. Mrs. F. screamed, M out of the apartment, and Mrs. 


. slam r. F. ran 
en I med and locked the door. “When he started roaring and growling, 
thought he was crazy. That was? d. You couldn’t 


Ray: tht ’t a human soun 
eee to him . . .” Later, Mrs. F. learned that her husband went to 
rby church, created a scene, and was taken 


Polic to the hospital by the 
€. (Thoroughly threatened, she defines problem as psychiatric.) 
13 


What occurred before these everts which precipitated the hospitali- 
zation? Going back to their early married life, approximately three y 
before hospitalization, Mrs. F. told of her husband’s irregular w 
habits and long-standing complaints of severe headaches. “When we wld 
first married, he didn’t work much and I didn’t worry as long as we a 
pay the bills.” Mrs, F, figured they were just married and wanted to 
together a lot. (Personal norms and expectations are built up.) , d 

At Thanksgiving, six months after marriage, Mr. F. “got sick A 
stopped working.” During the war he contracted malaria, he poe | 
which always recurred at that time of year. “He wouldn’t get out of 
or eat... . He thought he was constipated and he had nightmares. You 
What I noticed most was his perspiring so much. He was crabby. He's 
couldn’t get him to go to a doctor. . . . I noticed he was nervous. ait 
always been a nervous person. . . . Any little thing that would go ot 
would upset him—if I didn’t get a drawer closed right... . His frien 5 
are nervous, too... . I came to the conclusion that maybe I was happy 
go-lucky and everyone else was a bundle of nerves. . , . For a cab on 
he worked hard—most cab drivers loaf. When he felt good, he won 
hard. He didn’t work so hard when he didn’t.” (She adapts to his js 
havior. The atypical is normalized as his type of personality and appt 
priate to his subculture.) 


As the months and years went by, Mrs. F. changed jobs frequently, 
but she worked 


m seeking medical care, Mrs. F. “couldn’t say what n 
d first one idea, then another, about his behavior. “I kne 
for him to be acting sick like he did.” Then, T we 
ink he was getting lazy because there wasn’t anying a 
ng one period, Mrs, F. surmised he was carrying on Wi i 
on the verge of going, until he explained : 
is a building up of deviant behavior to 
s. Her interpretations shift repeatedly.) | 
About two and a half years before admission, Mrs. F. began talking 
i ’s actions and her lack of success in im 
him to a doctor. “I got disgusted and said if he didn’t go to a doctor, 
would leave him. I got Bill (the owner of Mr. F.’s cab) to talk to him. 
swat begged, threatened, fussed . . .” After that, Mr. F, went to a VA 
doctor for one visit, overslept for his second appointment and never re- 
turned. He said the doctor told him nothing was wrong. i 
hen Mr. F, was well and working, Mrs. F. “never stopped to think 
about it.” “You live from day to day. . . When something isn’t nice, 
don’t think about it. Tf you stop to think about things, you can worry 
yourself sick. . . He said he wished he could live in my world. He’d never 
seem to be able to put his thinking off the way I do...» (Her mode of 
operating permits her to tolerate his behavior.) 
Concurrently, other situations confronted Mrs, F, Off and on, Mr. F. 
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wrong.” She ha 


2 


talked of ; ; 
would i uae revolution as æ result of which Negroes and Jews 
Mr. F. called h Me world. If Mrs. F. argued that she didn’t believe it. 
change the mine dirab" and “stupid.” “The best thing to do was to 
awakening his la Eighteen months before admission, Mr. F. began 
she “didn't T e to tell of nightmares about wartime experiences, but 
to do EE about it.” Three months later, he decided he wanted 
discovered it ng besides drive a cab. He worked on an invention but 
Wartime een patented. Then, he began to write a book about his 
See anything w PACES and science. “Tf you saw what he wrote, you %touldn’t 
. did think phi wath. it. .. . He just wasn’t making any money.” Mrs. 
ìs ideas and canis š silly” when Mr. F. went to talk to Einstein about 
evertheless. sh nt understand why he didn’t talk to someone in town. 
mulation of d e accompanied him on the trip. (With the further accu- 
tt. The PE oe behavior, she becomes less and less able to tolerate 
% able io Cfo seriousness of his condition is attenuated so long as she 
These, tie ee acceptable or understandable in his behavior.) 
changing Alois efore admission, Mr. F. stopped taking baths and 
tell her te h ex; Two nights before admission, he awakened his wife to 
ad just figured out that the book he was writing had nothing 


to do wi A 

e a the world, only with himself. “He said he had been 

ad been w pe things for ten years and that writing a book solved what 

Writings if orrying him for ten years.” Mrs. F. told him to burn his 
they had nothing to do with science. It was the following 


Morni 
n A ; 
g that Mrs. F. first noticed her husband’s behavior as “rather 


strange,” 
the te long prelude to Mr. F.’s hospitalization, one can see many of 
onger — which arise for the wife as the husband’s behavior no 
im, At mforms and as it strains the limits of the wife’s expectations for 
e o a stage the wife defines the situation as one requiring help, 
Miocene y psychiatric help. Our analysis is concerned primarily with the 
fo ih s of the wife’s getting to this stage 1n interpreting and responding 
whi e husband’s behavior. In the preceding case are many reactions 
ch appear as general trends in the data gr 


oup. These trends can be 
Ystematized in terms of the following focal aspects of the process: 


1. The wife’s threshold for initially discerning a problem depends on the 

accumulation of various kinds of behavior which are not readily under- 
standable or acceptable to her. 

s upon the wife the necessity for examining 


2. This accumulation force! 
and adjusting expectations for herself and her husband which permit 
for his behavior. 


her to account 
erlapping” situation, of problem—not problem or 


s in an “ov ! 
1]. Her interpretations shift back and forth 


ot norma 
é atypical behavior of the husband occur. There is 
g for additional cues in coming to any given inter 


3. The wife i 


of normal—? 


4, Adaptations to th 
testing and waitin, 
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pretation, as in most problem sol'ving. The wife mobilizes strong es 
against the husband’s deviant behavior: These defenses take form in suc 
reactions as denying, attenuating, balancing and normalizing the hus- 
band’s problems. 


5. Eventually there is a threshold point at which the perception breaks, 
when the wife comes to the relatively stable conclusion that the prob- 
lem is a psychiatric one and/or that she cannot alone cope with the 
husband’s behavior. 


i Mia 
These processes are elaborated in the following analysis of the wives 
responses. 


Method of Data Collection 


Ideally, to study this problem one might like to interview the wives 
as they struggled with the developing illness. This is precluded, however, 
by the fact that the problem is not “visible” until psychiatric help is 
sought. The data, therefore, are the wives’ reconstructions of their earlier 
experiences and accounts of their current reactions during the husband’s 
hospitalization. 


It is recognized that recollections of the prehospital period may well 
inclu i 


nings of the problem which led to her husband’s hospitalization. (“Could 
noticed that your husband was different! ) 
to provide an orientation for the wife to 
reconstruct the sequence and details of events and feelings which charac- 
terized the period Preceding hospitalization. The interviewer provided a 


minimum of Structuring in order that the wife’s emphases and organiza- 
tion could be obtained. 


Tetrospect, the wives usual] 


In à Z time the hus- 
band’s problem y cannot pinpoint the tim 


emerged. Neither can they clearly carve it out from the 


accumulation for the Majority of wives, although the time periods and 


T vary. Thus, Mrs, Q., verbalizes the impact of 
16 


C r T 


~= 


a concentrati i ĉ 
ration of changes which oĉcur within a period of a few weeks. 


R mp seer of a problem comes when she adds up this array: 

micas with sig out late, doesn’t eat or sleep, has obscene thoughts, 

beautiful see er, Aiits her, talks continuously, “cannot appreciate the 
The E ànd “cannot appreciate me or the baby.” 

a = mi behaviors reported by the wives are given in Table 1. 
DUE noe exc ere i roughly; the behaviors listed first occurred primarily, 
Public dome y, within the family; those later occurred in the more 
fo: bens n. Vhether the behavior 1s public or private does not seem 

ery significant factor in determining the wife’s threshold for 


Perceiving a problem. 


TABLE 1 
ME OF THE WIFE'S INITIAL CONCERN 


Rep. 
oRTED ProsLem BEHAVIOR AT Tr 
ND’S ADMISSION TO HosPITAL 


AND AT TIME oF THE HUSBA 


Ar HosPITAL ADMISSION 


INITIALLY 
Progr, z ; ; 
viii SYCHO- 
M BEHAVIOR PsycHoTICS NEUROTICS PsycHoTIcs NEUROTICS 
N N È 
Physi 
ced problems, complaints, 3 
12 5 ý 
i o RES 
Tiations from routines of 
Bap, avior 17 ý 7 i 
ressions of i 
N Opelessness RO nisi 4 1 3 : 
is ie 
Vesa irritable, worried 19 1o . 
It 
= drawal (verbal, physical) 5 j i 
pest accentuations in 
ality “traits” (slovenl 
i eceptive, Pa saat 2 £ : 
Bgressive o; 
ress r assaulti 
S suicida] pahavior reai 6 j Å l 
tr; * 
Ral brame thoughts, 
s, hallucinati 
È strange << g it f r 
Sa drinking fi 
lolation of codes of “decency” 3 : : 
Nu 
mber of Respondents a8 oe == - 


ns that these behaviors, now organized as a 


Problem, have occurred many times before. This is especially true where 


al : : 
n coholism, physical complaints OF personality “weaknesses” enter the 
cture, The wives indicate how, earlier, they had assimilated these 
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There are many indicatio 


characteristics into their own expectations ina variety of ways: mhe FE 
acteristics were congruent with their image of their husbands, t! pe 5 
their differential standards for men and women (men being less a oe 
stand up to troubles) , they had social or environmental justification ae 
When and how behavior becomes defined as probiematic appen rs 
be a highly individual matter, In some instances, it is when nay see 
no longer manage her husband (he will no longer respond to ls aon 
prods) ; in others, when his behavior destroys the status quo we nate 
goals and living routines are disorganized) ; and, in still others, w. PT 
cannot explain his behavior, One can speculate that her level x a 
ance for his behavior is a function of her specific personality nee . y 
vulnerabilities, her personal and family value systems and the social a p 
ports and prohibitions regarding the husband’s symptomatic behavior. 


Initial Interpretations of Husband’s Problem 


x , be 
Once the behavior is organized as a problem, it tends also a 
interpreted as some particular kind of problem. More often than cans 
however, the husband’s difficulties are not seen initially as manifesta’ 
of mental illness or even as emotional problems (Table 2). 
TABLE 2 


INITIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE Huspanp’s BEHAVIOR 


INTERPRETATION 


Psycuotics PsycHoneuROTICS 
N N 
Nothing really wrong 3 0 
“Character” weakness and 
“controllable” behavior 3 
(lazy, mean, etc.) 6 
Physical problem 6 P 
Normal response to crisis 3 $ 
Mildly emotionally disturbed 1 2 
“Something” seriously wrong 2 2 
Serious emotional or mental 
problem 2 2 
Number of Respondents 23 w 


Early interpretations of 


ical 
ten tend to be organized around physica 
difficulties (18% of cases) 


or “character” problems (27%). To a very 
tations grow out of the wives’ long-standing 
ds as weak and ineffective or physically oa 
their husbands as spoiled, lacking ser #7 
nts and acting like babies. This is especially 
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exaggerating little complai 


Mark es A 
os res complicates the husband’s symptomatology. For 
ana aa i a husband was chronically alcoholic, aggressive 
alnis bled aia her, raving, and who “chewed his nails until they 
ES hever a erprets his difficulty thus: “He was just spoiled rotten. 
own way if geben = ae me erp was a child he could get his 

f 5 a 
prototype T many S A me e 1s Stl hat way. This quotation 1s the 
ment. ‘Wheel on the other hand, locate the problem in the environ- 
subsides, "en the husband to change as the environmental crisis 
that there is rare eee while enumerating difficulties and concluding 
concerned Mm em, in the same breath say it is really nothing to be 
eee the wives interpret the hu 
Š E tend to be inconsistently “judgm 
aving oni ae are more often perceive 
chotics ae problems or as being menta 
fused. d is is true even though many more clinical signs (bizarre, con- 
@ nici ke aggressive and disoriented behavior) are reported by 
Initial ce e psychotics than of the psychoneurotics. i 

Breat confide erpretations, whatever their content, are seldom held with 
usbands’ b a by the wives. Many recall their early reactions to their 
ing is w ehaviors as full of puzzling confusion and uncertainty. Some- 
Sxplanation "e they know, but, in general, they stop short of a firm 
ind of SR 1 hus, Mrs, M. reports, “He was kind of worried. He was 
many ph orried before, not exactly worried . . ” She thought of his 
b physical complaints; she “racked” her “brain” and told her hus- 


and, « 
» “OF course, he didn’t feel good.” Finally, he stayed home from 


Work wi : 
i with “no special complaints, just blah,” and she “began to realize 


Y 
wa: 
S more deeply seated.” 


sband’s difficulty as emotional in 
ental” and “understanding.” 
d initially by their wives as 
lly ill than are the psy- 


Chano; 
nging Perceptions of the Husband’s Problem 
The fog and uneasiness in the wife’s early attempts to understand 


a i . . 
moat with the husband’s difficulties are followed, typically, by painful 
rero ological struggles to resolve the uncertainties and to change the cur- 

f the husband’s problems 


un juation. Usually, the wife’s perceptions of the 
ities nici series of changes before hospitalization 3s sought or effected, 
oncer ive of the length of time elapsing between the beginnings of 

Vi and hospitalization. 

terns ae these changes macro 
Ne se Successive redefinitions of 
Regieucn (slightly less than h 
ton a Ye intensification; interpreta 
toward seeing the problem as ™ 


relatively distinct pat- 
roblems are apparent. 
is characterized by a 
ed in a definite direc- 
irs. O. illustrates this 
«unsure of himself.” 


scopically, three 
the husband’s p 
alf the cases) 

tions are alteri 
ental illness. M 


Pro, ; 

“Ho ression, Initially, she thought her husband was 

Ea worried, too, about getting old.” These ideas moved to: “Hed 
to forget... . He just didn’t have the confidence. . . - He'd forget 
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little things. . . . Hed wear a suit jveeks on end if I didn’t take it be 
from him. . . . Hed say nasty things.” Then, when Mr. O. seeme 
confused,” “to forget all kinds of things . . . where hed come on 5 a 
to go to work,” and made “nasty, cutting remarks all the time, she ae 
to think in terms of a serious personality disturbance. “I did thin 
knew that something was wrong .. . that he was sick. He was never a 
different this last while and I couldn’t stand it any more. . . . You don 
know what a relief it was . . .” (when he was hospitalized). The ret 
band’s’ drinking, his failure to be tidy, his nastiness, etc., lose ee 
in their own right. They move from emphasis to relief and are recas 
signs of “something deeper,” something that brought “it” on. 


+ ing 

Some wives whose interpretations move in the direction of oe 
their husbands as mentally ill hold conceptions of mental illness an 
personality that do not permit assigning the husband all aspects of E 
sick role. Frequently, they use the interpretation of mental illness as i 
angry epithet or as a threatening prediction for the husband. This 4 
exemplified in such references as: “I told him he should have his nai 
examined,” “I called him a half-wit” “I told him if he’s not caretu» 


yea d 
he’ll be a mental case.” To many of these wives, the hospital is regarde 
as the “end of the road.” 


Other wives showing this pattern of change hold concephoni p 
emotional disturbance which more easily permit them to assign to p iR 
husbands the role of patient as the signs of illness become more oe 
They do not as often regard hospitalization in a mental hospital as thf 
“last step.” Nevertheless, their feelings toward their husbands may re 
tain components equally as angry and rejecting as those of the wis 
with the less sophisticated ideas regarding mental illness. ; 

A somewhat different pattern of sequential changes in interpreting 
the husband’s difficulties (about one-fifth of the cases) is to be fou i 
among wives who appear to cast around for situationally and morn 
tarily adequate explanations. As the situation changes or as the husbat i 
behavior changes, these wives find reasons and excuses but lack an Tele 
lying or synthesizing theory. Successive interpretations tend to bear cing 
relation to one another, Situational factors tend to lead them to ee 
their husbands as mentally ill. Immediate, serious and direct phys! ie 
threats or the influence of others may be the deciding factor. For eximii j 
a friend or employer may insist that the husband see a psychiatrist, i 
the wife goes along with the decision. é 

. A third pattern of successive redefinitions (slightly less than p 
third of the cases) revolves around an orientation outside the frame wic, 
of emotional problems or mental illness, In these cases, the wife’s sSPeo!; 
explanations change but pivot around a denial that the husban 
mentally ill, 


A few wives seem 


ir 
o" ; t the 
not to change their interpretations abou t 
husband’ s 


i i ; o 
s difficulties. They maintain the same explanation through 
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the developmen: a pt angen: ay 

others ely E an be pelos} wng Koa the psychiatric framework, 

DA ee charactevistic shiftings in interpretations, in the group 

teil wifes , there tend to be persisting underlying themes in the individ- 

aa ee, that remain essentially unaltered. These themes 

is al et of her systems of thinking about normality and abnormal- 
about valued and devalued behavior. 


Th we 
e Process of Recognizing the Husband’s Problem as Mental Illness 


Rie i total situation confronting the wife, there are a number of 
sen Bari in our data, which make it difficult for the wife to 
Psychiatric a . accept the husband’s behavior in a mental-emotional- 
The h seit Many cross-currents seem to influence the process. 
oaae as and’s behavior itself is a fluctuating stimulus. He is not 
may not per beg ars of the time. His delusions and hallucinations 
Eitcntiee aan E is hostility toward the wife may be followed by warm 
“strange” San Me e has, then, the problem of deciding whether his 
of his een is significant. The greater saliency of one or the other 
thoaton an cae at any moment of time depends in some degree upon the 
The eo ca has occurred most recently. ; ; 
of imase j r ip between husband and wife also supplies a variety 
usband’s nd contexts which can justify varied conclusions about the 
occurs in a behavior. The wife is likely to adapt to behavior which 
which are = day to day relationships. Therefore, symptomatic reactions 
of the fab intensifications of long-standing response patterns become part 
abric of life and are not easily disentangled as “symptomatic.” 


difficult ding the husband’s 
c A A 
ulties act sometimes to impede and some 


Of seat 

ok oe difficulties within a psyc! 
to Chien s of influences in our data. Mr. and Mrs. F, were quite unable 
h municate effectively about Mr. Fs problems. On the one hand, 
with denials that any- 


e 

ir ounters his wife’s urging that he see a doctor 

he S 1s wrong. On the other hand, in his own way through his symptoms, 
es to communicate his problems (pp. 14 and 15), but she responds 


On, $ 
TH his verbalized statements, taking them at face value. 
Mr K>. and Mrs, K. participate together quite differently, examining 
has b ’s fears that he is being followed by the F.B.I., that their house 
een wired and that he is going to be fired. His wife tentatively 


Shar, * 
€s his suspicions. At the same time, they discuss the possibility of 


aranoid reactions. 

ug kd larger social context contributes, too, in the wife’s perceptual 

Ntrasts an Others with whom she her husband provide 

Ide a his deviance, but others 

Often di els to his problems. The “ou 

Sther oti the wife’s alarm when 
ances, the friend or emp 
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can compare 


m for opinions. In 
d to or defended 


3 s 
against the husband’s symptoms, Felps her to define his problem a 
hiatric. j i x an 
Mi This task before the wife, of defining her husband’s rra E 
be conceptualized as an “overlapping” situation (in Lewin ones Pe 
which the relative potencies of the several effective influence a inte 
The wife is responding to the various sets of forces sigultaneou ol 
several conclusions or interpretations of the problem are simu roe ene 
“suspended in balance,” and they shift back and forth in enp ei 
relief. Seldom, however, does she seem to be balancing o neaptiont 
alternatives, such as physical versus mental. Her complex pe pane 
(even those of Mrs. F. who is extreme in misperceiving cues) cu 
“sophisticated” than the casual questioner might be led to an acts Ot 
Thus far, we have ignored the personally threatening oh ae 
recognizing mental illness in one’s spouse, and the defenses ion oo 
mobilized to meet this threat. It is assumed that it is pepe to 
wife not only to realize that the husband is mentally ill but “pr ive 
consider her own possible role in the development of the par ne ey a 
up modes of relating to her husband that may have had satisfac one 
her and to see a future as the wife of a mental patient. Our data p. : 
systematic information only on the first aspect of this problem, > Aa 
forms of defense against the recognition of the illness. One or ™ 
the following defenses are manifested in three-fourths of our cases. is 
The most obvious form of defense in the wife’s response sit 
tendency to normalize the husband’s neurotic and psychotic S in 
His behavior is explained, justified or made acceptable by seeing it pa 
herself or by assuring herself that the particular behavior A is 
and again among persons who are not ill. Illustrative of this sonnel 
the wife who reports her husband’s hallucinations and assures D th 
that this is normal because she herself heard voices when she was iain 
menopause. Another wife responds to her husband’s physical comp: sople 
fears, worries, nightmares, and delusions with “A lot of normal P 


think there’s something wrong when there isn’t, I think men are 
way; his father is that way.” 


When behavior cannot 
severe or less im 


By finding some 


s5 
be normalized, it can be made 1 seem Ie 
portant in a total picture than an outsider might : bout 
grounds for the behavior or something explainable e so 
it, the wife achieves at least momentary attenuation of the seriove ga 
it. Thus, Mrs. F, is able to discount partly the strangeness of er us- 
band’s descriptions of the worms growing out of his grandfather ‘There 
tache when she recalls his watching the worms in the fish bowl. 
may be attenuation, too, by seeing the behavior as “momentary” ( 


could talk him out of his ideas.”) or by rethinking the problem and $ 
it in a different light. 


By balancing acce 
with “normal” behavi 
is not seriously disturb 


eeing 


” 

. H nD e 
ptable with unacceptable behavior or See 
or, some wives can conclude that the T het 
ed. Thus, it is very important to Mrs. R. tha 
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a Eee her goodbye before he left for the hospital. This response 
ace a F hostile feelings toward her and the possibility that he is 
E e a egal Mrs. V. reasons that her husband cannot be “out 
A ed ind” for he had reminded her of things she must not forget to 
when he went,to the hospital. > 
üe a sometimes amounts to a thorough-going denial. This takes 
Ee ae ane that the behavior perceived can be interpreted in 
TEDAR wie a or psychiatric framework. In some instances, the wife 
bis kaca E y on such behavior as repeated thoughts of suicide, efforts 
pense aoe the like and sums it up with “I thought it was just 
bility T nent tere, bend their efforts toward proving the implausi- 
datas the husband is hospitalized, it might be expected that these 
Peka pre decrease to a negligible level. This is not wholly the case, 
ushers breakdown of the wives’ interpretations just following the 
Reini ye to the hospital shows that roughly a fifth still 
SEROUS coe e husband’s behavior in another framework than that of a 
and spe en problem or mental illness. Another fifth ambivalently 
Doble maa interpret the behavior as an emotional or mental 
this fear e remainder hold relatively stable interpretations within 
ework. 

eil e the husband has been hospitalized for some time, many wives 
Such on their earlier tendencies to avoid a definition of mental illness. 
it peer ig are almost identically described by these wives: “I put 
illness ka my mind—I didn’t want to face it—anything but a mental 
fran, -? “Maybe I was aware of it. But you know you push things away 
iia you and keep hoping.” “Now you think maybe you should have 
wn about it. Maybe you should have done more than you did and 


that worries me.” 


Discussion 


Mie findings on the percept 
lor =r are in line with general fi 
mt rae is unfamiliar and incongruen 
threat ations and needs will not be readily 3 

ening stimuli will tend to be mispercet 


culty or delay. 
We have attempted to describe the factors which help the wife 


hentai a picture of her husband as normal and those which push 
h, in the direction of accepting a psychiatric definition of his problem. 
thie kind and intensity of the symptomatic behavior, its persistence over 
ia the husband’s interpretation of his problem, interpretations and 
ad Pik actions of others, including professionals, all play a role. In 
of ition, the wives come to this experience with different conceptions 
S Psychological processes and of the nature of emotional illness, itself, 

well as with different tolerances for emotional disturbance. As we have 


ions of mental illness by the wives of 
ndings in studies of perception. Behav- 
t and unlikely in terms of current 
dily recognized, and stressful or 
ved or perceived with diffi- 
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seen, there are also many supports ir’ society for maintaining a picture 
of normality concerning the husband’s behavior. Social pressures and 
expectations not only keep behavior in line but to’great extent perceptions 
of behavior as well. 

There are implications of these findings both fct those who are 
working in the field of prevention of mental illness and early detection 
of emotional disturbance as well as for the rehabilitation worker. They 
suggest that to acquaint the public with the nature of mental illness by 
describing psychotic behavior and emphasizing its nonthreatening aspect 
is, after all, an intellectualization and not likely to be effective in dealing 
with the threatening aspects of recognizing mental illness which we have 
described, Further, it is not enough simply to recognize the fact that the 
rehabilitation of patients is affected by the attitudes and feelings -of the 
family toward the patient and his illness, Perhaps a better acceptance of 
the patient can be developed if families who have been unable to deal 
with the problem of the illness are helped to work through this experience 
and to deal with their difficulties in accepting the illness and what 
remains of it after the patient leaves the hospital. 
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2 


Paths to the Mental Hospital 


John A. Clausen and Marian Radke Yarrow 


A major objective in the development of mental health services has 
been to provide treatment as early as possible in the course of the illness. 
In order to achieve this objective it is necessary both that adequate 
treatment. services be available and that they be perceived as available 
and necessary by the patient and/or his family. The previous paper has 
examined the wife’s efforts to interpret and define her husband’s behavior 
as signs of mental illness became manifest. Here our focus will be upon 
the steps by which hospitalization itself is arrived at. These are clearly 
two aspects of the same phenomenon which cannot be wholly separated: 
actions taken depend on what the actors see as the nature of the problem 
facing them, and in turn perceptions as to the nature of the problem are 
modified by the actions and interpretations of others involved in the 
Process of dealing with the patient. Recognizing this fact, we shall here 
abstract certain dimensions for separate examination, relying upon the 
Previous paper for background and wider understanding of the process. 
We shall be concerned with these questions: Who defines and who assists 
in defining the nature of the patient’s difficulty? What persons, lay or 
Professional, enter into the process of dealing with the patient and 
Setting him to treatment? What persons, beliefs or circumstances either 
facilitate or hinder effective action in getting the patient to psychiatric 


treatment or to the mental hospital? 


Modes of Admission to the Hospital 
_ There are three major modes of admission to Saint Elizabeths Hos- 
Pital: (1) legal commitment by the Mental Hygiene Commission, usually 
after temporary hospitalization in the psychiatric wards of the District 
of Columbia General Hospital, (2) direct commitment to Saint Eliza- 
eths on court order, requiring the services of an attorney to draw up 
the necessary papers and supporting advice to the court by two psychia- 
tists, and (3) voluntary admission either on direct request by the patient 
or through the Veterans ‘Administration. As might be anticipated, 
Psychotic patients are usually committed and neurotic patients are most 
Often admitted on their own request: 17 of psychotic patients 1n 
Our sa -otics were committed. f 
Mar” = ty patience i d hospitalization against hie 
Patient’s wishes. though in several instances psychotic patients rege 
Ospitalization at the D. G. General Hospital and were subsequently 
Committed to Saint Elizabeths. “Voluntary admission seldom meant 


t represente 
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that the patient himself sought hospitalization. Most often it og ewe 
a degree of acquiascence to strong pressures from the wife, the husban J 
parents or a physician. Even when such pressures were partially resiste: 
and resented by the husband, however, this mode of admission to the 
hospital was seldom as traumatic to the patient and his family as was 
commitment. Commitment frequently entailed the wife’s having to 
testify at the hearing of the Mental Hygiene Commission as to why m 
husband „should be hospitalized against his wishes, In. several suc 
instances the husband reproached the wife for “betraying” him. Some 
of the husbands subsequently indicated their understanding and accept- 
ance of the wife’s role in commitment; others remained bitter. In either 
instance the wife was likely to retain feelings of guilt and shame. 
Direct legal commitment from the home was accomplished in only 
two cases. In both instances the family had close personal ties with 4 
lawyer who prepared the necessary papers. In many instances, however, 
the way that the patients came to be admitted to the hospital seemed 
almost fortuitous, Most often there were repeated efforts not only 1o 
define the nature of the husband’s problem but also to find an appropriate 
way of dealing with it; discontinuities and blocks to effective action were 
the rule rather than the exception. That is, there was seldom a consistent 
progression of steps toward identification and treatment of the illness. 
Many efforts to find a solution led only to “dead ends.” A brief return 
to the case of Mr, F., cited in the previous paper, will illustrate certain 


typical problems and serve as a point of departure for presenting more 
systematic data, 


An Illustrative Case 


In the early months of their marriage, Mr. F. had appeared tired 
and nervous, had occasional nightmares, and said he had malaria. It wil 
be recalled that his wife urged him to go to the doctor in order to dea 
with this problem, but Mr. F. refused to go until both his wife and his 
boss put considerable Pressure on him to do so, When he finally went, 
he reported that the doctor had said he was all right. Mrs, F. had n° 
contact with the physician. She knew only that her husband had bee? 
scheduled to return for another appointment, which he did not keep: 
The lack of communication between wife and physician, coupled with 
the husband’s refusal to cooperate with the physician, made this contact 
a dead end. i 

In subsequent months, Mrs, F.’s father commented on her husband’s 
seeming “nervous and tense,” a friend reported him as “more nervous 


and Mr, Fs boss told her he “seemed vetY 
3 
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her h i 
me ct nner di ee Se he had expressed the delusion that the TV set 
E es ant ad said tnat his “surprise” for his wife was that he 
sila eae a : her. She discussed her problem with a co-worker, who 
parents and wit her husband put ina hospital, but first to call his 
aes = them about his behavior so that they would not blame 
this aed him hace When she suggested to her husband at 
there was wats et eae might be able to help him, he said that 
Mr. me mk seen, hospitalization was then arranged by “virtue of 
the ERS, made a public disturbance and having been taken to 
oE tie Pas sa Te of the general hospital by the police. The definition 
his Biel i pro! lem was reasonably clear to his wife at this point, but 
ER ge had not been achieved. At the Mental Hygiene 
than ir a Mr. F. seemed quite normal again, and rather 
his cai ma it was suggested that the family might arrange for 
and kek — on at a Veterans Administration hospital. Mrs. F. agreed 
disdai he she could manage to look after her husband for the few 
E aiea assumed would be required. There was, however, a waiting 
E mest ns He VA hospital, so a delay was inevitable. Within 
aal a re Mr. F. again became acutely disturbed, this time 
Artano s riend. His wife’s report well expresses the difficulty of 
ging for hospitalization of a mental patient if one does not know 


the pr 
€ proper channels: “For two hours we called all the hospitals, including 
C. General. 


tl S 
Sa Y hospital. None of them would take him except V. 

r called a fire department ambulance which took him there.” 
anne eh of time which elapsed between his wife’s first feeling 
cases, of g was wrong and Mr. F.’s hospitalization was unusually long for 
fkiends paehna Further, Mrs. F. seems to have talked more with 
fession iA to have had less contact with the various categories of pro- 
inin al personnel who might help in defining the problem than is true 

ost of our cases. On the other hand, certain elements of the descrip- 


ti $ 
ion which has been presented are quite typical. The wife, more than 
f her husband’s behavior. Within 


was for a long time the series of 
her husband had malaria which 
e felt might explain his 
Getting him to a doctor seemed to be the 
he problem. As we have noted, however, 
ation between the wife and the physician. 
h his illness, Mrs. F. does not seem to 
ves other than continuing to live rather 
him, or, in the final stages, having 
any other cases, at times of 
essionals who were able to 
t the husband to treatment 
ors frequently speeded up 


Somatic complaints: She believed that 
Renan | du i he war and which sh 
nee ea and his nightmares. 
tiene or way of dealing with t 
as no effective communic 
as ke seeking to deal witl 
aph een aware of any alternatives 
Hs azardly with her husband, leaving 
aoe to a mental hospital. In m 
paint the wife encountered friends or prof 
Sb de out to her different ways of trying to ge 
arrange his hospitalization. Chance fact 
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or delayed the taking of effective actien. In the case of Mr. F., no posi- 
tive aids of this sort materialized. 


The Role of the Wives 


Despite the fact that most wives initially -failed ‘o recognize a 
nature of the husband’s problem, it was the wives who most often di 
make the initial definition that something was wrong and who had i 
greatest influence in getting the husband to treatment. We have alee 
noted that the wife was familiar with a wider segment of her husban S 
behavior than was anyone else. If a knowledge of his idiosyncrasies a 
times kept her, for a time, from recognizing the nature of the husban 


5 A $ w 5 à 0. 
distress, the exigencies of day to day living required that she attempt t 


cope with the husband’s changed behavior. cal 

If the husband’s symptomatic behavior was complicated by piyan 
illness, the wife frequently turned or urged her husband to turn to ~ 
family doctor or another physician for treatment, or at least for diagnosis- 
If, on the other hand, it was seen as evidence of meanness Or wea 
character, the wife often attempted over long periods to argue with Ha 
husband, to moralize, recriminate. Self-help tended to be stressed, thous’ 1 
a few wives urged their husbands to talk with a clergyman. Severa 
wives turned the husband over to his parents, suggesting that they es 
to do something about him, In Part, this action seems to have been a 
with an attitude of blaming the parents for the husband’s behavior, bu 
in some instances it appears also that the wife felt the husband’s parents 
might be able to convince him of his need to get help. Where there was 
much aggression by the husband, a few wives invoked the police for 
protection; others temporarily escaped to the homes of friends or rela- 
tives. Typically, then, there were both professionals and non-profession@ 
associates of the family who entered into the process of trying to de 
with the husband’s mental illness. In the sample of thirty-three families 
studied thus far, private physicians have been of pre-eminent importanc 
(23 cases), psychiatrists. of only slightly less importance (18 cases); 
followed by the Veterans Administration Clinics or Regional Office 
cases), the police (8 cases) and the clergy (5 cases). 


The Role of the Physician 


me illness 
, aa id were frequently consulted in the early stages of oa 
in tl gi Instances where somatic complaints were involved (12 cases) - 
several instances, serious organic conditions were associated with 


e 

. . i al 
mental symptoms and hospitalization was arranged as much for physi¢ 
care as for treatment 


è i m- 
lai of mental illness, More often, the somatic p 
Plaints appear to have been either trigger mechanisms for the aC In 
emotional disturbance, or themselves psychologically determined. i 
1 Communication with the ii i italization 2° 
mica h parental families at the time of hospitalizati 1 

a ent is discussed in the following paper, “The Social Meaning of ent? 
ness. 
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these cases 
, the husband sought treatment for sinus headaches, high or 
D 
often after having absented 


low 
tae pressure, virus infections, etc., 
did ini rom work for several days, and having i sij 
irritability at home, Almost all of ' Fe po E 
D a laps : . ost a of these men received some treatment 
enfly told that i aint, though in several instances they were appar- 
received minor pecan ni per eae tray a with han, Seia 
over A penod of s and me ication from two or three physicians 
onto a ph as — before it became apparent either to the wife 
nichisede i at the basic problem was emotional. Ulümately a 
af this type cor was made by a physician in five of the nine cases 
aad iwo p ; the remaining four, two were picked up by the police 
Tieci “so a to psychiatric consultation by the wives. 
keria er alf of the patients seen by a physician in the course of 
beware a E gire g had gone for one of two rea: 
seeking bese Mi manifested long-standing alcoholism and they were 
a a a for this condition (often at the wife’s insistence), 
that the Te kea (or, in two instances, the employer) already suspected 
sadn “oat a s problem was emotional and felt that the family 
What we e person who could best make a diagnosis and advise 
s to be done. Most of the patients for whom alcohol was a 


major 5 

Seine poen went to a succession of doctors and, sometimes, psychia- 

r short periods of ineffective treatment. They tended to enter 
the advice of friends. 


me ae through police action or on 
aà Phe instances where the wife sought from the family physician 
Satan re of her fears that the husband might be mentally ill, the 
tO: arrange Fs A either to, make a direct psychiatric referral or themselves 
wholly a or the hospitalization of the patient. Our data, though not 
tion bet equate to the purpose, suggest the importance of communica- 
ween the doctor and the patient’s wife in assisting the former to 
he husband 


arriv è 3 . at 
sede a tentative diagnosis and psychiatric referral. When t 
medical treatment for a somatic complaint which coexisted with 


oe of anxiety and even with delusional content, the physician 
that red a very limited sample of the patient’s behavior. One may assume 
illness o physicians would feel comfortable making a diagnosis of mental 
the wife n the basis of such limited observations. In instances when 
+ thi eae with the doctor about the various aspects of her husband’s 
make a which concerned her, the doctor tended rather promptly to 
tö have psychiatric referral. Unfortunately such communication seems 
occurred rather infrequently when there was a clear-cut somatic 


Ci . 
Omplaint. 


sons: either 


Th 
€ Role of the Psychiatrist 


A little more than half of the 


Psychiatri i 
a iatrists before hospitalization 
e channel to a psychiatrist was t 

t the husband’s famil 


Physician (j 
ysician (in 7 of 18 cases), bu 


een by one or more 


was arranged. The most frequent 


hrough referral from a private 
y, the wife, friends, 


patients were S 
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or the husband’s employer also recom:nended or arranged for the patient 
to see a psychiatrist in a number of instanées, Only one patient arranged 
to see a psychiatrist on his own. We do not have adequate knowledge of 
how particular psychiatrists were selected, but available evidence suggests 
that within this community a relatively small nember of psychiatrists are 
involved in seeing acutely disturbed patients and that their names are 
learned through conversations with friends and associates. 

For about a fourth of our cases, seeing a psychiatrist offered a 
direct route to Saint Elizabeths Hospital or to the psychiatric ward 
of the D. C. General Hospital, through which many patients admitted 
to Saint Elizabeths pass. Six of the thirty-three cases were admitted 
briefly to private hospitals by their psychiatrists and four received shock 
treatment which produced temporary remission. Upon recurrence of 
symptoms some days or weeks after these patients returned to their homes, 
their psychiatrists recommended hospitalization at Saint Elizabeths. In 
six other instances the psychiatrist initially recommended psychotherapy: 
Two of these six patients had a few sessions, but by and large the recom 
mendation of psychotherapy constituted a major source of discontinuity 
in dealing with the patient’s difficulties. Almost always the patient was 
nt by a private psychiatrist that he 
would not seriously consider the prospect. Several of these patients tried 
to get psychotherapy through a public mental hygiene clinic, but, they 
were confronted with the Prospect that they would have to wait six 
- For these patients, then, there was fur- 
discomfort to self and family until they 
er as voluntary patients, were picked uP 


by the police and taken to the hospital, or were referred from some other 


source, 


_ _ The suggestion that a 
his head examined” is, 


was mentioned. It a 
sultation was on the 
cian than from frien 


The Police 


Cases of Police intervention are, by and large, manifestations of me 
most marked discontinuities in dealing with the patient’s illness. No! 
counting police pick-ups for drunken behavior, there were fifteen i?” 
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sta; ice i x 

e po intervention in nipe cases in our sample. In six of these 

etae te = it was the wife who sent for the police, in another six 

i public on e was picked up for disorderly or disruptive behavior 

Fo ema aa 5 le in the remainder police were called in by the family 

stock hs p otec’ the wife. Police intervention tended to be a terminal 
ere the physician or the wife asked for it, except in those in- 


stances i i 
where the police refused to intervene in what seemed to them to 


be fami 
amily quarrels. When the husband was picked up for disorderly 
released to the wifeor family 


pe et ac he was quite likely to be re 

police hee = work out some way of taking care of him. In general, 

ana eee ion was associated with extreme husband-wife conflict, 
io-economic status, though the number of cases involved is 


too 
s ‘ A pies 
mall to serve as a basis for generalization. 


The Role of the Clergy 
(by —— to the police, the clergy tended most often to be involved 
hato ean us and or wife) in the early stages of the husband’s sympto- 
ite vior and seldom influenced the way the illness was dealt with. 
ea — opE each of the major faiths, the clergyman advised 
advised e husband, commented that he seem worried or depressed, or 
Theat not angering him by raising the question of psychiatric treatment. 

mly one of five instances was the desirability of psychiatric help for 


the patient suggested. 


S . . 
ummary and Discussion 


eter hospitalization of the 
eS was seldom accomplished — 
edt al suffering from severe physica 
pat cal care and have hospitalization arranged w1 
ch and much less lost motion. The lack of clari 
ie, and the family’s inability to decide which way to turn is one 
erp reason for the difficulty in dealing with mental illness. With 
i illness there are relatively clear-cut patterns for getting diagnosis 
l treatment, even if these are not always followed; moreover, the 
a is usually cooperative, at least to the extent of accepting profes- 
al help. With mental illness the diagnostic process must, in general, 
8o much further within the family itself in order to know where to turn 


for professional aid. 

t we after the pro 

de ming psychiatric care, t ; 
ould do if her husband rejected the idea ther 


with him. Several wives were indeed told by friends or personnel in 
y sought help that there was nothing they 


ospi ae 

- Spitals and clinics when the 3 A è 

a do unless their husbands got into trouble with the police. It is 
teresting to note that none of the wives consulted social agency per- 


mentally ill persons whom we have 
impression that 


efficiently. It is our 1 
] illness would usually come under 


d with much greater dis- 
ty as to what is hap- 


tatively recognized as one 
at a loss as to what she 
e was something wrong 


blem had been ten 
he wife was usually 
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sonnel as to how hospitalization could be achieved until after a physician 
had made a direct referral for them.” 

The difficulty of knowing who in the community were the “gate- 
keepers” to psychiatric care was, then, coupled with the wife’s difficulty 
in arriving at a stable definition of the nature cf her hasband’s problem. 
Some doctors, some clergymen, some policemen were able to recognize 
the nature of the husband’s problem and to help deal with it effectively. 
Others were less well informed about mental illness, less well able to 
recognize it and to assist the family. As a consequence, discontinuities 
of action were frequent, and paths to the hospital were beset with 
obstacles and traumata for husband and wife. 


*Three wives did seek budget supplementation after the husband’s illness 
kept him from working. 
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The Social Meaning of Mental Illness 
Marian Radke Yarrow, John A. Clausen, Paul R. Robbins 


The problems which mental illness precipitates are not confined 
within the family unit but are likely to have far-reaching implications for 
existing relationships between family members and persons outside. The 
mental illness of a family member can be regarded only partly as a “pri- 
vate affair.” The patient’s deviant behavior and (after hospitalization) 
his absence from home are sooner or later observed by others and neces- 
Sitate some action or explanation. Unless all social contacts are cut off 
(a solution which has severe consequences and which is difficult to main- 
tain), there must be communication with others about the patient’s 
illness, even though communications about mental illness are likely to 
entail a variety of unpleasant and uncertain consequences for the com- 
MTunicator. After the patient’s return from the hospital, further adjust- 
ments are required in the family’s communication and relationships 
with others, 

The present paper is concerned with the effects of the husband’s 
mental illness upon the family’s relationships with other persons. More 
Specifically, it examines, from the perspective of the wife of the patient: 

a) attitudes and expectations regarding the meaning or valuation of 
Mental illness in our society and (b) the nature of communications 
Concerning the mental patient which take place in his family and in his 
Personal-social environment of friends, neighbors and co-workers. 

Unlike other stressful situations which may befall the family, such 
as death or physical illness, in which expectations regarding behavior are 
relatively clear, and in which forms of help and sympathy from others 
are socially prescribed and formalized, no similarly clear guides or pat- 
terns for response are apparent in the case of mental illness. The heritage 
of attitudes and practices regarding the “insane” has been one of “putting 
the patient away.” On the other hand, educational campaigns in the 
mental health field have long stressed the concept of “illness” rather than 

sanity” and have emphasized the need for sympathetic care and 
treatment of the mentally ill rather than blame. 

_ These educational endeavors do not yet appear to have made their 
Point, however. Findings? from recent studies of public attitudes toward 
Cental illness reveal confusions as to what is mental illness, and attitudes 


and * See for example: Woodward, Julian “Changing Ideas in Mental Illness 

rec, its Treatment.” American Sociological Review, 16, 1951, 443-454. Other 

ee researches, presenting more detailed analysis of the problem, both by the 

to To Research Center, and by the National Opinion Research Center, are soon 
e published. 
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of fear and rejection toward the mentally ill. The questioning of persons . 


not themselves faced with problems of miental illness indicates that a 
majority of the general public would be inclined not to reveal the exist- 
ence of mental illness in their own family or to tell anyone that they 
are seeing a psychiatrist. The present study analyzes«the extent and 


manner of communication about mental illness in the families of 
mentally ill persons, 


Expectations of Social Reactions to Patient’s Illness 


Among the factors that influence the reactions of patients’ families, 
their expectations regarding society’s conceptions of mental illness are of 


great importance, There is one predominant expectation—that mental, 


illness is regarded by others as a stigma, This feeling is expressed again 


and again, and Spontaneously, in the interviews with the wives of the 
patients: 


“Tm not ashamed, but people who don’t know the hospital would take 
the wrong attitude about it. . . most people don’t understand the type 
of hospital. They would be afraid he was there because there was some- 
thing wrong with his mind. The ordinary run of people think Saint 


Elizabeths is a bug house. . . . You mention Saint Elizabeths and they 
throw up their hands in holy terror.” 


“T live in a horror—a perfect horror—that some people will make a crack 
about it to Jim (child), and Suppose after George gets out everything 15 
Boing well and somebody throws it up in his face. That would ruin 
everything, I live in terror of that—a complete terror of that.” 


The wives find it difficult to b 


; explicit as to what they feel accounts 
or the expected hostilities and c 


ane $ l 
riticisms of society, or what they fee 


will be excluded from play Sroups or will be taunted by other children 
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Social status of the family is threatened in other respects as well. 
The “reputation” or the social “front” of the family as a congenial, 
happy group scems shattered. The marriage may be seen as a failure. As 
one wife describes this, “We've had a lot of false pride which prevented 
admitting it to ourselves-or to others. It’s hard to admit you can’t manage 
on your own.” Others fear pressure from family or friends to break up 
the marriage, to give up the husbands. 

The stigrna of the illness is sometimes a matter of the “family name” 
being at stake, not only that of the immediate family but of the extended 
family as well. Thus,’ “I don’t know whether you know anything about 
Southern towns, There is still a lot of the old Southern pride. ‘This 
couldn’t happen to me’—that sort of attitude. ‘Get him off to a hospital 
so that nobody will know about it’—that’s the way his family felt.” 

Although concern about the reactions of others is expressed by 
Nearly all of the wives, the greatest concern is manifested by wives who 
are attempting to maintain a relatively high social class position or are 
Upwardly aspiring. The college trained women voiced greater fear about 
the status-damaging effects of hospitalization than the wives with high 
School education or less. 


Patterns of Communications 


The wives of patients differed measurably in the extent of their 
Communication with others: roughly a third can be described as com- 
Municating minimally, predominantly motivated to conceal; another 
third as communicating extensively, with the others distributed between 
the extremes, 

Anticipations of unfavorable reactions from others seem clearly to 
Constitute a restraining influence on the wives’ disclosures, At the same 
time, confronted with the many psychological and material problems 
Precipitated by the husband’s illness, these wives feel the need to turn to 
Others for help. Almost without exception, and regardless of the extent 
to which they have informed others, signs of discomfort, uncertainty and 
Unwillingness to reveal the situation to others occurred along with ex- 
Pressions of need and eagerness to talk about the illness. We may look 
Upon the resulting patterns of communication as kinds of resolutions of 
Conflict which the wives work out. 

Several distinct patterns emerge as ways in which the conflict exists 
and is handled by the wife of the mental patient. One pattern of be- 

Avior is organized by an orientation of aggressive concealment. Some 
of the wives responding in this way set about making drastic changes in 
Wing which serve to cut off as many former associations as possible. 

ving is rearranged so as to minimize or avoid the problems or “threats” 
Which may stem from others’ knowledge of their husband’s illness. Con- 
Cealment is as overt and thorough as possible, but there are, inevitably, 
Some “leaks.” Concealment is never complete. It requires “patching up” 
old explanations, inventing new “stories,” making new moves; in other 
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words, the concealment has to be keptĉup to date. In addition, the is jem 
image of having concealed her husband’s illness does not correspon 
reality. Many people do know something about her husband’s hospi 
zation, and in many instances she has given the information herse i 
These wives develop an accentuated concern régarding “who SRA 
“how much they know,” “how they found out,” and what they will thin! 
of her. There is a tendency for the wife to feel that the information has 
spread, but she doesn’t know how far. kan ih ; 
With many stored-up feelings and problems, this wife is likely o 
look desperately for someone to listen to and be concerned with her 


problems. The characteristics of this pattern are illustrated in the fol- 


lowing responses of one of the wives, 


. e 
“OF course it was all new to me. I had never known ayo 
like this before. At first I was a little ashamed, but now 


(Elements getting to understand it better. I know that mental une 
of is just like physical illness. I don’t think people think abou 
conflict) 


mental illness the way they used to. Of course, I have cut 
out seeing all but a couple of our friends, There are espe- 
cially some I have cut out. In fact, Joe asked me not a 
tell his friends while he was in Saint Elizabeths Hospital. 


There are two girl friends who know about it. One couple 
that we met and liked a great deal, they lived in the same 
(Overt apartment as us and know about it, He has been to see 2 
psychiatrist and I know they would understand. Theres 
another girl friend who used to live in this apartment house 


measures to 
conceal and 


rationaliza- too, and she knows about it. But Ive cut off all our aa 
tion for friends. I didn’t tell them that I was giving up the apar 
action) ment and I had the phone disconnected without telling 


anyone so they don’t know how to get in touch with me. 


; : I havent gotten too friendly with anyone at the ame 
(Withholding because I don’t want people to know where my husband 35: 
puts limits 


l I figure that if I got too friendly with them, then they 
on wifes would start askin 


a SR. A g questions, and I might start talking, ase 
relationships) I just think it’s better if as few people as possible kn 
about Joe.” 
e 
(Accentuated She states that once when she was in the grocery store bes 
sensitivity her husband had been employed, while waiting in line 


to what others check out, she heard 


tö 
n a clerk at the next counter talking *5 
may be saying two customers, 


à d. 
“You remember him—he was the red-hea 


about her he two customers had turned and looked at her inquiringly- 
husband) “I am sure he was telling them about Joe.” 

(Intensified She states that last Saturday when she was feeling vey 
need to find lonely and needed very much to talk to someone, she 3 
a sympathetic seriously thought about coming to see the interviewer 
listener) talk to her at that time. 
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Other wives who are equally, reluctant to communicate differ some- 
what from the wife described above in the extent to which they are able 
to manipulate the situation to avoid communication. They are more 
likely to be pushed by circumstances to impart information which they 
had not intended giving. This imparting is often regretted, resented. 
Little in the way of support or satisfaction derives from these discussions. 
When trapped by the situation, these wives still manage to maintain 
substantial reserve, not sharing with others or indicating the kind of 
personal impact which the husband’s illness has. For instance, Mrs. R. 
had told only a few intimate friends about her husband’s hospitalization. 

It’s foolish,” she says, “to try to tell people who don’t know him.” At a 
point well into her husband’s hospitalization, however, she was forced 
into making this information known. She tells it this way. “One of our 
men friends called and asked for Bill. He didn’t ask where he was when 
I said he was away. Men aren’t as inquisitive as women, and it was easy 
for me to say that. The other night, a woman friend called to ask us to 
a party. When I said that Bill was away, she wanted to know where he 
was, so I told her he was in the hospital.” 

x Another wife indicates the stress under which information is 
imparted, even to a potential source of sympathy and understanding: 

You were here, weren’t you, when Reverend H. asked me about it? 
I almost died when he did, but I said, I can’t tell the minister a lie. It 
took courage for me to do that, I tell you.” 

_ Another resolution of the conflict regarding communication is found 
in about half of the cases: Communication is determined on the basis 
of a clear demarcation of “ins” and “outs”; “There are certain people 
whom you tell, and not others.” The “ins” are variously defined, (a) 
there are those who will know because they are part of the problem or 
ave been involved in the hospitalization of the patient, or (b) they have 
a “right” to know, or (c) they are people who will “understand.” Mrs. C. 
orders her communications in this way. She has told most of their friends 
of her husband’s hospitalization, particularly the friends in the church 
where she and her husband are active members. She states that her 
Neighbors knew about the patient and had visited him. On the other 
and, she has carefully concealed the information in other directions. 
he has written to her husband’s family and her family telling them that 
er husband is in the hospital for a “check-up.” “They don’t know what’s 
Wrong. They know he’s in a hospital.” They don’t know where. The 
People at his work who know he is on two months sick leave are not 
told why. “They think he is just off on a rest. My husband doesn’t like 
for them to know.” 
_ Some wives seem not to consider seriously the feasibility of proceed- 
ing: otherwise than with generally free reference to their husband’s illness. 
is is not necessarily easy or pleasant, or free of conflict, but serves in a 
Variety of ways to reduce tensions. Thus, some wives are able to circum- 
Vent discussing the husband’s mental illness by restricting discussions to 
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his organic problems, his “nervous exhaustion” and the like, commnn 
cating freely in this context. Mrs. S., for example, did not try to conc 3 
her husband’s illness and hospitalization. She talked to nearly everyon 
she knew. She centers on the physical side of her husband’s | difficulties, 
and this is quite feasible in light of her husband’s cass. His pee 
symptoms followed a cerebral injury. She was, herself, in chronic con i 
in deciding whether his illness was “physical” or “mental.” Only in pas 
ing does ske suggest some feelings of misgiving about exposing her pro9- 
lems to others. She says she could go over and talk with her neighbors, 
but she doesn’t do this much. Further she reflects, “maybe I feel guilty 
about having put him in the hospital.” 

The other wives who communicate extensively with others do not. 
comprise a homogeneous group in terms of motivations. It appears that 
these wives expect less dire social consequences (at least, they voice such 
fears less often than others). But individualized needs to inform others 
rather than needs to conceal (sometimes to express their antagonisms 


toward their husbands, to lay claim to others help, and the like) seem 
the stronger determinants of their behavior. 


Communication in Different Social Contexts 


Discussions of the husband’s illness occur in specific interpersonal 
relationships. The characteristics of these relationships may materially 
alter the meaning of the communication. For purposes of analysis, the 
wife’s social environment has been differentiated in terms of her rela- 
tionships with her children, the parental families, friends, neighbors, 
co-workers and professional persons. Communications follow very dif- 
ferent patterns in each of these contexts. The sanctions and prohibitions 
which govern “normal” communication in these relationships, it 35 
assumed, impose varying requirements on the wife which may be expecte 
to influence communications involving the husband’s illness. In the 
period of acute decisions, when hospitalization is being decided and 
arranged, the wife’s discussions concerning her husband tend to be con- 
fined primarily to family members and to professional persons to whom 
he turns for counsel. Most often the latter is the family physician or a 
psychiatrist or both; occasionally the clergy. Rarely are friends or neigh- 
bors or co-workers summoned into this complex of decisions and con- 
flicts. After hospitalization, however, there are changes both in the set- 
tings and in the purposes of the wife’s communications. 


Communication with the Parental Families 


Communication among f 
munication beyond the famil 
“closed” system. By virtue of i 
control over information js 
in close physical proximity, 


amily members, as compared with D 
y boundaries, occurs within a relatively 
ntra-family contacts and interdependenci®s, 
more limited than outside. If relatives are 
there is less possibility for the wife to avo} 
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giving some kinds of information, for example, about the husband’s 
absence from home. ‘ 

In two-thirds of the cases studied, either or both of the parental 
families live in or near the District of Columbia, and, in the great 
majority. of these cases, they were either involved in hospitalizing the 
patient or informed about it. Where the illness was concealed from fam- 
ily members, these relatives almost always live some distance away. 
Motives for concealment are tied up with the stigma expectation (dis- 
cussed earlier), as well as with pre-existing states of feeling—knowledge 
that one’s own parents had reservations about the spouse or had opposed 
the marriage, or that parents or siblings were privy to previous inter- 
Personal difficulties which may have helped precipitate the patient’s 
breakdown, 

__ Distinctly different patterns of communication are associated with 
different roles and positions within the family—with the husband’s family 
and wife’s family, and with older and younger children. In the decision 
period before hospitalization, the wife tends to turn to the husband’s 
family. Her questions of what to do about the husband, how to get him 
In the hospital, where to turn for help, are directed toward them. Directly 
and indirectly the wife communicates the idea, “Here, he’s yours—. You 
have had something to do with it, You have a responsibility for him now.” 
One wife, for example, sends her husband to his family just before hos- 
Pital admission, as she says, in order that they may see just what she’s 
had to put up with, so that they'll not blame her when she puts him in 
the hospital. She describes how they have made a “baby out of him” and 
have never been able to understand why she hasn’t continued to baby 

im as they have. In 18 out of 29 cases with living relatives, the husband’s 
family is brought in to assume some responsibility at this time. This 
Compares with only three cases in which the wife’s family takes the same 
responsibility role. 

Running through the communications between wife and husband’s 
family in more than half the cases is a dominant theme of hostility. 

Ccusations and counter accusations are made. Patience is short and 
Criticisms are easy and frequent. Often the wife blames her husband’s 
Personality or character defects, if not his illness, on parent-child relation- 
Ships in his early childhood. The husband’s mother, on the other hand, 
May accuse the wife of keeping the husband in the hospital. The hus- 

and’s illness seems to have the effect of consolidating or accentuating 
the prior relationships between the wife and the parental families. Even 
Where prior relationships have been good, the wife and the husband’s 
family are, with respect to each other, in roles which are most vulnerable 

Or attack; i.e., they are the persons closest to the husband, and the 
Persons, in the eyes of the other, most available for the ascription of guilt 
° responsibility for the illness. 

Re A specialized role of the wife’s family becomes apparent during the 

Spitalization period. While communication with them during the 
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initial stage (when the husband has heen the focus of trouble and prob- | 
lems) is extensive, it is only after the focus shifts to the wife’s oo $ 
(to problems of finances, of caring for the chiidren, of what the hus- 
band’s illness has “done” to her), after the husband is in the care of the 
hospital, that the wife looks to her own family«for help. In a sense, the 
wives assume the dependent daughter role. This shift within the families 
is documented in various ways: by sending the children (in some cases) 
to their family, by some of the wives moving in with their parents oF 
married children, by expressing confidence in and receiving help from 
their family when financial problems arise. Financial help is offered by 
the wife’s family in 17 cases out of 33; by the husband’s family in 10: 
When financial help is given by the husband’s family, there is often an 
undertone of hostility. ) 
Visits to the hospitalized patient also reflect the differential respon- 
sibilities assumed by the two families. Of the husbands’ families who 
have been informed about his illness and who live in the Washington 
area, 17 out of 18 visit the patient at least once, of the wives’ families 
only 16 out of 27. The visits tend to produce many anxieties, and after 
one or two visits in the early weeks of hospitalization, most relatives 
other than wife and children, and sometimes the patient’s mother, are 
unlikely to return, Seeing the patient “disturbs (them) too much,” they 
cannot bear to see what is happening” and they “don’t want to be 
around him.” A father who continues to visit his son comes each time 
only ten minutes before the close of visiting hours. This infrequency of 
visiting appears to be accepted by the wives with some understanding; 
and they seldom complain about relatives in this respect, Perhaps this 
reflects their own anxieties in visiting with the patient. The more frequent 
complaint about “in-laws” is that there has been little appreciation of 
the difficulty of this experience for the wife: “I feel hurt and feel they 
have not considered me, All they are concerned about is my husband. 


Communication with the Children 


than any other group of 
the mother’s confidants, 
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either that his father is in a hospital (without further explanation) or 
that he is in the hospital suffering from a physical ailment (he has a 
toothache, or trouble with his leg, or a tummy ache, or a headache). 
Only one mother spoke frankly about the illness from the beginning, 
explaining to her five year old that her father “had gone to the hospital 
because he was hervous and upset and that they were giving him some 
treatment to make him feel better.” While the mothers “protest” that 
theirs have been sufficient explanations, there is both insensitivity and 
uncertainty in their responses. (“She can’t see that he is sick So I guess 
she: just doesn’t understand.” “I think any child under ten wouldn’t 
know what it’s all about.” “She never asks about it, I have never asked 
her what she thought was wrong, but I have often wondered what she 
thinks.”) Mothers begin to look anxiously at the child in terms of his 
resemblence to the father, (“I hope he is not going to get real nervous 
like (his father)”) ; and to wonder about the “negative effect” of associ- 
ating with the father before he was hospitalized or of seeing him or 
bad cases” in the hospital. ; 
Despite their resolutions to conceal as much as possible from their 
young children, sooner or later the mothers take them to visit the patient 
(14 of 18 cases). Following these visits, a few mothers become more 
candid. Thus, Mrs. Y. whose six year old had been told that her father 
was “sick in the hospital,” later tells her daughter that her father had 
had “a nervous breakdown, that his head was tired and that his brain 
Was tired from working too hard.” Most mothers, however, stand by their 
original explanations, with minor embellishments. Mrs. F. told her five 
year old that daddy was in the hospital because of a toothache. After a 
Visit to the hospital, she doubts her daughter’s acceptance of this explana- 
tion and so adds that in addition to his teeth he has pneumonia, “and 
that’s why he has to stay in the hospital. I’ve taken her over to the hos- 
Pital grounds and she didn’t say anything about ie” 


Communication outside the Family 


In a number of relationships outside the family, some explanation 
of the situation by the wife is virtually required, as for example in arrang- 
mg her own employment, in explaining her husband’s absence from work, 
m meeting financial obligations, in obtaining care for the children. Most 
often the wives define these circumstances as depersonalized “privileged 
communication.” Thus, a wife explains her circumstances to her employer 
with the understanding that this communication is held in confidence. 

Ccasionally these necessities for communication are manipulated as 
Means to an end. The creditor, the grocer, and the like are told with 
the hope of gaining some special consideration (refinancing a mortgage, 
Setting food at a lower price, etc.). ; ok 

Information that wives allow friends and acquaintances 1s highly 
Selective as to its content and the persons receiving it. Many persons are 
€xcluded who have normally shared other kinds of family information. 
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italizati tside 
While all wives disclose ay nes oe a ae 
family, approximately two-thirds of th dy 
Pa iain from E ee a = 
i rsons with whom a (Bs 5 
Spi e the college trained wives than ai a 
with high school education or less.) In informing oe oe ines ae 
the husband’s illness (but without discussing the details favs anne 
emotional impact upon her) the wife more often turns to na 
neighbors or co-workers. Similarly, she more often grossly earlier 
co-workers and neighbors than personal friends. There ae T 
many exceptions to this pattern, and it does not reflect the an ee te 
which exist with regard to these communications, We shall exam. 
process by looking at the wives’ behavior in greater detail. cee 
As might be anticipated, it is difficult for the wife to cone ae 
husband’s long absence, and her attempts to do so by avoidanc es 
fabrication seriously threaten her relationships with others. a 
as “my husband is in the hospital,” tend to lead to an unstable situ z 
he truth or more frequently to mo! 
“He has physical complaints.” “He is in 
. Concealment often becomes cumbersome. 
Thus, to keep the neighbors from knowing the husband’s hospital (having 


5 d 
to avoid their questions, Bef. isitors i 
she must pick up any materi 

While the most radical 
from the sources of embarrass 
By sharply limiting her interacti 
testing out her beliefs concerning 


sure they (neighbors) know he’s no 
police that night, I bet.’ 


church who must know it, though she has 
tion of these people follows: Süs 
dinner or anything. Nobody comes over. They act like you are contagio 


: : k e 
or something. I don’t understand people’s attitudes at all. It makes m 
so mad.” Much later, when her husban 


nee i fs 
sband’s hospitalization, for apa 
ase, tensions, isolation, and uncertainties a 
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likely to build up beyond a bearable level. At such a time there is a 
strong desire to seek out somegne to whom she can pour out her feelings. 
Many of the wives find such a confidant, a person who listens without 
blame. An enumeration of the persons who have filled this role reveals 
its own pattern: a new boarder, a fellow-worker, a sister-in-law with 
whom she had little acquaintance before the husband’s illness, a neighbor 
who has a mentally ill relative, a minister, the interviewer, her grown 
children. Except for older children, the confidant is a person whose 
intimate role in the wife’s life is (or can be) confined to tiie present 
situation. Often the confidant does not know the patient or the members 
of the parental family. The tangential characteristics of this relationship 
make it possible for the wife to terminate the intimate phase almost 
at will. 


The Reactions of Others 


To interpret the wives’ behavior, it is necessary to take account of 
their experiences in making the husband’s illness known to others. From 
the wives’ reports on the reactions of others, it seems clear that people 
are puzzled and confused upon learning of a friend’s or acquaintance’s 
commitment to a mental hospital and that they lack any clearly defined 
Socially appropriate responses. There are confused expectations as to 
how a friend’s illness changes one’s responsibilities and attitudes toward 
him, how it changes (if at all) the patient’s relationships with his family, 
or how, indeed, it changes the patient. 

When friends and neighbors learn of the illness, it is true, many 
Come to help out—they take care of needed repairs in the house, or 
take in the child after school hours, or drive the wife to the hospital. 

heir more direct reactions to the illness, however, need examination. 
They take many forms: expressions of sympathy (three-fourths of the 
cases), “verifications” of the rightness of the wife’s decision to hospitalize 
her husband or derogations of the patient (about half the cases), and 
Teassurances to the wife that her husband will get well (often by relating 
accounts of others who have been ill and have recovered). This latter 
reaction is functionally an effective support to the wife and one which 
Occurs with high frequency. In the experience of three-fourths of the 
Wives in the study, people have told them about persons they have known 
(often their relatives) who have been in a mental hospital. One senses 
a kind of relief in the wife (and perhaps in her informant, too) in finding 
this avenue for discussing the husband’s illness, and there are often 
Tepeated exchanges about the progress of his case. Here the wife seems 
to feel less restraint than in other settings. 

After the patient is hospitalized, it would appear that people are 
‘ss cautious than earlier in making critical evaluations of the patient or 
m commenting on his symptomatic behavior. Neighbors and friends now 
tell the wife what they observed or felt earlier. (“How could you have 
Put up with him this long?” Friends who had noticed how “upset” he 
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had been “weren’t surprised he was hospitalized.” A oe 

the wife of the husband’s strange actions as he used to stand hi 

watch his wife when she came home from work each day.) —e 
Incongruities and insensitivities mark Many situations in w] is a 

wife has informed others about her husband. For example, her effor m 

“keep things going” meet with reactions such as “kidding by a 

about her lack of sexual relations since her husband’s hospita gee 

advances from male friends since “she doesn’t have a husband ni 

or joking remarks about mental hospitals and mental patients, ee 
During the patients’ hospitalization there was rather thoroug n-goins 


: Eg ES ; ne 
or a very occasional visitor, 9% had frequent visitors, Friends va 
the wife to inquire about her husband, with vague promises of “wan 

to go to see him,” which never materialize, 


Communication after the Husband’s Return Home 


For the period following discharge, our data are still too limited to 


permit more than examples of reactions from acquaintances and friends. 
In a few cases (N-17) which have been follo 
the early weeks or months, at | i 


by patient and wife with man 
characterized the wife’s reacti 
Thus, the patient and his wife vacillate b 


ipation), Again as during = 
are social encounters which result in setbacks an 


what people really think,” “you just 
ts. G., whose course 


ment for the 
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told me later that they sat there for one and a half hours and that all 
Jimmie said to him was hello, and then he did not say one word.” 


There are stories of success for the patient returning to his former 
employment— 


“He seems to have taken hold after he went back to work. He said it 
seems he was never away. I happened to talk to one of the fellows at work 
over the phone and he said that my husband acts just the same as before.” 


and of failure— 


“He had a terrible fear of facing people when he first came out. And when 
he went up to... (where he worked before) they had to send him away 
from there. He went all to pieces and he couldn’t work. I don’t know if 
it was the fact of facing people who could ask him where he had been.” 


The systematic study of the post-hospital aspects of the social meaning 
of mental illness constitutes a continuing part of the present research 
Project. 


Psychological Factors underlying Communication about the Husband’s 
Iness 


The data which have been presented on the wives’ communications 
Present wide variations in kinds of disclosures about the husbands’ mental 
illness and kinds of attitudes towards communicating this information. 
Not only do the wives differ with respect to this behavior, but the individ- 
ual wife, too, shows many ambivalences and vacillations in her responses. 

f one considers in detail the various settings and circumstances of her 
Communication, there is some predictability of disclosures and conceal- 
Ments in terms of several underlying psychological conditions. As we have 
Seen, wives define their situation generally as one which carries a social 
Stigma. By virtue of this definition, telling other persons of the husband’s 
illness establishes a social relationship in which the wife (as well as the 
family) is placed in a disadvantaged position. This asymmetry of rela- 
tionships is inherent in nearly all of the social settings in which the wife 
Communicates, but it is intensified in some and lessened in others. The 

ind and amount of communication vary rather consistently with tlie 

ind and amount of asymmetry involved in the relationship. Just telling 
the fact of illness is not at all comparable to confiding the problems and 
Injuries it entails; the two kinds of communication must be distinguished 
1n our analysis. 

Let us consider first the communications which are limited primarily 
1 telling about the illness without the emotional components. Friends 
and family are recipients more often than neighbors or companions at 
Work, While family and friends share the information regarding the 
ness, the wife does not usually confide the emotional significance of 
the experience. A judgmental role can readily be assumed by persons who 

ave known the wife and husband over a long period of time, most 
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readily of all by the parental families. Undoubtedly the Joapmenni 
interactions between wife and in-laws have been important pe in 
wife’s withholding of confidences. (Recall the counter-posed ju igme 
of wife and husband’s parents—with wife blaming husband s upbringing, 
and parents suggesting wife’s responsibility for the husband’s illness.) ; 
The wives’ reluctance to confide in their own parents paei 
stems from a somewhat different judgmental relationship. A wife ee 
her expectations and the hopes of her family for her successsful ins 
These have not come true, Her pride will not permit her to revea 
problems she has experienced with her husband. A h 
Confidences tend also to be withheld from friends (couples bo 
whom she and her husband shared a social life), the wife feeling keenly 


a threat with respect to her role as wife. These resistances are verbalized 
in the example below. 


“It’s hard to talk about it. When I am unhappy, I’d rather be by myself. 
I don’t want people to know I am unhappy—we have lots of friends pha 
could have been a help, but I just didn’t turn to them. I was too jealous 0 
them and their little smug lives. I’d hear one of my friends fussing ~ 
her husband had done something that had irritated her, or a husband tell- 


if she wishes, her relationship with 
not continue into her future. This is 
ants who have been described earlier. 
cur, too, in several settings in which 
ntense. But in them the symmetry of 
p is the important variable. Namely, grown children afford 
control. In a very special way she is at 
nfidences with them for they are equally 
ed through and perhaps participated in 
ther relationship within which the wives 


them can be time limited and need 
very much the picture of the confid 

Confiding communications oc 
relationships are continuing and i 
the relationshi 
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unwillingness to reveal the nature of the illness and the anxieties asso- 
ciated with it—have been apparənt in their reactions. What is perhaps 
an obvious consideration that should not be omitted in attempting to 
explain these reactions is the nature of any data about mental disturb- 
ance, Namely, that any discussion at all of the problems which led to the 
husband’s hospitalization or which describe his current condition requires 
a revelation of many aspects of intimate, highly personal relationships 
between husband and wife. In any other context, we would not expect 
such personal problems to be aired and examined with other. 

In asking the wives about their communications and expectations, 
we have directed their attention “outward,? toward the impressions 
created and the responses forthcoming from the significant “others” who 

‘learn of the husband’s illness. In so doing we have emphasized the social 

or cultural side of the process—the attempts at face saving, maintaining 
a front, etc. We have given little attention to the significance for husband- 
wife relationships of the information which is disclosed about the hus- 
band’s illness, This information and the wife’s expressed affect in giving 
it may serve to mobilize supportive understanding from others. It may, on 
the other hand, be used aggressively by the wife against the patient. Fur- 
thermore, discussion of the patient’s illness while he is hospitalized may 
contribute in important ways to the psychological situation confronting 
him when he returns from the hospital. These problems require further 
study. 

Certain practical implications which can be drawn from the present 
data for problems of patient rehabilitation, meeting the needs of relatives 
of patients and public education regarding the mentally ill will be touched 
on in the final paper in this issue. The specific behavioral and attitudinal 
phenomena observed in the families of mental illness can be seen, too, in 
terms of more general social psychological theory. The social psycho- 
logical situation of the family and the mechanisms of adjustment utilized 
by them in many ways parallel the dynamics of minority group-belonging, 
conceptualized by Lewin.? The position of the minority member is char- 
acterized by feelings of under-privilege and marginality. The social en- 
vironment consists of many unknowns in reactions from others, as well as 
expected and experienced social distance. The minority member con- 
Siders attempts at concealment (attempts to “pass”). His tendency to 
interpret ambiguous social contacts as rejection or hostility based on 
ethnic grounds dramatizes his hyper-sensitivity. Ambivalent acceptance of 
imposed negative evaluations by others exists side by side with his seeking 
Out of we-groups for closer associations (others with the same character- 
istics or experience). 

Each of these reactions has been manifested many times in the 
wives’ responses to the husbands’ mental illness. Similarly, there are close 


Parallels between these data and the data reported in studies of adjust- 
~ 


? Lewin, K. “Self Hatred Among Jews,” in G. Lewin (ed.), Resolving Social 
Conflicts (New York: Harpers, 1948), pp. 186-200. 
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ment problems of the physically injured and handicapped? which have 
also been systematized within the minofity framework. Regardless of the 
setting, similar sensitivities in social communications and concerns are 
verbalized. The comparative findings from the several specific settings, 

ı therefore, suggest the applicability of an integrated theory which applies 
to various circumstances of social threat or social stigma, With a common 
theoretical orientation we may, on firmer ground, proceed with social 
action programs designed to help the individual (patient, family, minor- 
ity member) and to change public attitudes, 


* Barker, R. “The Social Psychology of Physical Disability,” The Journal 
of Social Issues, 4, 1948, 28-34; and White, R. K., Wright, B. A., and Dembo, T. 
“Studies in Adjustment to Visible Injuries: Evaluation of Curiosity by. the 
Injured.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 43, 1948, 13-28. 
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The Wife of the Mental Patient 
and the Hospital Psychiatrist 


Leila Calhoun Deasy and Olive Westbrooke Quinn 


The wife of a man who has been hospitalized as a mental patient 
for the first time finds herself in an anomalous position—she has not been 


' prepared by personal experience to play this role, she probably has few 


role models within her immediate purview, and in most instances she 
feels constrained not to talk to others about the situation. Coupled with 
this is her need for knowledge on the basis of which to make important 
decisions, She wants to know what to expect of the future, whether to 
plan for a long or a short-term illness; whether to attempt to maintain 
the present residence or to move in with relatives or friends; whether to 
count on the husband for future financial support or to make an effort 
to establish other means of support; whether to try to maintain the family 
intact or to seek divorce. And she may have pressing psychological prob- 
lems which contribute to her discomfort: she may be concerned about 
her role in the etiology and/or precipitation of her husband’s illness; she 
may worry about possible fundamental changes which may take place 
in her husband as a consequence of the disease process (about which she 
is likely to know little or nothing) ; she may fear the repercussions of the 
illness for herself and her children. 

There is one group of professionals to whom she may legitimately 
turn in this uncomfortable situation, however. In our society, when one 
is confronted with serious problems of sickness and disease, one turns to 
the physician, who by training and experience has been prepared to as- 
sume responsibility for the care of those who need him. And when her 
husband is hospitalized in a mental hospital, the group of doctors from 
whom the wife seeks information, advice, and support is the psychiatrists 
there, the medical specialists whose function it is to care for the men- 
tally ill. 

We attempted systematically to ascertain wives’ expectations of, 
demands upon, and experiences with staff members of the hospital where 
their husbands were resident patients. At each interview the wives were 
asked whether they had seen a staff member at the hospital. If they re- 
ported that they had seen a staff member or had made an effort to see 
one, they were asked why they had wanted the contact, what the outcome 
was, and how they had reacted to this experience. Findings based on the 
Wives’ perceptions of their interactions with the psychiatrists necessarily 
reflect the bias of the wives’ position. Their accounts may not be objec- 
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The Hospital Setting 
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Psychiatrists in this situation had pot so much freedom of response as 
had the wives, and it may be that a less structured interview would have 
produced quite differert data. Interviews with psychiatrists were struc- 
tured to provide a framework which would make more meaningful the 
material elicited from the wives. 


Concentration of Contacts Upon Medical Staff 


In their reports of efforts to contact members of the hospital staff 
the wives concentrated almost exclusively upon the psychiatrists. Delib- 
erate efforts to see a staff member were usually directed at one of the 
Physicians on the service. Ninety-six per cent of all expressions of criticism 
and 72% of all expressions of praise were concentrated upon the medical 
staff, The wives reported that they tried to contact the chief of the 
Service, one of the staff psychiatrists, or the doctor they thought to be in 
Immediate charge of the care of their husbands. They were sometimes 
referred to a social worker by one of the physicians, and they occasionally 
Sought out the social worker when they thought he could help them, but 
for the most part they focussed their attention and made their demands 
upon the medical staff. 

Some of the wives reported that they depended upon the nurses and 
attendants for reports of their husband’s day-to-day progress and for 
Suggestions for dealing with the husband’s behavior during visiting hours, 
and at least one of the wives reported a great deal of support from one 
of the nurses. The psychiatrist, however, was the authority figure, and 
Most of the wives were not content to take their problems elsewhere. 


Nature of Contacts Sought 


These wives sought contact with hospital psychiatrists to secure in- 
formation about the husband’s illness, to get help with personal problems, 
and to attempt to alter the course of hospitalization, The detailed cate- 
Sorization of the reasons the wives gave for seeking out the psychiatrists 
along with the number of wives who were involved in each type of 
Contact is given below: 


1. The wives seek information about: 
. Nature and cause of illness (23 wives) 
. State of illness (How is he getting along?) (26) 
. Treatment planned; what it will do (23) 
. Prognosis (23) 
. Likelihood of recurrence (4) 
What to expect of the husband (post-hospital) (15) 
. How to cope with the convalescent husband (23) 


. Routine hospital procedures (12) 


rma moeoangeDy 


2. With respect to personal problems the wives want: 
a. Help in securing financial aid (4) 
b. Advice on financial problems relating to the husband's illness (11) 
c. Help with problems relating to the husband-child relationship (5) 
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d. Assurance of blamelessness in the husband’s illness (2) 

. Sympathetic help with former errors (2) i 

f. Recognition of problems relating to the husband’s illness (5) 
g. Help with feelings for husband (6) 

h. Assurance of participation in therapy (3) 


fe] 


3. In seeking to alter the course of hospitalization the ‘wives request: 
a. That the husband be advanced from one ward to another (7) 
b. ‘That the husband be given “ground privileges” (6) 
c. Different or additional therapy (10) , 
d. That the husband be granted visits or privileges on special occasions 
as Christmas and Thanksgiving (13) 
. Trial home visits for the husband (16) 
That the husband be released (14) 


mo 


Satisfaction and Dissatisfaction with Contacts 


There are significant differences among categories of contact 
respect to the rejection wives experience and the dissatisfaction they 


express. Of a total of 574 requests reported,’ 71% were efforts to secure 
information, 20% were attempts 


and 9% were direct requests for 


of rejection of efforts to 
change the course of hospitalization (40%) than of requests for infor- 
mation (16%) or for help with Personal problems (159%)? 


5 . d 
were rejected, the wives expresse 


h contacts relatively satisfactory, even though the 
pleasant or disturbing. Unsuccessful attempts tO 
ospitalization resulted in reports of dissatisfaction 


ported they were rejected much more 
y sought to alter the course of hospitalization (40%) 
en they asked for information (16%). Expressions of dissatisfac- 
4 more frequently attached to failures to obtain infor- 
mation (63%) than to failures to effect changes in the course of hospi- 
). Each of the differences reported here is statistically 
if the total pattern of the wives’ responses to contacts 1S 


taken into account, the difference between the two categories of contact 1 
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© not 574 separate contacts, for one contact might represent 
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very great indeed. Wives complain that they cannot get the information 
they want, and the majority of their expressions of dissatisfaction reflect 
this complaint. , 


TABLE 1 
Contacts ror wuicu Wives Report DISSATISFACTION OR NO DISSATISFACTION 


Pesce REQUEST REJECTED REQUEST NOT REJECTED 
Conracr No Dis- Dis- No Dis- Dis- 
SATISFACTION SATISFACTION SATISFACTION SATISFACTION 

, For ' 
oe 25 (37%) 42 (63%) 288 (83%) 58 (17%) 
To alter 

e cours % 55 (80% 14 (20% 
of hospital: 27 (59%) 19 (41%) (80%) (20%) 
ization 


b What we have presented in tabular and statistical form is illustrated 
y statements made by the wives. The following quotation is repre- 
Sentative: 


“They leave you hanging about twelve feet off the ground. That’s the only 
trouble with psychiatrists. They don’t tell you anything. . . I didn’t learn 
anything other than they aren’t going to give him any treatment. It didn’t 
answer my question. They never tell you anything. It looks like after all 
the training they’ve had they’d be able to give you some definite answers. 
It isn’t like Im a child . . . like I was a 6-year-old who can’t understand 


anything.” 
And closely allied to their feelings that information is withheld is the 
Complaint (made by more wives than any other single charge) that the 
Octors are not available to relatives. 


“He just talks with you out in the hall. He does not call you into the 
office because then he might have the problem of getting rid of you.” 


“The doctors never have any time to talk to you.” 


Many of the wives coupled their statements about their inability to see a 
Physician with comments to the effect that “the doctors aren’t interested 
in me.” 


The Psychiatrists’ Appraisals 

In general, psychiatrists accept as theirs the responsibility to inform 
the family, and they are inclined to reserve for themselves the prerogative 
of directing the course of the patients’ hospitalization. Each psychiatrist 
Was asked to appraise each of the requests reported by the wives. In the 
Majority of the cases (67%) they judged it reasonable and proper for 
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get the patients out for these important holidays, and the staff we arin 
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Similarly, though in less degree, staff members are receptive to the vit 
gestion that a patient might be allowed trial visits at home, for it is vor 
to be important that the wife evince a desire to have her husband at ho in 
In addition to assessing requests as reasonable and practicable, fod 
Psychiatrists appraised their own ability to send the wives away satis d 
with their contacts with the medical staff. It is interesting that in two o 
the major categories of contact, requests for personal help and —. 

alter the course of hospitalization, the physician’s estimate was in li 
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help were too few for statistical analysis. We believe that such requests 
are often oblique, being implied in information questions. We do find that 
when the wives asked advice on financial problems the psychiatrists felt 
they had satisfied these requests by referring the wives to the social service 
department. The wives, however, were dissatisfied with these contacts, 
and we believe that this is because the doctors tended to deal with the 
manifest question, while the latent content may be more important to the 
wives. When a wife asks, “Should I take a job?” she is not asking for 
direct advice; rather, she is asking to be told how she ought to plan her 
life, what she can expect of the future. And she expects the psychiatrist 
to understand the intent of her question and to answer it accordingly. 
Again, in judging their ability to deal with attempts to alter the 
course of hospitalization, most of the psychiatrists confidently expected to 
be able to send the wives away satisfied with contacts in which they re- 
quested trial home visits (20 of the 23 psychiatrists reported such expec- 
tations). We have reported earlier that psychiatrists judged such requests 
to be relatively reasonable and proper and considered the granting of these 
requests to be in line with hospital policy. The physicians seemed to say 
that they welcome such requests and are quite happy to grant them—if 
the wife really means it when she says she wants her husband at home. 
But there was also the strong implication, sometimes made explicit, that 
many times the wife does not want the husband and will be better satis- 
fied if the request is refused. Despite the psychiatrists’ feelings that they 
Were able to judge these requests in such a way that the wives would be 
pleased with their decisions, the wives were often angered by refusal. 


Limits of Responsibility 

How does the psychiatrist see himself in relationship to patients’ 
families? We shall examine this question by reporting on the limits of 
responsibility vis-a-vis patients’ wives which psychiatrists set for them- 
Selves, and by presenting data on the ways in which the doctors manipu- 
late their interactions with wives. How do psychiatrists assess the wives 
of patients, and what do they expect of them? We shall comment on 
these factors by describing the perceptions which psychiatrists report 
of the personal integration of patients’ wives, and by delineating profiles 
of those wives to whom the doctors respond positively as opposed to those 
to whom they respond negatively. 
_ The twenty-three psychiatrists we interviewed seemed to focus atten- 
tion almost exclusively on their patients. They said that they initiated 
Contacts with relatives only during the early period of the husband’s hos- 
Pitalization, when they interviewed family members for the purpose of 
Setting information about the patient. Thereafter, contacts almost always 
came at the initiation of relatives. The infrequency of contacts between 
relatives and doctors which characterizes the patient’s stay in the hospital 
Continues up to the patient’s release. We know that the period imme- 
diately preceding the husband’s release from the hospital is crucial for 
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that she can help or has faults; is incapable of understanding or controll- 
ing her own hostility. She expécts a quick recovery, thinks the doctors 
should do more for the ‘patient and get him out faster; she pushes the 
doctor, maintains a critical attitude toward the hospital, tries to thwart 
the hospital, and takes a great deal of the doctor’s time.” 

_ The psychiatrists, though accepting the probable existence of emo- 
tional disturbance in many of the patients’ wives, nevertheless respond 
Positively or negatively to them to the degree that they are perczived as 
mentally healthy persons who will be understanding and accepting of the 
physicians and of the institution in which they function, Indications of 
adequate functioning on the psychological and social levels are not 
Perceived within a therapeutic framework. 


Summary 


It has been reported that wives go to psychiatrists at the hospital 
most often with questions about etiology, diagnosis, prognosis, and for 
Suggestions as to how they should deal with the husband both while he is 
in the hospital and after he returns home. They go to doctors seeking help 
with their personal problems, They report dissatisfaction with their in- 
ability to secure information from the doctors on matters about which 
they are most acutely concerned, and with the inaccessibility of the 
doctors, 

Psychiatrists have demonstrated their awareness that there are 
crucial areas in which they do not fulfill the needs of patients’ families. 
Two important reasons for their inability to meet families’ needs are 
Pointed up by the psychiatrists’ responses: (1) the nature of psychiatric 
illness is such as to make it difficult to answer many of the wives’ ques- 
tions and to grant their requests concerning their husbands; (2) the 
Patient load in institutionalized psychiatric practice is great, and to some 
Extent as a consequence of this, the emphasis in institutionalized psychi- 
atric practice is on treating the patient and not the family. 


Interpretations 


Practically all of the women from whom our material has been 
drawn are persons who had had little or no experience with psychiatry or 
Psychiatrists prior to their husbands’ present illness. They evinced no set 
of attitudes specific to the medical specialty of psychiatry. Our analysis 
of data derived from these wives concerning their experiences with physi- 
Cians at the hospital leads us to believe that they expected these doctors in 
this setting to respond as the general practitioner who is the “family doc- 
tor” ideally responds. Therefore, in order to understand wives’ expecta- 
tions of, demands upon, and experiences with staff psychiatrists of a hos- 
Pital where their husbands are resident patients, we must first look to the 
Seneralized definition of the role of the physician in our society. We can 
abstract this image from the writings of those who have concerned them- 
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selves with the problem of the role of the doctor. gees ce thie < 
indicated the following crucial aspects of the role of the ‘a ae 
is a person of high technical competence; (2) his first — e a 
welfare of his patient and the family with which the patis pene 
psychological unit; (3) he serves as an authority figure w ee: 
course of treatment and keeps the patient and his tamnily n epee 
he is understanding and permissive of the emotiona! prob on : 
patient Gnd family, while maintaining a measure of emotiona 

ies ye 
i be that the picture of the doctor that Parsons and aae ce 
drawn is a highly idealized construct which has little practica TE pal 
bility. Perhaps the realities of the doctor-patient-family eae of & 
quite different from this ideal construct, but the ideal has he zeilt 
reality in that from it certain expectations of the doctor derive. seio 
is that there is in the public view the notion that this is what 
ought to be like, and departures from the ideal are disappointing. 


Rs, : tor. 
The medical profession shares this public view of the ideal doc 
Recent programs for public educ: 


cal Association have used the print, “ 


A. 
Whistler’s mother.”5 A public relations pamphlet issued by the AMA, 
“The Human Side, the Business Si 


tors to remember tha 
doctor . , . that people draw their 


to have given, William C, M 
that “the family doctor is a 


" saw 
doctor’s role as “an old and glorified role,” adding that this man 


. . ne 
the family as a unit and was the doctor of the family rather than of o 
of its members, H 


of seeing patients 


1951 
E » The Social System, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Pe Moder 
(especially Ch, 10, “Social re and Dynamic Process: The Case of york: 

PP. 428-479) ; Minna Field, Patients are People. ew chiatry 
ty Press, 1953; William C, Menninger, M.D., “Psy 3 


, 
V. th No a e,” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, Sept» 


71 _, The 
* Richardson, Henry B; M.D., Patients Have Families. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1945, p. 147. 


° Menninger, William C., M.D., Op. cit., pg. 170-179. 
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the doctor, it then becomes possible to abstract from our findings the 
wife’s expectations of the psychiatrist in the mental hospital setting. She 
expects him to be an authority figure: to serve as a source of information, 
to direct the course of treatment, to give advice on problems which are 
not themselves strictly medical problems, but which relate to the hus- 
band’s illness. The’wife expects the psychiatrist to inform, to advise, and 
to act on the basis.of his specialized training. She expects that when she 
asks questions about her husband’s illness the psychiatrist will bè able to 
give her answers on the basis of which she can make decisions. She expects 
him to understand that the illness works hardships upon the family of the 
sick person and to be sympathetic toward the family on this account. The 
wife expects the psychiatrist to recognize that she may have emotional 
problems related to the husband’s illness and to give her support. Dis- 
satisfaction occurs when the wife feels that she has been denied some- 
thing to which she is entitled, and she assesses her rights in terms of a cul- 
turally defined set of expectations of the social role of the doctor. 

We have observed earlier that failure to effect alterations in the 
course of hospitalization is not so closely bound up with expressions of 
dissatisfaction, This is understandable in exactly the same terms as is 
the great dissatisfaction which centers about efforts to obtain information. 
The physician is seen as an authority figure: not only does he serve as a 
source of information; it is his prerogative as well as his obligation to 
direct the course of treatment. When the physician rejects wives’ attempts 
to alter the course of hospitalization, his action may be interpreted as 
evidence that the patient’s welfare is his first concern and that he is exer- 
cising his authority according to the dictates of his trained competence. 
To put it more simply, wives may feel that they have a right to informa- 
tion, but that they have no real right to interfere with the course of hos- 
Pitalization of the patient. Such feelings are in line with the public view 
of the role of the physician. 

There are many reasons to account for the fact that there are 
crucial areas in which the hospital psychiatrists do not fulfill the needs 
of patients’ families. The present state of knowledge in the field of psy- 
chiatry is such that many of the wives’ questions are virtually unanswer- 
able. Added to this problem is that of the understaffing of mental 
hospitals, The service on which this study was conducted has a more 
fortunate doctor-patient ratio than most mental hospitals (approximately 
1:45), but the individual psychiatrist’s patient load is very heavy. Psy- 
chiatrists often reported they had not enough time to care for their 
patients, much less to meet the needs of patients’ families. A barrier of 
a different order exists in the cluster of attitudes which psychiatrists 
express concerning the integration of patients and their wives. Doctors 
sometimes stated directly and more often implied that since certain 
factors in the husband-wife relationship contributed to the husband’s 
illness, it was the duty of the psychiatrist to stand between his patient and 
the wife in order to protect the patient. They defined the limits of their 
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responsibility by indicating that the patient is their problem, and that 
the wife should seek help elsewhere (a recommendation which they 
often recognized was not feasible because of the prohibitive cost of private 
psychiatric treatment and the inadequate clinic facilities in the Washing- 
ton area). ; 

This orientation toward patients’ wives is to somé extent a function 
of general attitude which prevails among psychiatrists and psychoanalysts 
in private as well as in institutional Practice: if treatment is to be 
maximally effective, the therapist must limit his relationship to that with 
the patient, and there should be as little contact and communication 
with relatives as possible. This attitude, of course, is in direct conflict 
with the expectation that the doctor will be permissive of the emotional 
problems of the patient’s family, and it Suggests that the general role 
of the doctor is in part inappropriate to the psychiatrist. h 

Our assertion that the wives bring to the institutional setting their 
hysician does not imply that the psy- 
these expectations. In the practice, of 
problems, both structural and philo- 
anches of medicine. But there are in 
implications for action in the field of 


5 disorders as È milies © 
patients. they relate to the fa 

7 B z 
kniee a on unpublished studies of cohorts of first admission to several state 
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Further Obseryations and Some Implications 
John A. Clausen and Marian Radke Yarrow 


In the space of a final few pages, we wish to pursue two objectives: 
first, to round, out our progress report on the study of the intpact of 
mental illness by indicating very briefly the nature of our preliminary 
findings in areas of the research not touched on in the preceding papers 
and, second, to point up certain implications of the foregoing papers. 
The present issue has dealt with only three of the five major research 
4 Questions indicated in the research formulation (p. 8). Our focus in 
this series of papers has been upon impact as it reflects the meaning 
of mental illness and the way that mental illness is handled in our 
society. Subsequent publications will deal with the way that the develop- 
ment.8f mental illness affects the patterning of relationships within the 
family before, during, and after the hospitalization of the ill member, 
the way that the families get along in the absence of the ill member, and 
the rehabilitation process. Because these questions are so central to any 
consideration of the impact of mental illness upon the family, we shall 
summarize below some of the findings and hypotheses that are emerging 
from preliminary analysis of the data. 


Family Income and Living Arrangements 


It had been anticipated that many families would require financial 
assistance from social agencies during the husband’s hospitalization. 
In fact, very few did so, and these only temporarily during the days or 
weeks of most extreme crisis. Aid from parents, veteran’s pensions, 
Savings, and income from roomers helped tide over the families during 
the husband’s absence. Less than half of the wives had been employed 
before their husbands were hospitalized; three-quarters were employed 

' as of two or three months later. In the period of high employment 
during which the study has been conducted, wives experienced relatively, 
little difficulty in getting secretarial and clerical jobs. Had the general 
economic situation been less favorable, the families might have faced 
More acute problems in getting along. 

About a fourth of the wives moved, to save on rent, to be more 
conveniently located for transportation to the hospital or place of work, 
or to provide the husbands with a fresh start after their discharge from 
the hospital. We have not yet attempted to marshal our data on the 
meaning of these moves to the patient or to children in the family. Nor 
have we attempted to assess the meaning that the patients attach to 
their wives’ employment. This appears to be a potential source of conflict 

| since many of the wives seem determined to hold on to their jobs after 
the husband’s return. 
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The Husband’s Return to Home and Employment 


. a e 
Roughly two-thirds of our patierits were’ eet ol poate 
hospital within a year of their entering it. All of these panes F mnt 
na t home. This was a surprising finding, in view oi the nich 
2 aia By mental hospital social workers of ihe frequency v cae 
iS reject the patient. Quite clearly, several ob the eon et 
sider terminating the marriage by separation and pag cartier: 
sample resolved the question in favor of another try. ] t is ain the 
that a recurrence of the husband’s illness, especially if it pr ie likely 
same traumatic developments as were involved the first time, mt 
to represent the “last straw” for some of these wives. It appea 3 after 
ever, that complete rejection of the patient is not very frequer 
a single relatively brief period of hospitalization. . sal di 
The range of husband-wife relationships following nop, bands 
charge has been very wide. One or two wives feel that their im ier 
were never psychologically healthier and their marriages never h E ‘he 
For example, one comments: “He matured at least ten years a me 
hospital.” A number report that their husbands are getting ee Oe. 
with no apparent residuals of the period of acute illness. p heing 
however, it appears that feclings of anger, frustration, and o doe 
badly used persist. The husbang’s having been a mental pags HE 
not always mean that he has been accorded the “sick” role or tha a 
wife’s attitudes toward his behavior have changed. Indeed, we on 
very strong impression that her underlying system of values an 
feelings show a remarkable degree of persistence. say 
On the subject of the patients’ return to employment, we a 
little more than that the group divided almost evenly between those ne 
returned to their former jobs and those who took new jobs. The va he 
circumstances surrounding the decision to return or not return t igh 
old job, when it was still available, make it difficult even to guess > A 
course tends to be most stressful. A hypothesis that seems wort oe 
systematic testing is that communication between the patient and Piy 
sonnel in the job situation during the hospital period is > ree : 
related to ease of return and lack of stress after return to the old toll 
Where someone from his shop or office (especially a supervisor) v!S 


. ` . . i ha 
the patient during his hospitalization, it appears that the patient dis- 
much less anxiety about encount i 


charge from the hospital. Subse 
seek to explore this topic more 


ering his fellow workers after och ai 
quent data collection and analys! 
thoroughly. 


Implications for Mental Health Programs 


The research here re 
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of the facilities for its care, or the kinds of attitudes toward seeking help 
with emotional problems, that would permit them to take effective action 
when faced with this type of problem. What kinds of information might 
be made available to the general population so as to facilitate more 
effective assistance to families which face the problem of mental illness 
and so as to minimize the trauma? What kinds of information can be 
given to potential gatekeepers, so that they will, indeed, be able to assist 
the afflicted family which does not know where to turn? What ddditional 
approaches can be developed to deal with these problems? 

As workers in the field of public health have increased their atten- 
tion to chronic illness, health educators have sought to make the public 
aware of the danger signs by which such illnesses can be detected. Con- 
siellations of signs and symptoms can be tersely described as warning 
signs calling for a medical evaluation. This approach is obviously 
unsuited to the field of mental illness. The manifestations of mental 
illness are varied and, as we have seen, their interpretation requires a 
knowledge of context. Moreover, involvement with the ill person may 
lead one to interpret the manifestations of mental illness as signs of some- 
thing else. Perhaps in no other realm of human life can it be said more 
aptly “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” One can well imagine the 
consequence of having any large segment of the population preoccupied 
with assessing whether or not friends and associates are in good contact 
with reality. 

The mental health educator, then, faces a dilemma. Information to 
clarify signs of illness, to rid people of stereotypes of “crazy,” “incurable” 
and the like is necessary to change beliefs about mental illness. This is 
not enough, though in another sense it can easily become too much. 
Changes in attitudes toward mental disorder and toward obtaining help 
with emotional problems do not necessarily follow changed beliefs. 

Our data very strongly support the conclusion that to educate 
toward a view that mental illness is just like any other illness is not 
likely to be wholly effective, for it ignores the real distresses and threats 
involved for the persons closely associated with the patient. It would 
be hoped that a psychologically more realistic approach for changing 
attitudes could be developed. Such an approach, it is suggested, shouid 
not attempt to attack and completely undermine present defenses by 
substituting an intellectualized denial of the anxieties associated with 
emotional problems and mental illness. 

Perhaps one lead in this direction would be to recognize the general 
value system in our society with regard to getting help. There is an 
ethic of being able to handle one’s own problems by oneself, which 
applies not only to psychiatric problems. There are circumstances, 
however, in which it is acceptable to seek help for personal troubles 
without its being a sign of character weakness: for example, in physical 
illness, in unemployment (since the 1930’s), in legal difficulties. In each 
of these situations it is all right to seek help for the personal problems 
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involved. In each of these situations, too, there are relatively clearly 
structured courses of action to follow for getting help and relatively 
clear expectatioris as to what one will receive. 7 

Perhaps there is some generalization which can be made to the 
field of psychiatric problems. It is hypothesized that there would be less 
resistance or reluctance in recognizing emotional proklems and in seek- 
ing help for them if the course of action to follow in getting help, the 
visibilityyof the help-sources and the expectations of what would be 
received were more clearly structured. x 

We have seen that families experiencing emotional troubles tend 
to turn to certain professional groups before seeking psychiatric aid— 
1 lawyers and the police. These groups 
are important gatekeepers to mental health services. They need techni- 
illness and how mental health services 
ommunity, as well as understanding of 
ily by the patient’s illness. This would 
e of communication with the family, 
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design of “demonstration” or “pilot” projects to test 
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e Letter to the Editor 


Geoffrey Gorer 


7 


Ausi 15th, 1955 


j z 
In the current number of The Journal of Social Issues (Vol. bi 
No. 2) Dr. Maurice Farber has thought it fitting to animadvert editorial 
on the article which he had previously solicited from me. This seems tO 
me rather peculiar behaviour, somewhat like kicking a gift-horse in = 
mouth. I do not wish to discuss American academic manners—a subjec 
on which I am not well informed; but I should be grateful for space to 
comment on a couple of his comments. M 
In a footnote, p. 56, Dr. Farber appears to wish to controvert Or 


modify the material in my article on the role of the police in England in 
the following terms: 


“In a recent informal interview carried out in England with a repont: 
ent who had spent his childhood in London’s East End, we were inform = 
that the police were regarded by him and his associates as venal and co 
rupt!” 


(The single ‘a respondent,’ the plural ‘we,’ and the exclamation mark 
are all Dr, Farber’s, ) 


American readers may not know the implication of the phrase “spent 
his childhood i 


in London’s East End.” The East End—especially the dis- 
tricts south of the Thames—would conve: 


5 


ail udes. Connected with the presence 
of these immigrants (in all likelihood) 


in these boroughs, extreme politica 

—are more vocal and more adna 
than in most other parts of the country, and members of these politica 
groups also tend to be (understandably) hostile to the police, If Dr. Far- 


ae é e 
to indicate anything more than the fact that P 


. : r] t 
« 5 g he should at least have identified his informan 
and his associates” 


: itical 
b I cl : olitica 
atin y social class, by ethnic group, and by p 


* Editor’s note: article i ; “Modifica 
n š : to which Mr. Gorer refers was entitled “Modinc’, 
tion of National Chara ter: a i arber § 
fone were made in iii The Role of the Police in England.” Dr. Fa 


Further down on the same page, Dr. F: arber again tries to controvert 
my hypothesis on the role of the English police as follows: 


. “An alternative ypothesis, that the English character structure has 
not markedly changed and that the kind of police force established was 
already a mellection of the national character, is in no way precluded.” 


This seems to ië to be irresponsible comment. There is an enormous 
weight of historical evidence that the behaviour of the English urban 
population has changed very greatly during the last century and a half; 
my bibliography to the article gave a number of references by which this 
statement could be documented (my book, of course, many more) ; and 
no responsible English critic has questioned the historical facts, though 
some of. them are no more sympathetic to my hypothesis to account for 
the change than is Dr, Ferðer himself. 

In the earlier part of his article Dr. Farber is severe about other 
scientists’ techniques of research and eloquent in his demand for “the 
Í visibility of research operations.” Such criticisms would come more suit- 
ably from a person who demonstrated the same rigorous standards in his 

“criticism operations.” 
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